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FOREWORD 


BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE ACADEMY ~~ 
Dr. L. S. Rows 


In arranging the program of the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Academy, the committee in charge followed the established tradition 
in giving to the Annual Meeting the nature of a national conference on 
the outstanding problems of foreign policy confronting the United 
States. From every view-point the recent Annual Meeting was the 
most successful in the long series held under the auspices of the Acad- 
emy. It was a matter of special gratification to the officers of the 
Academy that the representation of national associations interested in 
questions of foreign policy was so large and, also, that a large number 
of the members of the Academy from every section of the country at- 
tended the sessions. 

The fact that the Academy is free from all political or partisan affilia- 
tions gives to the discussions of the Annual Meeting a far-reaching in- 
fluence on public opinion which must be a source of real gratification to 
every member of the Academy. 

The officers of the Academy desire to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to express their deep appreciation to those who participated in the 
sessions, and also to express its thanks to the generous contributors to 
the Annual Meeting Fund whose generous coéperation made it possible 
for the Academy to meet the expenses of the Annual Meeting. 

This volume goes to our members with the confident expectation that 
it will serve to clarify public opinion on some of the outstanding views of 
American foreign policy. 
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Difficulties Involved in Reaching a Final Solution 
of the Reparations Problem 


By Haroip G. Mouton 


CONOMIC and political condi- 
tions at the end of the World War 
were such as to require the establish- 
ment of a considerable machinery of 
international organization and control. 
All of these agencies were looked upon 
as temporary devices, made necessary 
by the exigencies of reconstruction, and 
it was rightly felt that the problems 
arising from the war could be regarded 
as having been liquidated, only when 
these control agencies had finally been 
dissolved. Not until each nation is 
handling its own internal problems 
without foreign aid or supervision, and 
not until each government has defi- 
nitely and unqualifiedly agreed to meet 
its obligations both to foreign govern- 
ments and to the individual citizens 
of other countries can it be said that 
normal international relations have 
been restored. 

At the end of ten years of recon- 
structive effort this desired goal has, 
however, not been completely at- 
tained. While progress has been made 
in numerous directions, in that most 
fundamental of all post-war issues, the 
reparation problem, the necessity of 
some form of international control ap- 
pears to be as great as ever. 


A Fina SETTLEMENT 


In the view of most observers and 
interested parties, the conference of 
experts which began its sessions in 
Paris two months ago had as a primary 
objective a final settlement of the 
reparation problem, to be accomplished, 
in large part, through the “commer- 
cialization”’ of the reparation debt, 
that is, through the sale of German 


Director of the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution 
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bonds to private individuals, the pro-— 
ceeds being used by the German Gov- 
ernment to liquidate the debt owed 
to foreign governments. This would 
leave Germany henceforth under ob- 
ligation only to individual creditors. 
Political considerations would thus be 
eliminated from the picture and ordi- 
nary commercial and financial processes 
would again hold sway. 

This “commercialization” plan was, 
moreover, expected greatly to ex- 
pedite the liquidation of the inter-allied 
debts. If successful, it would place 
the allied governments in possession 
of principal sums, with which they 
might liquidate a large part, if not the 
whole, of their war debts. The pos- 
sibilities may be indicated concretely, 
as follows: The war debts to the 
United States, as funded, amount to 
$5,873,638,000. Thus if Germany 
could sell twenty-four billion gold marks 
of bonds at par, the proceeds would 
liquidate the entire inter-allied debt 
to the United States. It was not, 
however, expected that the entire repa- 
ration obligation could thus be liqui- 
dated. Some annual payments in 
kind, that is, in commodities exported 
directly to the creditor countries, were 
expected to continue. It was defi- 
nitely the hope, however, that by this 
commercialization process the neces- 
sity of foreign supervision and control 
might be eliminated; that both the 
Reparation Commission and the Dawes 
Plan administrative machinery might 
be abolished. 

The inability of the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments to find any 
satisfactory solution for the priority 
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question was one of the reasons 
why “commercialization”’ was desired. 
German corporations, municipalities, 
and states have in the last five years 
borrowed huge sums from abroad, the 
interest payments on which must of 
course be promptly met if the credit 
position of the country is to be pre- 
served. So long as Germany has 
available the foreign exchange with 
which to meet both reparation ob- 
ligations and the interest on private 
loans, no problem of priority arises. 
But in the event that there should not 
be enough available exchange with 
which to meet both, then the question 
would arise as to whether the repara- 
tion creditors, or private creditors, 
would have the first claim. From an 
administrative point of view it was 
foreseen that it would be impossible 
for the Agent General to prevent the 
payment of interest on private debts 
as it currently fell due, even though 
reparation payments might thus be 
made impossible. This would natu- 
rally give rise to serious political com- 
plications. 

Under the circumstances it was felt 
that if the reparation debt were com- 
mercialized, particularly the sixteen 
billions of German railroad and in- 
dustrial securities created under the 
Dawes Plan, and foreign governments 
were thereby eliminated from the pic- 
ture as creditors, no political con- 
sequences would arise as a result of 
possible difficulty in meeting the com- 
bined reparation and private debt 
obligations. It was, I believe, in no 
small part because of this difficult 
problem that the Agent General con- 
cluded in his 1927 report that 


Neither the reparation problem, nor the 
other problems depending upon it will be 
finally solved until Germany has been given 
a definite task to perform on her own re- 
sponsibility, without foreign supervision 
and without transfer protection. 


To effect a final settlement of the 
reparation problem along the lines sug- 
gested above would require the aboli- 
tion of all safeguarding provisions. 
Germany would have to promise 
unqualifiedly and irrevocably to pay 
the sums agreed upon, and she would 
be responsible for the meeting of these 
obligations regardless of budgetary and 
foreign exchange difficulties. It is 
obvious that these securities could 
not be sold in world markets if in- 
terest payments were madecontingent 
upon economic conditions, whereas all 
other German obligations are not so 
contingent. They must in the nature 
of the case be as unqualified as any 
other debts, and it is here that the 
first fundamental difficulty in reaching 
agreement resides. 


GERMANY’S Capacity TO Pay 
UNTESTED 


The maintenance of safeguarding 
provisions is still essential. It may 
be recalled that the Dawes Plan defi- 
nitely provided that if the sums raised 
within Germany could not be trans- 
ferred to allied creditors without dis- 
organizing the German currency sys- 
tem the payments need not be made. 
This provision was inserted because 
the Committee felt that the future of 
Germany’s foreign trade situation was 
uncertain. Germany’s obligation un- 
der the Dawes Plan was regarded as 
discharged if the sums required were 
paid by the German government and 
the German railroads and industries 
over to the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments. It was further pro- 
vided that if the transfers could not be 
made in due course the budget contri- 
butions would themselves be reduced. 

Thus the Dawes Plan was properly 
regarded as a common sense, business- 
like scheme for extracting from Ger- 
many whatever sums future economic 
developments might make possible. 
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It did not attempt to extract from 
Germany more than could be extracted 
without disintegrating the German 
economic system. At the time the 
Dawes Plan was established, German 
economic life was in a sad state of 
disorganization, and it was felt that 
it would take several years of recon- 
struction before Germany’s possibilities 
of payment could be really tested. 
The Dawes Plan itself provided the 
machinery by means of which Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay out of her own 
resources might eventually be tested. 
In the preliminary years it was recog- 
nized that Germany would have to 
borrow considerable sums for recon- 
struction purposes and perhaps for 
meeting some of the preliminary pay- 
ments, but it was expected that by the 
time the standard year had arrived, 
which is this current year, 1929, the ex- 
tent of the capacity of Germany tomake 
payments out of her own resources 
would have been thoroughly established. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
has as yet been no test of Germany’s 
capacity to pay out of her own re- 
sources. Germany has thus far been 
able to make her scheduled payments 
by means of foreign credits. The 
amount of German foreign loans that 
had been contracted through public 
offerings stood, at the end of 1928, at 
6,878,000,000 gold marks ($1,638,000,- 
000). In addition to these regular 
long time loans, Germany had in- 
curred a very large volume of foreign 
indebtedness in the form of deposits 
of foreigners in German banks, loans 
to brokers, bankers’ loans to states 
and communes, industrial and com- 
mercial short-term credits, and in- 
vestments of foreigners in German 
corporate securities. It is probable 
that the total of these other forms of 
borrowing approach in volume the 
total of the loans publicly issued. 
Germany has apparently borrowed at 
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least 12 billion gold marks during the 
first four years of the Dawes Plan, or 
approximately $3,000,000,000. 

During the same four years (up to 
September, 1928), Germany had paid 
on reparation account, in cash and in 
kind, a total of approximately 5,470,- 
000,000 gold marks. Thus, Germany 
has borrowed at least two dollars for 
every dollar that she has paid on 
reparation account. 

In the literature which preceded the 
calling of the present reparation con- 
ference, the impression was created 
that Germany’s capacity to make very 
substantial payments had been defi- 
nitely established. It was pointed out 
that the scheduled payments had been 
promptly made, and that no serious 
difficulties of any kind had been en- 
countered. Much was made of the 
fact that the German budget con- 
tributions had not, at least up to the 
beginning of the standard year, proved 
excessive, and it was implied that the 
foreign trade situation had recently 
shown great improvement. It is there- 
fore important that the precise situa- 
tion with reference to German foreign 
trade be here set forth. 

Germany’s exports and imports since 
the inauguration of the Dawes Plan 
have run as follows: 


GerMANY’S ForEIGN TRADE, 1925-28 


(In millions of marks) 
Excess 
Year Imports | Exports of 

Imports 

12,360 8,796 3,564 
9,996 9,780 216 
1927......| 14,832 10,224 4,008 
14,043 11,396, 2,647 
Total....| 50,631 40,196 10,435 


It will be seen that Germany has 
had an excess of imports for the four 
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years, 1925-28 inclusive, amounting 
to 10,435,000,000 gold marks. De- 
liveries in kind are not included in 
these export figures, and for the four 
years they have amounted to ap- 
proximately 2,400,000,000 gold marks. 
In the report of the Agent Genera! for 
Reparation Payments, issued in Decem- 
ber, 1928, much was made of the so- 
called improvement in the German 
foreign trade situation in the current 
year. In the words of the report: 


German foreign trade has made marked 
progress toward reaching a position of 
stability and balance. The margin by 
which imports have exceeded exports has 
gradually narrowed during the past year, 
and in September, 1928, the two were in 
substantial equilibrium for the first time 
since 1926. 


The cause of this so-called improve- 
ment in the foreign trade position of 
1928 was not, however, made clear. 
The reaching of a virtual balance 
between imports and exports in the 
month of September was the result of 
a substantial decline in imports rather 
than of a substantial increase in ex- 
ports, and the decline in imports, as 
we shall see, was not due to any les- 
sening of Germany’s need for imports, 
but only to the business depression 
which had set in. The following 
figures reveal the facts in the situation: 


It will be seen that imports showed 
a marked decline during 1928, reaching 
a low point in September, while exports 


showed only a very slight increase. 
The decline in imports was directly 
due to the business depression, which 
made it unnecessary for the time being 
for German manufacturing establish- 
ments to purchase as large a volume 
of raw materials. As soon as the ac- 
cumulated stocks on hand are reduced, 
imports must again be resumed in the 
usual volume if the export trade is to 
be maintained. A similar situation 
developed in 1926, when for a period | 
of a few months Germany’s imports 
were actually less than her exports. 
At that time it was also widely pro- 
claimed that Germany’s foreign trade 
had reached a state of equilibrium; 
but, as soon as prosperity again re- 
turned, the volume of imports ex- | 
panded and greatly exceeded the total 
of exports. The only conclusion that 
can be reached on the basis of four 
years of experience is that Germany’s 
imports have exceeded her exports 
by approximately 2,609,000,000 gold 
marks annually. Germany has thus 
not only had to borrow all of the sums 
paid on reparation account, but she 
has also had to borrow in order to 
pay for the excess of imports. 

It goes without saying that if Ger- 
many had not been able to borrow these 
sums her imports would have been 
considerably reduced. In a sense, the 
excess of imports may be said to be the 
result of the loan policy that has been 
pursued. We are not here concerned, 
however, in speculating upon what 
might have been the result upon Ger- 
man foreign trade if no foreign loans 
had been procured. We are merely 
concerned with pointing out that there 
has been no test of Germany’s ability 
to get on without borrowing, much less 
to develop an export surplus on the 
basis of her own resources. It is 
because of this situation that one must 
say that the Dawes Plan has not per- 
mitted a test of Germany’s economic 
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tialities. It has not tested as 

yet what it was supposed to test. 
Even though this be the case, has 
jt not however been demonstrated 
that Germany can meet her reparation 
obligations by means of foreign loans 
if not out of her own resources? The 
only answer that can be made to this 
is that all that has been demonstrated 
is that up to date Germany has been 
able to borrow something like two 
dollars for every one that has been 
paid. The future is a matter of mere 
speculation. In consequence, any at- 
tempt to gauge Germany’s paying 
capacity now merely involves specula- 
tion on the one hand as to the pos- 
sibilities of trade expansion, and on 
the other as to the possibilities of 
Germany’s borrowing large sums for 
an indefinite period in the future. 
The ability of Germany to borrow in 
the future will depend in part upon 
the strength of Germany’s own posi- 
tion, and in part upon the general 


_ condition of the money markets of 


the world. No one can say what the 
future will bring forth in this connec- 
tion. 

In consequence, it is necessary that 
any new reparation adjustment must 


contain, at least for the bulk of the 
obligations, protective devices as safe- 
guards in the event of untoward 
economic developments. The great 
merit of the Dawes Plan, as has al- 
ready been indicated, was that it 
sought to make the amount of the 
annual payments over a period of years 
conform to economic possibilities as 
determined by future developments. 
Any new plan which does not embody 
similar protective safeguards will to 
that extent be inferior to the Dawes 
Plan. In contrast with the safeguard 
provisions that still govern the ad- 
ministration of the reparation prob- 
lem, the allied debt settlements call 
for definite schedules of payments 
regardless of possible budget and 
foreign trade difficulties. In the early 
years the payments are typically 
negligible in amount, and the test of 
these settlements is obviously still 
in the future. If the present effort 
to obtain from Germany the ‘sums 
required to meet allied debt payments 
to the United States fails, the great 
question will remain, whether the 
United States can escape consideration 
of revision of the Inter Allied Debt 
Settlement. 
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Danger Signals in the Present International 
Financial Situation 


By Lovuts T. 
Member of Congress 


E are confronted today with a 

bad money situation. This sit- 
uation is obviously not exclusively a 
domestic one. It is one that seems to 
be drawing us to the brink of an inter- 
national crisis. I do not believe that 
I can be accused justly of being either 
a pessimist or an alarmist when I make 
this statement. All of the discussion 
and investigating of financial problems 
at home and abroad have yet to offer 
convincing evidence that such a crisis 
can be averted. 

The collapse of the reparations 
conference is, in my judgment, a sig- 
nificant phase of a serious situation 
which, unless soon corrected, may 
involve the immediate as well as the 
future welfare of the whole civilized 
world. The conflict between the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Wall Street 
bankers and brokers cannot be con- 
sidered accurately as one that concerns 
the American people alone, especially 
when we bear in mind the exchange of 
American gold for European paper that 
is still absorbing our call loans. And 
to furnish interest and dividends upon 
the European paper we accepted in 
return for our gold we are still engaged 
in the hazardous pursuit of acquiring 
more of that paper. 


Forr1Gn INVESTMENTS 


Only recently an international au- 
thority pointed out, in the course of an 
illuminating article on “The Dollar 
Abroad,” prepared by him for the 
Foreign Policy Association, that we are 
lending abroad at the rate of $2,000,- 
000,000 a year and our foreign invest- 
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ments are increasing at the annual rate 
of about $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000. What does this portend? 
We are finding at the same time that 
European investors are purchasing our 
best stocks, our gilt-edge securities, 
whenever there is a slump in them of 
from ten to twenty points. There was 
shipped to Europe during the last 
recession of the market a total of 
$500,000,000 of securities. Their value 
was attested by the .fact that they 
were not yet aboard ship when they 
jumped ten to thirty points. Under a 
dubious policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, are we not getting the worst 
of our financial trafficking with Eu- 
rope’s shrewd and subtle financiers? 
Why is it when our trade and industry 
are in need of cheaper money we re- 
main so interested in a restoration of 
Europe’s disordered finances? The 
action of the Federal Reserve Board in 
lowering the discount rate in 1927 at 
the behest of European bankers, an 
action which resulted in the sending of 


$500,000,000 of our gold to Europe, 
is thought in well-informed financial’ 


circles to supply the answer. This 
action was taken ostensibly to increase 
our European exports, notably those 
of agriculture, but the shifting of gold 
abroad to help restore the gold standard 
was manifestly the real reason for it. 
Such action was praiseworthy in itself 
but we should remember that it made 
money cheap and abundant at home, 
and created a flood of new securities 
with a resultant deluge of call money 
upon the market. It was then and 
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lost control of credit, one of its two 
primary functions. It is striving to 
regain contrd} but it is doubtful whether 
it can do so under its present policy. 
Under existing conditions Europe may 
not find such a situation altogether 


unsatisfactory. 
REPARATION PAYMENTS 


We have just witnessed the s e 
of Germany’s European creditors seek- 
ing to bring about a readjustment of 
reparations payments upon a basis 
that would not only insure further 
collection by them of “war damages” 
from Germany but compel liquidation 
by Germany, in rather an indefinite 
future, of their indebtedness to us, if 
ultimate liquidation of that indebted- 
ness may be really considered a sincere 
objective of our European debtors. 
‘Well-informed financial circles in this 
country anticipated the break up of 
the reparations conference. We should 
remember ‘that Europe is no longer 
face to face with the Germany of the 
Armistice days. A new Germany, a 
Germany of a new generation, has 
arisen which is determined upon the 
fixing of a not too distant day when 
reparations payments shall not only 
be scaled down considerably but shall 
end for all time. The Germans of the 
present day feel that the Allies have 
already acquired ample “war damages” 
since the Treaty of Versailles and since 
the assembling of the first Dawes Com- 
mission in January, 1924. The younger 
generation of Germans have ever be- 
fore them the object lesson of the 
acquisition by Great Britain of 930,000 
square miles of German territory in 
Africa, 143,000 square miles of Turkish 
territory in Asia Minor, and 1,500,000 
square miles of German territory com- 
prising the Bismarck Archipelago, 
Samoa, Nauru, Kaiser Wilhelm and 
other islands. France has acquired 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Sarre Basin 


in addition to Syria. Belgium has 
taken over German territory in Africa. 
Italy has possessed herself of Austrian 
territory. 

Press dispatches from Paris informed 
us that the final figure on which the 
reparations experts split was the Ger- 
man offer of an average of about 
$396,000,000 for thirty-seven years, 
inclusive of all demands on Germany. 
The present value of these annuities 
was estimated at about $5,760,000,000, 
of which the Germans were reported 
to be willing to commercialize about 
$3,840,000,000 at 5 per cent. The 
Allied demands represented annuities 
estimated to possess a present value of 
$9,600,000,000. 

Before the Committee of Experts 
undertook a revision of the Dawes 
Plan from French and Belgian sources 
we learned, though unofficially, that 
those nations proposed that Germany 
reimburse them to the extent of the 
interallied obligations. France was in- 
sistent, however, upon collecting about 
one hundred billion francs additional 
for ‘‘war damages” to French property. 
Belgium wanted Germany to pay her 
a comparatively smaller sum for repa- 
rations for Belgian property destroyed 
or damaged. The English position 
remained, as it had been since 1922, 
that Great Britain would seek to exact 
no more from her former Allies or 
from Germany than would cover her 
indebtedness to the United States. 
As to Italy’s claims we were not so 
clearly informed. It was evident, 
however, from the outset of the long 
weeks of fruitless bargaining at Paris 
that it was the Allied intention to have 
Germany bear the brunt of the inter- 
allied debts to the United States. 


SuGGESTED INTERNATIONAL BANK 


It was obviously for the purpose of 
funding German reparations with the 
interallied indebtedness to us that the 
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“feeler” for an international bank was 
put out by the Committee of Experts. 
Press dispatches from Paris in March, 
obviously inspired by members of the 
Committee of Experts, dwelt at con- 
siderable length upon the “tremendous 
financial, economic and even political 
possibilities” of the suggested inter- 
national bank, which was described as 
intended for the movement of funds 
created by reparations and war debt 
payments. 

The suggestion was, to say the least, 
interesting, and might have proven a 
practical way for meeting the dual 
problem of reparations and allied debt 
payments, although official Washington 
has repeatedly refused to permit the 
two to be linked together. The sug- 
gestion was, of course, left high and dry 
by the breakup of the reparations con- 
ference, but it is one that may be 
revived at some future time, and with, 
perhaps, more success. We are natur- 
ally not going to commit ourselves as 
Americans to such a scheme until it is 
determined that it is not merely 
another move by our European friends 
to hopelessly entangle the reparations 
question with the problem of paying us 
what they owe us. 

It is noteworthy to remember that 
our unofficial delegates to the repara- 
tions conference were insistent that for 
such a bank to succeed it must have a 
directorate “sympathetic’’ to the di- 
rectorates of the important banks of 
issue like those of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Germany. 
As was pointed out recently by an 
observer at the present reparations 
conferences, naturally the question 
might be asked in the United States by 
what mandate could our unofficial 
delegates have entered into a compact 
for the funding of the allied war debts 
to this country. But the cat was let 
out of the bag when it was stated 
further that that was a question that 
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did not have to be met. Legally and 
technically, Great Britain, France and 
Italy would remain debtors to America, 
In the last analysis the United States 
would always be free to demand, if not 
exact, payment of them. 

It was inquired if an agreement were 
reached whereby Germany were to 
supply the money for allied payments 
to the United States, Germany were to 
put the money into the proposed inter- 
national bank, and Great Britain or 
France or Italy were to send to Wash- 
ington a check drawn upon it, would 
Washington officially offer any objec- 
tion to such a transaction, or refuse to 
accept the check? Especially, it was 
also pointed out, that this plan would 
not, of course, affect America’s claim on 
the former Allies, who would, as debtors 
to America, gladly pay their indebted- 
ness from German deposits with the 
bank. 

The immensity of such an under- 
taking may be realized when it is re 
membered that for the next five years 
the total of debts payable to the United 
States by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium will average about $230,- 
000,000, or about 920,000,000 marks, 
annually. For the following ten years 
the average will be between $275,000,- 
000 and $290,000,000, still running into 
many millions of marks annually. For 
the next fifteen years running to 1959 
the average will be about $225,000,000 
or many, many more millions of marks 
our European debtors would have 
Germany pay instead of themselves. 


Furure REPARATIONS 


My understanding, however, is that 
the German attacks upon the Allied 
program at Paris during the reparations 
conference were not so much directed 
at the sums proposed for the liquidation 
of interallied debts as at the renewal of 
claims for “war damages.” I do not 
care at this time to enter into a dis- 
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cussion of whatever merits or demerits 
these claims may or may not have 

ssed. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, that the day has long passed when 
any nation should adhere to the drastic 
policy, created during the natural ani- 
mosities immediately following the 
Armistice, of compelling Germany to 
“pay for the war.” France, the chief 
of Germany’s creditors, started out on 
the theory of reducing Germany to 
economic as well as political helpless- 
ness. France must have soon realized, 
however, that without the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany upon a sound in- 
dustrial and financial foundation the 
exaction of reparations payments, of 
“war damages,” would become im- 
possible. Since the virtual abandon- 


ment of such a policy by France the 


restoration of Germany on a peace 
footing has become one of the modern 
wonders of the world. Germany has 
met her obligations under the Dawes 
Plan regularly and faithfully. The 
only question remaining is how long can 
France and Germany’s other creditors 
exact from Germany reparations pay- 
ments for which no time limit was fixed 
by the Dawes Plan? The Germans 
are seeking an end as well as a curtail- 
ment of reparations payments. As 
was well stated by George P. Auld in an 
article on reparations in the current 
Atlantic Monthly: 

Capacity to pay means ability to support 
taxes—an elusive subject, of very restricted 
economic implications. The productive 
capacity of any one of the great industrial 
nations of the modern world is a colossal 
thing. Economically, the margin of that 
capacity over subsistence requirements has 
not nearly been exhausted, even by the 
burdens imposed by the greatest of all 
conflicts. But “‘man does not live by 
bread alone,” and when taxation reaches 
out for a fifth of Everyman’s earnings, as in 
Europe, not science but only something 
greater than science can undertake to 


measure the remaining margin of political 
stability and social safety. 


And, well may we add, how much of 
that “margin of political stability and 
social safety” does the future hold for 
us? The collapse of the reparations 
conference leaves, of course, the Dawes 
Plan in operation with Germany still 
required to meet reparations payments 
running into many millions of marks. 
But we have the spoken word of high 
German authority that Germany can- 
not be expected to execute the Dawes 
Plan indefinitely. There must come a 
day when there shall be an end. And 
how shall that day and that end come? 
Let us trust peaceably. The sooner 
both arrive the more secure shall we feel 
that we shall receive dollar for dollar 
from our European debtors. Any 
failure by Germany to meet her obliga- 
tions under the Dawes Plan would 
probably be followed by failure of the 
former Allies to liquidate their in- 
debtedness to us. It is obviously their 
purpose to compel Germany, if possible, 
to pay us what they owe us. We have 
only to recall that the French Parlia- 
ment has yet to ratify the Mellon- 
Berenger funding agreement of three 
years ago which provides that the 
special French debt of $400,000,000 
for surplus war stocks we sold to 
France shall be merged into a general 
war-loan obligation to realize that the 
French, never keen to pay us anything, 
are still to be reckoned with. We are 
reliably informed that ratification of 
the agreement by the French Parlia- 
ment is contingent entirely upon 
France being able to make a favorable 
settlement with Germany. What will 
France do when she faces the maturing 
of her special $400,000,000 debt to us in 
August of this year? Will she employ 
the collapse of the reparations con- 
ference as a pretext to seek postpone- 
ment of payment of this part of her 
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debt to us? It is not improbable when 
we consider that the Mellon-Berenger 
funding agreement has not even been 
presented to the French Parliament 
although three years have elapsed since 
the representatives of France affixed 
their signatures with ours to it. 


CONCLUSION 
In the space allotted to me I have 


merely endeavored to sketch briefly 
some of the grave possibilities of the 
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present international financial situa. 
tion, without fear, favor or prejudice, 
The facts speak for themselves. I 
does seem to me, however, that the 
time has arrived for sane, cool, con- 
structive counsel, for the exercise of a 
strong, deliberate hand, in providing for 
an early, satisfactory, and permanent, if 
possible, solution of the serious money 
questions which confront the American 
people, the whole civilized world, ig 
fact, both at home and abroad. 
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Some Basic Facts in Our International Relations 


By C. Reprreip 
President, The Brooklyn National Bank of New York, Former Secretary of Commerce 


NE thing is peculiar about a 
factory; you do not deal with 
opinions there, but with hard facts. 
No opinion will stop a hammer from 
crushing you or any machine from 
rending you. Facts and only facts 
count. 

Is there one code for men and an- 
other code for nations? Are the rules 
of courtesy that you all recognize as 
binding on yourselves not binding as 
between great nations? Are the rules 
of practical wisdom that you all recog- 
nize in your own activities not in force 
as between nations? I call your atten- 
tion to one fact, that in our interna- 
tional discussions (and this is a good 
specimen of them of the kind I mean) 
we deal habitually with a single thing 
or phase and we rarely or never take it 
in its relations. It is the relations 
which concern me most. 

The question of the war debts is one 
important thing; it is not the most im- 
portant thing in our international rela- 
tions. The question of the Kellogg 
Pact is an important thing—it is not 
the most important thing; and all of 
these have no controlling importance 
whatever, except so far as in their rela- 
tions they come home to you and me. 
What is your personal and direct con- 
cern with our international affairs? I 
want, for the time, if I may, to cut very 
briefly close to the root of what our 
international relations as a whole are, 
because in these matters I have the 
limitation that I can only reason from 
the large to the little. I find it very 
difficult in these matters to reason from 
the little to the large. I do not know 
how to behave in the reparations- 
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world unless I know the larger facts 
that are involved in it. I do not know 
how to think in the peace-world unless 
I know about the bigger facts con- 
cerned. And those bigger facts are 
almost never mentioned. 


Tue Biccer Facts 


How many times have you ever been 
told that your home, your house, your 
clothing, your shoes, your hats, your 
children, are directly, immediately and 
hourly involved in our international 
relations? What difference does it 
make to you whether Great Britain 
pays or doesn’t pay, whether she feels 
pleasantly or not toward us? What is 
the practical result in Pennsylvania, in 
your household? To be sure, your 
child uses chalk in school which 
comes from the Straits of Dover. To 
be sure, the china on your table may be 
made in large part of English kaolin. 
To be sure, the hat that you wear, if 
you have been extravagant, possibly 
came from hat fur imported from 
England. We still are dependent on 
tight little England for some of those 
three important raw materials. But 
it is not this on which I now want to 
comment. 

It was a commonplace in the sales 
department of our factory that our cus- 
tomers should always be treated with 
courtesy. A man in our office or shop 
who talked rashly and rudely and ig- 
norantly about one of our best cus- 
tomers and his behavior, who went out 
at large and spoke about him in a way 
calculated to hurt his feelings and re- 
flect upon him, wouldn’t stay long in 
our employ. How many times. have 
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you heard the fact mentioned in this 
whole discussion that since the dawn of 
time no nation has ever had such a 
customer as we have in the British 
Empire? Hasit ever been suggested to 
you that our dealings with Great Brit- 
ain might be considered possibly in the 
light of the fact that the business of her 
Empire is necessary tous? How many 
times has it been mentioned to you in 
all these discussions that we are abso- 
lutely dependent for many of the things 
we use every day upon the British Em- 
pire as the sole sufficient source of 
supply? And how are you going to get 
along without a lot of those things? 
Your carpet factories, for example, in 
Philadelphia,—what would they do 
without Indian jute if India ceased to 
send it to you? Your tin ware fac- 
tories in Pennsylvania; what will they 
do without Malayan tin if Malaya 
ceases to send tin or if we no longer 
receive Bolivian tin through London? 
The clothing on your backs is largely 
made of New Zealand and Australian 
wool. With what would you replace 
it? Iwant you to think fora moment 
of some cold facts, such as follow. 

The British Empire—picking it out 
specifically as the greatest of them all— 
the British Empire is the biggest cus- 
tomer to us that any nation ever had in 
all history, and Great Britain and her 
Empire is the largest source of supply 
any nation ever had, and one without 
which American industry and com- 
merce must shrivel up. That is not 
an overstatement. The superintend- 
ent of the largest carpet factory in Amer- 
ica told me within a very few weeks that 
three per cent of his material was do- 
mestic. How long would the woolen 
mills of New England run if Australia 
or New Zealand put an embargo on 
shipping wool? How long would your 
hat factories in America run if the Aus- 
tralian rabbit fur ceased to come to 
America? For we have no sufficient 


domestic material to make our hats or 
our clothes and our shoes. And if we 
had the hides and skins, which we 
haven’t, for we call upon sixty countries 
to supply them, how should we tan 
them? We long ago ceased to have 
sufficient domestic tanning materials, 

Now it is a fact, I think, that Great 
Britain, including the Empire as a 
whole, buys of us every working day in 
the year goods to the average sales 
value of $7,200,000. And she, with 
her dominions, sells to us necessary 
supplies, without which your homes 
would suffer and your industries would 
be sadly crippled, for there is no other 
sufficient source of supply—to the 
average amount of $4,200,000 a day. 
The business in and out between the 
British Empire and the United States 
averages in value $11,400,000 a day. 
This is rather understated and does not 
refer to a banner year. That is a vital 
fact to us all, but I do not hear it men- 
tioned anywhere in our international 
discussions. 


Power oF Facts 

The question I am raising is simply 
this: Inasmuch as those supplies con- 
stitute the sole sufficient source of their 
kind on which American industry can 
continue to operate, inasmuch as that 
market is immediately necessary to us 
for the continuance of our industries in 
making the goods that we needs must 
sell, is it considerate, is it kind, is it 
safe to make the sort of rude remarks 
that are habitually made by the more 
ignorant members of both houses of 
Congress and by other uninformed or 
prejudiced persons? 

Secondly, never before in the course 
of human history have there been at the 
same time two great nations of mighty 
power, world power, speaking the same 
language. Never. Rome had nosuch 
a peer. Never since history dawned 
were there in the world two such great 
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powers that spoke the same language. 
It is so now, and one of them is an 
immense buyer from the other and a 
very much larger seller to the other, 
and without each other neither can 
prosper. That is a fundamental fact, 
too. By comparison with it, the ques- 
tion whether England pays us what she 
owes us isa joke. It’s like the question 
whether it will be a five-cent or a seven- 
cent fare. Important, indeed, but not 
controlling. For many of the things 
we must needs have—and I would love 
nothing better than to have time to go 
into it in detail, for I have visited much 
of the Empire and seen the facts— 
many of the things we must needs have, 
and which you are wearing upon your 
persons now, cannot be obtained in this 
United States of America in sufficient 
quantity save through the British 
Empire. 

Thirdly, and pretty nearly the end, 
these two great powers, interdependent 
every hour of every day, taken on the 
basis of a ten-hour day doing an inter- 
change of business of over a million 
dollars an hour between each other, 


these two great powers, speaking one 


language,—both of those facts unique 
in the history of the world heretofore,— 
can at any time that they choose to act 
together, instantly and immediately 
cause to stop any war throughout the 
world without firing a shot, merely by 
refusing supplies or credit or transpor- 
tation or all of these. 

Those things being facts and demon- 
strable facts—I have them officially 
before me—what is the moral and 
mental attitude of the man who deals 
with them trivially, who deals with 
them in that spurious and hateful form 
of patriotism which is nothing but na- 
tional self-conceit, or who fails to recog- 
nize that there are forces bigger than 
any Senate, bigger than any House, 
bigger than any Parliament, and that 
will have their way? 

This is the one contribution I wish 
now to make, that the fundamen- 
tal things of life are larger than 
the American Congress—larger than 
any American Cabinet—larger than any 
American policy, and the great essen- 
tial truths of the world will have their 
way, no matter what Washington may 
or may not say. 
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A Practical View of Reparations 


By Garrarp WINSTON 
New York City, Formerly Under-Secretary of the Treasury 


FIND myself often at a loss in 

participating in an economic dis- 
cussion. I listen to the determination 
of the taxable capacity of a people, 
ability to pay, possibilities of transfer 
into foreign currencies, visible and in- 
visible balances of trade and other 
highly interesting, entirely logical, but 
quite technical arguments by which one 
figures out to the mark, or to the frane, 
or to the dollar, what and what alone 
can be done. I sometimes wonder if 
these arguments give due weight to 
intangibles. Capacity to pay within 
reason is not so much physical or eco- 
nomic capacity to pay as a proper 
incentive to pay. Bismarck imposed 
upon France after the Franco-Prussian 
War an indemnity which it was be- 
lieved at the time was impossible of 


‘payment for many generations, yet in 


two or three years, to get the Germans 
out of France, France did the impos- 
sible. There was the incentive, and the 
capacity of the nation rose to meet it. 


THe ExcHance QuEsTION 


Again this exchange question may 
not be so all-controlling as we think. 
It is strange that the difficulty of pay- 
ing a debt in another country has come 
for the first time to be considered not 
only an important factor but the impor- 
tant factor in international payments. 
Until Professor Keynes made it popu- 
lar in his “Economic History of the 
Peace Conference,” few had ever 
heard of the exchange question. The 
modern world had gone on for many 
centuries without ever discovering that 
the exchange question was vital. 
Somehow things had worked and pay- 
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ments were made in spite of this 
difficulty. 

I do not of course dispute that there 
is an exchange question and that, of 
necessity or not, it now constitutes a 
most important feature in all discus- 
sions. But often one does not see the 
forest for the trees. Sometimes things 
that logically cannot happen have a 
habit of happening. Let me illustrate 
by a few recent examples. It was 
argued that the World War could not 
continue for more than a few months 
because no nation could raise the money 
to meet such enormous expenditures. 
It went to a military and economic 
decision regardless of finances. It was 
popular some years ago to predict the 
saturation point of automobiles in the 
UnitedStates. Alwaysinsevenmonths, 
or a year and a half, or at some other 
time, in the future no more automo- 
biles would be sold except for replace- 
ments. We haven’t yet reached this 
saturation point and the prophets have 
even ceased predicting one. When 
England was seeking to restore the 
pound to parity with the dollar, two of 
the most intelligent men in England, 
one a leading economist, the other a 
great banker, argued convincingly that 
it was quite unnecessary for England 
to deflate the pound. Parity would be 
obtained by an inflation of the dollar. 
The enormous imports of gold by the 
United States must inevitably cause 
inflation here, then must come a rise 
in commodity prices and consequently 
a lessening value of the dollar until the 
old relationship between the two cur- 
rencies was restored. There are ex- 
planations, but commodity prices here 
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did not rise and in the end the pound 
was deflated. 

This does not mean that the argu- 
ments are not logical. They are. It 


only means that in a changing world an 


argument cannot be built on the as- 
sumption of a static world. Economic 
facts are not fixed; they are relative. 


‘Time renders the old facts incomplete. 


Our national debt is about eighteen 
billion dollars. Today we consider it 
not particularly important. What 
would have been your view fifteen 
years ago of an eighteen billion dollar 
national debt? When we were nego- 
tiating the French debt settlement less 
than three years ago the French in- 
sisted, and they fully believed, that to 
add ten million dollars to the earlier 
annuities would utterly break French 
exchange and the annuity could not be 
met. Yet within one year the Bank of 
France held over a billion dollars of 
foreign exchange and today France 
contemplates paying the 400 million 
of commercial debt due next August 
with equanimity—that is, so far as 
exchange is concerned. We should 
consider reparations and _interallied 
debts with a broad vision. 


Tue REPARATION QUESTION 


What is the reparation question? 
Like most public questions it is partly 
political, partly economic. At the Ver- 
sailles Conference the Allies had won, 
Germany was defeated, Lloyd George 
had just gained his election on the 
platform of ‘Make Germany Pay and 
Hang the Kaiser.” The Allies listened 
to no economic arguments; we heard 
nothing of experts, only of statesmen. 
A bill was made up and presented to 
Germany. “You pay,” was all the 
Allies said. This isthe first phase purely 
political. 

Germany, convinced the bill was too 
large, proceeded intentionally to prove, 
at great personal loss to itself, that it 


could not pay. Then the Dawes Plan. 
Economically it was a work of genius. 
Politically it was then impossible to 
get the creditors to agree to a definite 
amount short of the original global sum 
and control of German finances was 
deemed essential. Whether the trans- 
fer question was as important a factor 
as it appeared in the Plan has been 
doubted. Certainly in the five years 
of operation whatever the reason may 
be, this importance has not been demon- 
strated. On account of the popularity 
of the transfer question, the transfer 
agent was a necessary part of the 
scenery. However, a Plan which 
amounted to receivership of a sovereign 
people and which left them uncertain 
as to the amount they ultimately must 
pay, could not, and was not expected 
to be, permanent. It was good econom- 
ically and the best to be had politi- 
cally. 

After five years we come to the 
present phase. I speak without any 
knowledge of the Conference except the 
public reports. The line up seemed 
about this. The total amount must be 
fixed—agreed. The economic control 
over Germany must end—agreed. It 
seemed to have been generally as- 
sumed that a material part at least of 
German reparations should be in a form 
which might be commercialized, sold to 
the world’s investing public and taken 
out of international politics. The only 
dispute would be as to the amount. 
Now you cannot prove or disprove the 
future capacity to pay of any nation. 
It looked as if all there was to be done 
would be for the Conference to fix the 
amount by some horse-trade and for 
Germany to be sure that the commer- 
cialization of the annuities represent- 
ing money already spent be not so 
rapid as to exhaust Germany’s credit 
for the new money which it must have 
to develop. 

It was evidently not such a simple 
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problem. So much of the German 
offer as was made public indicates all 
payments were contingent and there- 
fore any commercialization imprac- 
tical. This is a fundamental difference 
of views. If reparations in their en- 
tirety are to continue to be debts be- 
tween governments the international! 
political question will always be pres- 
ent. No agreement was possible. It 
looks now as if Germany is about to 
try again to prove its want of capacity, 
punishing itself to punish its creditors. 
Politics still enter into even the best 
selected body of experts. 

Had a settlement been arrived at 
even on terms which Germany might 
consider today heavy, the psychologi- 
cal effect on the nation of a definite 
settlement must have been very great. 
Released from receivership and know- 
ing how much they had to pay, the 
gepius of the German people for re- 
search, for organization, for industry 
might easily make these payments in 
a few years relatively unimportant. 
Certainly if the other trades approach 
in enterprise and success the chemica! 
field with which quite recently I have 
had some familiarity, I, if a German, 
would not have worried much at an 
acceptance of the Allies’ offer. 


PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
Bank 


There is one feature of the discussion 
which has not yet been explained to the 
public. I refer to the proposal for an 
international bank. The objects I 
have heard mentioned are: first, to 
provide a gold settlement fund for the 
various national banks of issue, to 
facilitate gold transfers, like the fund 
at Washington for the Federal Reserve 
System; second, to issue international 
bank notes and make a large profit for 
all concerned; and third, to act as col- 
lecting agency for reparations and 
paying agency for allied debts. There 


are politics even in the United States, 
and politically the country is controlled 
by those who live west of the Alle- 
ghanies and may not be internationally- 
minded. I do not see the political pos- 
sibility of American participation in an 
international bank, acting either as a 
custodian of the gold upon which 
American credit is based, or as the is- 
suer of bank notes for which the United 
States might have a responsibility. 
The collecting agency feature presents 
a different difficulty. If the bank is to 
be a collector from Germany and a 
payer to the United States, and there 
is American participation in the bank, 
then we have selected our own method 
of obtaining payment of the war debts. 
If Germany did not pay we would be 
told by our debtor to do our own col- 
lecting and not worry them; they were 
through. It would be our agency and 
our funeral. I do not believe we have 
yet reached the point where we will 
reverse a national policy in effect since 
the loans were made and substitute 
Germany as a debtor for those nations 
who actually borrowed the money. 
This idea of a bank may have a further 
explanation. It may also be window 
dressing to meet the demand of those 
who have been taught the exchange 
question is all important. 


Dest CANCELLATIONS 


It would have been fortunate if a 
settlement could have been made in 
Paris this spring on a basis under 
which the German reparations might 
have been commercialized and the war 
debtors out of the proceeds realized by 
them come to the United States Treas- 
ury, discount their annuities and re- 
lease their future generations from bur- 
den. I am afraid the time is not yet 
here, but it will ultimately come. 

I know that abroad, and sometimes 
in this country, it is made to appear 
that the United States is demanding 
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its pound of flesh, much to the distress 
of the Christian world. In the interest 
of mankind we should cancel the war 
debts. Suppose we did. Under the 
Balfour Note England would not ben- 
efit a sixpence. The other settlements 
negotiated at a time when international 
financial conditions were most unstable 
are today unquestionably within the 
capacity of the debtors to pay. With 
the further development of the world 
the reparation and debt payments will 
become relatively quite unimportant 
and we will wonder at anyone who 
imagined these payments impossible. 
Compare your own income and expend- 
itures today to those of your grand- 
parents. 

The Treasury sold bonds to the 
American people to raise money to 
loan tothe Allies. What our debtors do 
not pay the American taxpayer must. 
Suppose the United States Govern- 
ment should adopt as its own the policy 


of the Balfour Note and ask from its 
debtors only what it had to pay. In 
the Balfour Note distinction is made 
between England and the British Em- 
pire. I suggest merely carrying this 
distinction one step further and differ- 
entiating the United States Treasury 
from the American people. Would 
such a policy meet world applause? 
Yet our debt settlements are much less 
than this principle would have given 
our 
There is no political likelihood that 
any American Congress will consent to 
take the burden from Europe and put 
it upon the American taxpayers. If 
there is to be final adjustment of the 
questions raised by the war, let the 
means suggested be practical. We 
must consider politics as well as eco- 
nomics. Besides, debt cancellation is 
only for the ultimate benefit of Ger- 
many, and why should not Germany 


pay? 
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Relation of Reparations to Allied Indebtedness 
to the United States 


By Water Pa.D. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


HE greatest difficulty with the war 

debt situation is due to the fact 
that the problem is—probably un- 
avoidably—in part political. For rea- 
sons of party politics and nationalistic 
aims our leaders have consistently re- 
fused to recognize certain clear eco- 
nomic truths and actually existing 
conditions. Chief among these I re- 
gard the denial of any relationship 
between the debts owing us and the 
reparations due from Germany. We 
pride ourselves on our common sense, 
but nevertheless insist on saying to our 
former allies that there is no connection 
between their expenditures and their 
receipts; that they ought not, in dis- 
cussing their capacity to pay, consider 
Germany’s capacity to pay them. It 
is as if a banker in considering how 
much credit to extend to a corporation 
were not to take into consideration the 
real worth of the company’s bills re- 
ceivable. Mr. J. M. Keynes, in a talk 
broadcast on May 3, 1928, thus sum- 
marized the connection: 


If Germany were to pay the whole 
amount of the reparations due from her 
under the Dawes Scheme, and if the Allies 
were to use these proceeds to pay what they 
in their turn owe to the United States under 
the latest settlements, it would mean that 
about two-thirds of the proceeds of German 
reparations would have to be handed on to 
the United States. 

Now, a good many people think that 
Germany will not, in fact, be able to pay the 
full amount, and that it will have to be re- 
duced by not less than one-third. She is 
only paying at present by means of borrow- 
ing abroad, and this, it is obvious, cannot go 
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on forever. If it proves necessary to make 
such a reduction the United States will, 
unless she makes further concessions to the 
Allies, be receiving rather more than the 
equivalent of the whole amount of German 
Reparations. I put the calculation in this 
form because it makes very clear why, in 
the minds of the Allies, the question of 
granting further relief to Germany is inti- 
mately bound up with the question of their 
own obligations to the United States. The 
official American attitude that there is no 
connection between the two is a very hollow 
pretense. The resettlement of German 
Reparations is one to which the United 
States must be, in one way or another, a 
party. 


Dests AND TARIFF 


The other curious fact is that we 
refuse officially to recognize any con- 
nection between our debt-collecting 
policy on the one hand and our tariff 
policy onthe other. To be sure, we are 
not alone in this respect. One may be 
permitted, however, to comment on the 
fact that a book such as the one of Mr. 
Auld has been well received in some 
quarters, even in those which have 
supported the Dawes Report, though 
the thesis maintained by Mr. Auld is 
entirely contradictory to the one pre- 
sented in the Dawes Report. 

It might be a thankful undertaking 
to analyze in detail the economic fallacy - 
of dissociating tariff policy from the 
question of debt settlements. About 
all I can do is to repeat here some views 
expressed in this connection by Pro- 
fessor Cassel and other authorities re- 
garding the whole transfer problem: 

Undoubtedly, the domestic pur- 
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chasing power of fiat money can be reg- 
ulated by the discount policy of a cen- 
tral bank. But in such an event the 
international value of such a currency 
will be determined by its domestic 
purchasing power and a low domestic 
purchasing power cannot be coupled 
with a high international exchange 
value. In the case of a gold standard 
currency it is not possible to regulate 
the domestic purchasing power of the 
currency. If the domestic price level 
sinks below the international level a 
demand for the currency will be cre- 
ated, as its possession will be the means 
of acquiring commodities cheaply. 
The increased demand for the currency 
would cause its international exchange 
value to rise to a point where gold 
would flow into the country. The 
central bank would be compelled to 
purchase the gold until finally there 
would be an increase of circulating 
medium and a consequent rise in the 
price level. In the use of the repara- 
tion payments, at least, it has seemed 
to have been presumed that Germany 
would be able to maintain a low price 
level and then increase its export trade. 
It may be taken for granted that in the 
long run Germany’s domestic price 
level cannot be kept below the inter- 
national price level provided the value 
of the mark is to be stable. But if it is 
not possible to keep the price level low, 
how can German exports be markedly 
increased in view of the agitation in all 
nations against imports? 

There is no difference between the 
problem of reparation payments and 
that of the payment of the debts due us. 
As long as we are willing and able to 
lend the funds directly to our debtors 
to pay us, or by lending to Germany 
sufficient amounts to furnish our debt- 
ors with the necessary funds, the diffi- 
culties can be surmounted. What will 
happen when the interest payments 
will absorb all new loans is another 


question and does not press for an 
answer in the immediate future. But 
the contrast between the fiscal policy of 
demanding a full settlement of all debts 
on the one hand, and the desire to ex- 
clude all foreign goods on the other, is 
something which does not do much 
credit to the economic sense of our day 
and generation. How to overcome this 
is indeed a problem: lower wages and 
lower overhead might surmount exist- 
ing tariff barriers, but evidently would 
lead merely to a further raising of the 
walls. 

To date these difficulties have 
avoided because we have lent Germany 
the funds to pay its creditors to pay us 
It is this which has made possible the 
operation of the Dawes Plan so far, and 
it is the fact that Mr. Gilbert has failed 
to emphasize this factor sufficiently 
which has subjected his recent report 
to much proper criticism. I recognize, 
as I think we all do, the great work 
which Mr. Gilbert has been doing, but 
nevertheless his reports are to a certain 
extent misleading. He says almost 
nothing about the difficulties which 
have undoubtedly been encountered in 
connection with the whole transfer 
problem, and if you will take his suc- 
ceeding annual reports you will find 
that he is devoting each year much less 
space to this fundamental problem. 
In his last report he glosses over the 
fact that the cash accumulation in 
Germany increased in the last fiscal 
year from 185,487,192.84 mark to 
189,488,944.86 mark. The increase is 
not very large, but it is evident that 
Mr. Gilbert is somewhat dropping be- 
hind in the transfer of funds, and this 
last year the amount of cash accumu- 
lated in Germany would have been still 
greater were it not for the fact that a 
large amount of the money collected 
was used to pay for deliveries in kind 
made in previous years. In one of his 


earlier reports Mr. Gilbert stated that 
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at some future date a clearer statement 
should be presented of how deliveries 
in kind were being financed. In spite 
of this Mr. Gilbert in his last report 
does not discuss at any great length the 
whole transfer problem and deliveries 
in kind, even though as we see his pay- 
ments evidently cover more than one 
vear. This at least leads one to sus- 
pect that the Transfer Committee is 
encountering more difficulties than are 
readily apparent from perusing the 
published statements. 


LiquIDATION War PROBLEMS 


Our attitude has done much to delay 
a final liquidation of the war problems. 
In the final analysis it is this situation 
which has compelled the Federal Re- 
serve System to pay so much attention 
to foreign conditions to the exclusion of 
consideration of domestic problems. 


The compulsory excess export of capi- 
tal from Europe already depleted by 
the war has prevented a complete re- 
covery in Great Britain and other 
countries. This is not the place to 
discuss why we cannot afford a new 
financial debacle in Europe. I may 
take it for granted that you will agree 
with me this is to be averted for our 
own sake quite as much as for the sake 
of the welfare of other peoples. Rea- 
sonable demands upon Germany on the 
part of the Allies can only be expected 
if we are willing to recognize the un- 
avoidable connection between the re- 
paration problem and the debts due us. 
Only in that way will it be possible to 
commercialize all this indebtedness and 
once and for all remove these vexatious 
problems from the stormy sea of 
polities to the relatively calm waters of 
ordinary private fiscal transactions. 
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The Present and Future of Anglo-American Relations 


By Cuartes P. HowLaNnD 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City 


HERE are three special ironies in 
the dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain over the con- 


- flict of interest of belligerents and 


neutrals at sea in wartime. 


BritisH-AMERICAN IRONIES 


First, each country in its measure has 
been given to isolation. It is not 
necessary to set Salisbury’s “splendid 
isolation”’ alongside one of Jefferson’s 
phrases to establish the parallelism. 
With each the Navy has always been 
the first, the sufficient, the constant line 
of defence. The evil of conscription in 
time of peace has been averted, in the 
one case by the Channel, in the other by 
the Atlantic, and each has been free 
from infection by militarist ideas or the 
domination of a military class. The 
disappearance of the Channel as a 
barrier against attack does not affect 
the parallelism, for its effect in the 
political sphere has scarcely begun to 
appear as yet.'! The title “perfidious 
Albion” was earned by the promptitude 
with which England after success in a 
combined resistance to the leading 
military power of the Continent de- 
clined the trammels of further alliance, 
a policy at least as determined in each 
case as that of the United States in 1919 
in withdrawing from international 
association and with more conscious 
sense of politics in its aloofness. 

_- Second, each dislikes handling large 
and difficult problems by systematic 
and precise definition and prescription. 


1 The present British Cabinet's effort at under- 
standing with France, mistress of the world’s 
largest air fleet, is one of the first consequences of 
British recognition of the change. 
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The instinct of each is to develop its 
jurisdiction by the method of the com- 
mon law rather than by a code. In 
political matters logic must not be 
pushed too far, especially in antici- 
pation of incalculable events; room 
must be left for a Missouri Compromise 
and its successors, and the often whole- 
some process of “muddling through.” 
The British disliked the unforeseeable 
commitments of the 1924 Protocol; the 
American Senate, which has a full 
record in the arbitration of specific 
disputes, has stood relatively bare of 
agreements to arbitrate disputes that 
may arise in the future. 

Third, neither country has at present 
any complaint against the other, nor 
are they likely ever to be the original 
combatants in a war. The entire 
controversy is over the collateral and 
hypothetical question of the attitude 
that one of them, belligerent in a war 
with a third nation, may take towards 
the commerce of the other with a third 
power. This must seem especially 
ironic to a Martian observer, perhaps 
even to a Chinese. It is only in Great 
Britain’s desperate wars, the wars that 
threatened her island security, that a 
question has arisen over stoppage by 
the British fleet of neutral commerce 
with the enemy; it is only in two 
British wars that the United States has 
asserted the neutral’s position against 
that of the belligerent—the question 
did not, for example, arise in the 
Crimean War. Yet who can doubt 
that Americans acquainted with the 
major events of history sympathize 
with the British side in most of those 
great wars and believe that the British 
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in their resistance to attempted des- 
potism represented some interest of 
civilization larger than their own 
national welfare? 

There was the braving of Spain in the 
sixteenth century which ended with 
the death duel in the confines of the 
Channel, and the long struggle of the 
seventeenth century with the Grand 
Monarque to prevent him from con- 
trolling the delta of the Rhine. To 
the contest between Great Britain and 
the Bourbon monarchy in the eight- 
eenth century during which we helped 
the one to remove the danger of a 
hostile neighbor on our north frontier, 
and then used the neighbor in alliance 
to free ourselves from all association 
with the other, we can feel indifferent, 
as to any contest for colonial empire. 
But our political sympathy now fully 
supports the British resistance to the 
Napoleonic despotism, a resistance 
which forced the sale of the Louisiana 
Territory and so put an end to the in- 
fluence of continental Europe in North 
America. 

Finally, whatever the judgment of 
American opinion as to the remoter 
origins of the World War, which ramify 
like a Jesse stem as you go upward, the 
preponderant American opinion tends 
to support the decision of the British 
Cabinet of August 4, 1914, and their 
refusal to let the Hohenzollerns destroy 
the balance of European power. We 
believe that on the whole we were as- 
sociated in a fight for a live-and-let- 
live attitude against a reactionary 


autocracy. 


Future or THE Law or NEUTRALITY 


Nevertheless, though mainly ap- 
proving British aims in these extensive 
and desperate wars, since we became 
a nation we have quarreled with the 
naval means employed by them to 
establish their aims, and now the two 
nations are bickering over the possi- 


bility that the British may again 
employ the same means, although those 
means may be employed in support of a 
general policy with which, when the 
event arrives, we are more than likely 
to sympathize. This situation, I 
suggest, is essentially ironic. Its irony 
should be particularly painful to Ameri- 
cans, for our concentration upon the 
narrow question of the means employed 
in war would deprive us, as it has 
before, of all freedom of action in re- 
gard to the great issues involved in 
world-wide struggles. 

There are other ironies: community 
of blood, of speech, of mores; similarity 
of expansive power and aims, and of 
social and political ethos; but ironies of 
this sort are to be found in all family 
quarrels. 

We have made no progress by leaving 
the solution of the problem in the 
hands of admirals; their business it is 
to think of means and not of ends, and 
they, like all other human beings, are 
the victims of the process known to the 
French as the déformation professionelle. 

Let us assume that navy men are as 
anxious as all other persons of good will 
that wars should forever cease. It still 
remains true that many navy men 
believe that an augmentation of navies 
—or rather, of their own navy—is a 
logical means to that end; if there are 
other navy men who maintain the re- 
verse they have not put their programs 
before us. I do not know that there is 
such a thing as a spokesman for the 
Navy; but the only admiral who has 
personally communicated his views to 
me declares, using the phrase “the 
Navy thinks,” that “parity” and the 
fifteen cruiser bill are only stages in 
a building program which aims at a 
navy equal to the combined fleets of 
Great Britain and Japan. Indeed, one 
scarcely ought to embarrass Lord 
Wemyss or Lord Bridgeman by asking 
him a question about limitation of 
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naval armament, since loyalty to his 
position and his esprit de corps con- 
fine him to one answer; tactful people 
never asked a captain of the Pretorian 
Guard whether he thought it in the 
general interest of Roman society that 
his force should be dissolved. 

We are accustomed to receive much 
help from lawyers, but in this instance 
it is to be had from them as enlightened 
citizens and not as members of the 
guild. Out of their own materials the 
international lawyers cannot solve the 
question for the question is political 
and not legal. As Manley O. Hudson 
has said,” 

while some of the practices of neutrals 
and belligerents during the World War 
may have established precedents for the 
future, the war itself contributed little 
or nothing to the solution of juridical 
problems, nor to the establishment of 
new principles in the law relating to war 
and neutrality. 

No progress has been made since the 
war toward restating, clarifying, or im- 
proving our international law concerning 
the conduct of war. 

The present divergence of opinion as to 
the future of the law of neutrality renders 
it difficult to foresee any fruitful attempts 
either to clear up the uncertainties which 
prevailed during the war, or to settle any 
of the controversies which arose, or to 
enact satisfactory legislation for the 
future. 


Congressional proposals for codifica- 
tion are insincere, for that which in- 
heres in disputed policy cannot be 
codified. Unless it is known in ad- 
vance that the British will agree, 
Senator Borah’s proposal for a confer- 
ence to codify international law “‘on 
the basis of the inviolability of private 
property ” in time of war is to invite the 
lawyers to make a worse failure than 
the admirals made in 1927. No! 

2“The Development of International Law 
Since the War,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, April, 1928. 


“Experts” should be asked to culti- 
vate only a special field; to ask them 
to become arbiters of general policy is 
to damage their special authority. 
Hypothetical as is the issue, no one 
can disregard the importance to any 
great nation of the freedom with which 
it cai: travel the highways of the world. 
List, the German economist, said: 


The sea is the arena for the display of 
the strength and the enterprise of all the 
Nations of the Earth, and is the cradle 
of their freedom. . . . The man who has 
no share in the Sea is thereby excluded 
from a share in the good things and 
honours of the world—he is the step- 
child of our dear Lord God. 


Any abatement of that freedom at the 
hands of another nation must be re- 


quired by an overwhelming superiority — 


of power in the other nation or be justi- 
fied by an advantage to both before it 
will be accepted. 

What are the positions? There is a 
conventional assumption that the ques-. 
tion will arise in a war in which Great 
Britain is a belligerent and the United 
States neutral. This assumption may 
not be justified; Siegfried thinks* that 
as the United States 


prefers a low human density with a 
high standard of living and therefore 
deliberately shuts herself off from the 
rest of the world. 


she will need not only to continue the 
skilful organization of production, but 
also in the end to adopt a definite 
militarist policy. One can imagine a 
British ship carrying Chilean nitrates 
to Mexico or Mexican cotton to Ger- 
many during a war between the United 
States and either of those countries, 
and the strain that the American Gov- 
ernment and Navy would undergo in 
trying to observe the traditional Ameri- 
can principle that the neutral’s “rights” 
should have full recognition by the 

3 America Comes of Age, p. 128. 
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belligerent under those circumstances. 
One can see from the illustration that 
the United States might have one view 
of its prerogatives in the Caribbean 
which it dominates without effort, and 
another view as to British domination 
of the Bay of Biscay, the English 
Channel, and the North Sea, where the 
insistence of the sovereign states which 
border on those waters on equality in 
matters of trade gives the problem an 
entirely different setting from that 
which it has in the Caribbean. 

But let that pass, and let us make the 
conventional assumption. Our typi- 
cal, our traditional position has been 
that the belligerent should not interfere 
with neutral trade with the enemy, 
certain conventional exceptions alone 
being made (such as absolute contra- 
band, conditional contraband, perhaps 
blockade plus the doctrine of “con- 
tinuous voyage” applied to blockade 
alone); and we have always sought, ex- 
cept during the Civil War,‘ to contract 
rather than to expand these exceptions. 


War TREATIES 


In our Prussian Treaty of 1789 we 
declared against privateering and 
agreed that private property at sea 
should be immune from capture. 


‘It is interesting to note that the British 
Government: did not seriously contest the Su- 
preme Court’s extension of the doctrine of “con- 
tinuous voyage.” The Foreign Office said of the 
decision of the lower court in the Springbok case 
that “there would be great difficulty in contend- 
ing that the ship and cargo had been not right- 
fully condemned” ; and speaking generally of the 
condemnation decisions, was not prepared to say 
that they, “under all the circumstances of the 
case, are not in harmony with the principles of 
the judgments of the English prize courts.” 
Prof. C. P. Baxter of Harvard has discovered in 
the British archives ample evidence (published in 
the American Historical Review for October, 
1928) that the Government saw future advan- 
tage to itself as a belligerent in the practice of the 
Federal Government’s blockading fleet. The 
expectation of this advantage was perhaps some 
offset to Lancashire’s deprivation of cotton. 
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Jefferson in the eighteenth century was 
not willing to be pushed by Citizen 
Genet into controversy with Great 
Britian, and recognized it as “an estab- 
lished principle of the law of nations 
that . . . an enemy’s goods are lawful 
prize in the vessel of a friend.” But 
“the inconvenience of this principle” 
was so great that in the nineteenth 
century he maintained that 


reason and usages have established, 
that when two nations go to war, those 
who choose to live in peace retain their 
natural right to pursue their agriculture, 
manufactures, and other ordinary voca- 
tion; to carry the produce of their in- 
dustry, for exchange, to all nations, 
belligerent or neutral, as usual; to go and 
come freely, without injury or molesta- 
tion; and, in short, that the war among 
others, shall be, for them, as if it did not 
exist. 


A long list could be made of such 
protests. In Marcy’s well-known let- 
ter of 1856 at the time of the Paris 
Conference, the phrases notable for us 
are those which exalt the ethics of 
neutrality: “The ordinary pursuits of 
neutrals, in no wise to blame for the 
existing state of hostilities”; “those 
who voluntarily take part with” the 
belligerents; “neutrals abstaining in 
good faith from such complicity.” At 
the Conference of Paris we were willing 
to condemn privateering on condition 
of the immunity of private property. 
In 1871 we made an agreement to that 
effect with Italy, and in 1899 we tried 
to have the first Hague Conference 
adopt the combined principles. 

On the British side it is the belliger- 
ent interest which has usually pre- 
vailed. The conviction that only by 
the full exercise of sea power has Great 
Britain been able successfully to resist 
the establishment of a continental des- 
potism is found in Trevelyan’s phrase 
—‘All the grand schemes of war and 
diplomacy depended on the battleships 
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of England, tossing far out at sea.’’® 
We have it in its classic form from Pitt 
in the peroration of his great speech of 
1801: 

Shall we allow entire freedom to the 
trade of France? Shall we allow her to 
receive naval stores undisturbed, and to 
rebuild and refit that navy which the 
valor of our seamen has destroyed? Will 
you silently stand by and acknowledge 
these monstrous and unheard-of princi- 
ples of neutrality, and ensure your enemy 
against the effects of your hostility? 


We have it from Canning. We have it 
most recently from Lord Wemyss, who 
arose in the Lords last summer to de- 
mand the renunciation of the Declara- 
tion of Paris, so that there might be a 
return to the sea law of 1812. This is 
the covering protection, as such minds 
see it, for Britain’s extraordinary in- 
dustrial growth, her increase of popula- 
tion from seven millions to forty mil- 
lions, her expansion from an island 
kingdom into a world-wide trading 
enterprise. With this background of 
experience the British insist that they 
should police the sea in time of peace, 
and dominate it in time of war. The 
rest of the world must yield to the de- 
mands of their special position, even if 
the security of the one create the inse- 
curity of all the others. 

So much as to the position of the 
British Admiralty is commonplace. It 
is a hard position to force after a des- 
perate and successful war in which the 
British Navy played an important 
containing réle. It would cause a 
prompt rejection of the agreement pro- 
posed in the Reed Amendment to the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty “for the pro- 
tection of the rights of neutrals and 
freedom of the seas”; it would prevent 
any agreement on definitions which 
would make the law of contraband and 
blockade acceptable to Americans. 
There is no way out in an effort to ap- 


5 Trevelyan’s History of England, p. 487. 


pease the Admiralty, which insists that 
Great Britain shall make the rules. 

But why should we assume that 
British opinion is united on this ques- 
tion? The Survey of American Foreign 
Relations 1928 has pointed out the ex- 
tent of neutral-mindedness in England, 
supported by the shipping interests 
which caused Lord Clarendon at the 
time of the Crimean War to waive 
Britain’s usual belligerent claims, and 
brought about British adhesion to the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, the forma- 
tion of the Horsfall “‘Select Commit- 
tee,” and soon. One or two instances 
may be added to the list. In 18ll a 
British pamphleteer made this notable 
statement of the case: 


Suppose this kingdom to be at Peace 
with all the World:—France and Spain to 
repossess severally their Colonies in the 
West Indies, and to be at war against 
each other, the one power to acquire 4 
Maritime superiority, and to drive the 
flag of the other out of the Water, hors de 
combat; the Power discomfited at Sea, to 


open her ports to all the World for sup-— 


plies of necessaries to the Mother Country 


and the Colonies, lumber, clothing and — 
other articles not contraband of War; I : 


inquire, 1st by what Law of Nations, 
could the Merchants of London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, or the Manufacturers 
of Manchester, Leicester and Paisley be 
restrained from engaging in such new 
fields of commerce? And 2nd, supposing 
an Imperial Decree or an Order of Council 
from the Power possessing the maritime 
ascendency, to interdict such Commerce, 
because not allowed by the Enemy in 
times of Peace, and to seize British 
vessels and cargoes employed in that new 
trade; by what logic would the subjects of 
this kingdom be convinced that such 
capture of British ships and cargoes was 
not a violation of the Law of Nations, and 

a legitimate Cause of War?* 

War without Diseui brief sderati 
of the political and economic relation of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the United States of 
America at the close of the year 1811. 
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During our Civil War Cobden had an 
animated correspondence with Sumner 
in which he speaks of “these absurd 
maritime laws,” to the change of 
which “we (i.e. the British) were the 
obstacle.”” On January 23, 1862, he 
wrote: 

Propose to Europe a clean sweep of 
the old law of Vattell, Puffendorf & Co. 
Abolish blockades of commercial ports on 
the ground laid down in Cass’s dispatch 
which you sent. Get rid of the right of 
search in time of war as in time of peace. 
And make private property exempt from 
capture by armed vessels of every kind, 
whether Government vessels or priva- 
teers. And as an earnest of your policy 
offer to apply the doctrine in your present 
war. 


Sir Edward Grey gave instructions to 
the British delegates at the Hague in 
1907 in pursuance of which they offered 
“to abandon the principle of contra- 
band in case of war between the powers 
which may sign a convention to that 
effect. The right of visit would be exer- 
cised only in order to ascertain the neu- 
tral character of the merchantmen.” 

There is no reason why we should 
accept the dictum of the Sea Lords as 
the final British word on this subject. 
Cobden made some penetrating re- 
marks in his letter to Sumner of De- 
cember 6, 1861. This seems to me 
particularly significant because of the 
tendency to personify the country with 
which a correspondence or dispute is 
going on. All British are alike to most 
Americans, and any voice from the 
British Admiralty is supposed to be the 
voice of the nation; contrariwise, if any 
Senator or Congressman says some- 
thing that particularly impinges on 
British susceptibilities, they are in- 
clined to think that it is again a typical 
rather than an individual American 
speech. And this is what Cobden said 
bearing on that point: 

7 Letter of December 3, 1861. 


We are, in ordinary times, two nations: 
a busy, toiling multitude, and a governing 
class. The latter would be most averse 
to this revolution in maritime law, by 
which the pretence for vast armaments 
would be annihilated. The favorite plea 
when we vote the Navy Estimates is that 
they are necessary for the protection of 
commerce. It would be useless, there- 
fore, for you to propose these changes 
through the channels of secret diplomacy. 
It must be done publicly. I have said 
that in ordinary quiet times we are ruled 
by a governing class. But when a 
sufficient motive is presented to induce 
the busy millions to exercise their power, 
they can always bring the aristocracy 
into subjection to their will. Now if it 
were publicly announced that you had 
made the above proposals to our Govern- 
ment, I will engage that our mercantile 
and manufacturing community will com- 
pel this Ministry, or some other, to accept 
them. 


The significance of this will not be 
lost upon those who are watching the 
swing of British opinion as the May 
election approaches, and read the sharp 
attacks from all classes of opinion upon 
the policy of the Foreign Office and its 
submission to the dictates of the Ad- 
miralty. Thesecriticismsrecognizethe 
precariousness of the British position 
under airplane and submarine threat all 
around the British Isles, the risks from 
a guerre de course of these new weapons 
of attack along the 6,300 miles route to 
Bombay, the 2,500 mile route to Hali- 
fax, the 11,000 mile route to Mel- 
bourne. That is to say, that the mer- 
cantile interest is perhaps at least as 
important and the protection of it by 
agreements at least as important as 
the security that the British receive 
from the Admiralty. 

This powerful tendency in the Brit- 
ish Isles and in the Dominions may be 
counted on to support American opin- 
ion in the reasonable expressions of 
American desire. Why should we not 
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conciliate it and bring it to our sup- 
port; use it in adjusting to a common 
purpose “the circumstances and hab- 
its” of each country “which it is al- 
ways perilous and productive of the 
greatest calamities to force?”’® 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FuTURE 


This brings us to proposals first 
made by Mr. Arthur Bullard, now more 
feasible than when he made them. 
It is feasible to unite the interests of the 
two countries under the Paris Pact of 
1928—to propose to the British that 
when their navy is engaged in hostile 
operations not imposed upon Great 
Britain by its engagements under the 
Covenant or the Locarno treaties, 
private property (excluding, perhaps, 
manufactured munitions of war) shall 
be immune from capture at sea, includ- 
ing property belonging to nationals of 
the belligerent nations; that there shall 
be no more blockade, or nice definitions 
of contraband or other reminders of 
the code duello. 

What have the British to risk by 
such an understanding? They intend 
no war; they signed the Pact of Paris. 
The “hole in the Covenant” is shrink- 
ing every year, and in a war of genuine 
self-defence they would be likely to 
have on their side all the imponderables 
the League can muster. At any rate, 
a war with a small power should occa- 
sion them no anxiety: a war with a 
first-class power, on the other hand, a 
desperate war, is likely under present- 
day circumstances to become general, 
and a general war in which Great 
Britain by the exercise of belligerent 
rights against American trade drove 
the United States into the arms of her 
enemies would be a lost war for Great 
Britain. The business of statesmen is 
to deal in probabilities. Would they 
not probably gain by accepting the 
proposal? The United States on its 

§ Burke, Speech on American Taxation. © 


side would gain what it has contended 
for since 1783. 

There is another side to the bargain, 
and Americans must take account of 
the growing, the practically universal, 
anti-war sentiment which makes the 
concept of neutrality an immoral op- 
ponent of the effort to organize the 
world for peace. To be free from the 
scourge of war we must undertake 
some correlative obligation. “Liberty 
means responsibility,” says Bernard 
Shaw; “that is why most men dread it.” 
Well, if the English are willing to take 
responsiblitiy let us make it clear that 
we shall not quarrel with them on ac- 
count of their discharge of it. If the 
British fleet becomes a posse comitatus 
to check or subdue a wrongdoer, let us 
not take the wrongdoer’s side by fur- 
nishing him supply. 

The President has exercised the 
power of embargo on shipments of 
arms to Mexico, China and elsewhere, 
and he has already received a legislative 
precept to act in this very matter. In 
1910 Congress passed a joint resolution 
authorizing the President to consider 
limitation of armaments and the ex- 
pediency “of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international 
force for the preservation of universal 
peace.” Some kind of present-day 
intimation that the President would 
exercise this power as the conditions of 
the emergency might determine should 
reduce the controversy to inconsider- 
able dimensions. 

The arrangement of “understand- 
ing” suggested has the substance and 
the aspect of a joint undertaking in a 
general exercise of sea power; it re- 
quires no abandonment of American 
principle or painful surrender by the 
British of their inveterate sea suprem- 
acy; it would create no combination of 
the two most powerful navies which 
might threaten the liberty of other na- 
tions. It would come as the natural 
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supplementation of the Pact of Paris, 
for which those persons are looking 


who try to keep political ideas abreast 


of the march of events. 


It would put 


two like-minded peoples at work on 
the same job, in place of using their 
like minds to outwit or frustrate each 
other. 
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The New Conception of War 


By P. Duacan 
Director, Institute of International Education, New York City 


HE term Freedom of the Seas has 

received so multifarious and con- 
tradictory definitions that no single one 
has been generally accepted. The 
Freedom of the Seas is not a peace 
problem. During peace the sea is 
free and commerce freely goes over it 
and nations have few disputes about it. 


_The term connotes essentially a war 


problem. The old conception of war 
was of two belligerents or two groups of 
belligerents fighting for supremacy with 
the rest of the world neutral. In order 
to crush the enemy the belligerents 
expanded to the very uttermost what- 
ever rules of international law ought 
to be observed. The neutrals, on the 
other hand, insisted upon at least 
retaining, if not expanding, neutral 
rights. The result has been the clash 
between neutrals and belligerents that 
every war has shown. Each war has 
produced anew a great controversy 
over blockade and contraband and 
continuous voyages and other difficult 
problems. 


Opposine VIEWS 


Great Britain has been the chief 
exponent for the last two hundred 
years of belligerent rights in time of 
war, and the United States, since it 
became independent, has been the chief 
exponent of neutral rights in time of 
war. The reasons for this are per- 
fectly obvious. Great Britain is an 
island, which during the eighteenth 
century depended upon its commerce 
for its existence. Since the Industrial 
Revolution, which was contempora- 
neous with the American Revolution, 
and which introduced the factory sys- 
tem into Great Britain, Great Britain 


has become still more dependent upon 
its commerce than it had been in the 
eighteenth century. It must not be 


forgotten that Great Britain does not | 


produce enough food to support a 
quarter of its population. The only 
way it can afford to pay for the other 
three quarters, is to sell all over the 
world the goods which it manufactures 
in its factories and to obtain from all 
over the world the raw materials to 
manufacture. When one remembers 
that but two and a half days of work 
per week are required in the factories of 
Great Britain to produce enough goods 
to supply her own population and the 
other three and a half days of work in 
those factories are devoted to producing 
goods for sale abroad with which to 
pay for raw materials and food, one can 
understand how serious a problem it is 
to the British that the lanes of traffic 
throughout the world shall be kept 
free. Otherwise the British people 
starve—as they nearly starved during 
the last war. 

One can equally well understand the 
American position as the exponent of 
neutral rights in time of war. Before 
the Civil War the United States was 
the second great carrying nation and, 
as it was more or less isolated from 
Europe and Europe’s wars, it expected 
to be the chief neutral in the wars that 
would take place in Europe, and to 
demand the right to send its goods to 
both belligerents. It is true that dur- 
ing the Civil War the United States 
yielded its position to a considerable 
extent as the exponent of neutral rights 
and became rather the advocate of 
belligerent rights, but as soon as the 
Civil War was over it reverted to its 
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former position and became again the 
great exponent of neutral rights in 
time of war. 


Tue New Conception or War 


Since the Great War a new concep- 
tion of war has arisen. The old con- 
ception of war, as an instrument of 
national policy to advance national 
interest and prestige, has given way to 
a new conception which makes war the 
combined actio tions to preserve. 
international agreements. That is the 
‘Most important thing to remember in 
considering this problem, that the new 
conception of war is that war is the 
combined action of nations to preserve 
international agreements. Now, if 
that is true surely it must have an im- 
portant influence in modifying the 
conception of neutral rights. It seems 
to me that the acceptance of the 
Kellogg Pact on our part carries with 
it the acceptance of its implications, 
and has materially affected our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. It is 
true that when the United States 
Senate accepted the Pact, it added a 
statement to it to the effect that in so 
doing the United States was not 
obligated in any way to join in coercing 
an offender who had violated the Pact. 
That is unquestionably true legally 
but no reasonable person will deny that 
accepting the Pact puts upon the 
United States a moral obligation, at 
least to see to it that it does not give aid 
and comfort to the offender by demand- 
ing that it have the right to realize its 
neutral rights in the face of an attempt 
upon the part, e.g., of the League of 
Nations or signatories of the Locarno 
Pact, to punish the offender. If that 
be true, if we are morally bound to 
accept the implications of the Pact, 
then it seems to me that the resolution 
introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Borah demanding a new definition of 
sea law, but at the same time insisting 
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upon the inviolability of private prop- 
erty during the war, makes the whole 
subject futile of discussion. If we are 
going to insist that neutral nations 
shall have the right to trade where they 
will and at the same time we hold aloof 
from the rest of the world in combining 
to preserve international agreements, 
then the hope that Great Britain will 
agree with us upon a solution of the 
problem of the Freedom of the Seas 
seems to me to be quite distant. 


AnGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


That is the one thing, it seems to me, 
that is the crux of all our Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. You must have been 
confused, as I was during the last dis- 
armament conference at Geneva, by 
the reports of the disputes in the papers 
as to the relative importance of 10,- 
000-ton cruisers as against 6,000-ton 
cruisers, and six-inch guns as against 
eight-inch guns, and global distribution 
as against regional distribution and by 
the other technical aspects of the 
problem which were considered at the 
Conference. The reason was that the 
British wanted to defend their position 
on the cruiser and gun problems in 
order to be sure that they could enforce 
their belligerent rights in time of war, 
and the Americans insisted upon their 
position in the cruiser and gun prob- 
lems for the reason that they wanted 
to be able to protect neutral rights in 
time of war. If the problem of 
neutral rights in time of war, and that 
means the problem of the Freedom of 
the Seas, could be solved as implied in 
the Pact, it seems to me that all these 
questions of cruisers and guns would 
present little difficulty of solution. 

A splendid brochure was written by 
that fine publicist, Munroe Smith, 
during the last war entitled Militarism 
and Statecraft. It was an exposition 
of the work of Bismark particularly 
during the last half of the nineteenth 
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century. In the brochure, Munroe 
Smith tried to show that Bismark’s 
great success was due to the fact 
that in the conflict between policy 
and strategy, in the conflict between 
the statesman and the general, 
Bismark always won out. He decided 
the policy and the generals and 
admirals had to carry out that policy. 
But after Bismark disappeared, the 
reverse was true in Germany in that it 
was strategy that determined policy. 
The generals and admirals decided what 
the statesmen should do. We know 
the sad results of that system. It 
seems to me that if we are going to 
have another conference, the most 
important preparatory consideration 
is that the admirals shall go as adju- 
tants, perhaps, but that the statesmen 
shall be the true representatives of the 
country, and that it shall be policy 
that will determine strategy, and not 
the reverse. 

In this problem of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations which we are considering 
the important thing at the present time 
is to get the world to understand, and, if 
possible, to agree upon the new con- 
ception of war. I think there is con- 
siderable ground for optimism. I hap- 
pened to be in Great Britain at the time 
the Kellogg Pact was announced in the 
papers and I know the great enthusiasm 
with which it was received everywhere 


in England by laymen, including 
statesmen in high positions. The only 
place it was not received enthusiasti- 
cally was in the Admirality. To 
spread the knowledge of the meaning 
of the new conception of war, viz., that 
it is the combined action of nations to 
preserve international agreements and 
thereby peace, is not going to be an 
easy undertaking. The old psychology 
of war has lasted for hundreds of years, 
and it cannot be uprooted in a short 
time. It is going to take a great cam- 
paign of education to do this, and in 
such a campaign the two English speak- 
ing nations have the most important 
part to play. 

I had to visit, in addition to England, 
some nine other countries during my 
stay in Europe last year. Although 
the peoples of those other countries 
received the news of the Kellogg Pact 
most favorably, it was received nowhere 
with the enthusiasm with which it was 
welcomed in Great Britain. If the 
two English-speaking peoples unite to 
accept this new conception of war and 
its implications, the peoples of the 
world can have a strong hope for peace 
in the future. If they do not, the 
prospects for peace are not very bright. 
It seems to me the part that such an 
organization as this ought to play in 
such a campaign of education is ob- 
vious. 
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The American Inferiority Complex 


By Artuur BuLLARD 
Washington, D. C. 


F “facts” were interesting, the cen- 

sus reports would be best sellers. 
The background, against which the 
facts show and from which they derive 
their meaning, is what is really interest- 
ing. And the background of Anglo- 
American relations is colored by the 
statistics of commerce. We do not 
have to accept the Marxian theory 
that economics explains everything, 
we do not have to ignore the other 
values involved, to see that the way 
in which we have challenged the 
accustomed British supremacy in the 
economic life of the world—success- 
fully challenged it in many aspects— 
influences the mood in which each 
country considers every new dispute. 
Whether it is the ratio of warships, 
the formulization of sea law, the 
shocking case of the I’m Alone or the 
ownership of polar wastes in Ant- 
arctica, the important thing—more 
weighty than the facts involved—is 
that one party to the controversy has 
been bred in the tradition of assured 
and easy dominance and is irritatingly 
disturbed by the challenge of an up- 
start. The other party to the discus- 
sion—ourselves—approaches the new 
discussion, smarting under the memory 
of past snubs, vaguely but assertively 
conscious of growing power, determined 
that the established relationship shall 
be altered—tremendously more con- 
cerned in its general claim of “parity,” 
than in the details of the specific dis- 
pute. I submit that whatever real 
danger there is in our controversies 
with England lies in this psychologica! 
background. 
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CONTROVERSIES 


Figures of speech are valuable not 
because of the accuracy of their com- 
parisons, but because of the familiarity 
of the picture they call vividly to mind 
as an aid in comprehending what is 
less familiar and illusive. So let us 
use the father-son simile. Even if 
both we and the English protest that 
the analogy is far-fetched, it reminds 
us all of an experience through which 
we have lived. 

I do not know whether any father 
was ever wise and just and generous 
to a growing son. I am sure my 
father tried to be. I doubt if any son 
was ever understanding, fair and gentle 
to his father. I was not. My father 
consistently thought that I was younger 
than I thought myself to be. And as 
I look back on it now, I am pretty sure 
he was generally right. If I had been 
as grown up as I thought I was, I 
would have realized how certain I was 
to win out in the long run. I would 
not have been so brutally impatient. 
I recall one heated dispute over a 
latchkey—the epic struggle over the 
freedom of the streets. If I had been 
old enough then to realize how in- 
evitable latchkeys were to be in my 
life—how often I would lose and abuse 
them—I would not have been so 
belligerent then. But the dominant 
memory of that epoch is how often 
there were flare-ups over nothing at 
all. The relationship was such that 
there was a spontaneous generation of 
quarrels even when there was nothing 
to quarrel about. 
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Having used this father-son simile 
to suggest a frame of mind, a psycho- 
logical background for the Anglo- 
American problem, let us try to fill in 
the concrete details. 

If we would understand this shift in 
power, we should turn away from the 
spread-eagle, tail-twisting, glory-writ- 
ers on our side of the ocean and read 
the more sober studies of the relatively 
disinterested writers of the Continent. 
It is surprising how little this third 
party judgment is known and con- 
sidered in America. If our people gen- 
erally realized how far objective ob- 
servers have discounted the future, 
how certain the rest of the world is 
that our generation is dominated by 
the revolutionary shift of power to 
the New World, how heavily they are 
betting on our ascendancy, there would 
be less of that blustering assertiveness 
on our part, which the fashionable 
psychologists of the day insist is a 
sure symptom of “Minderwertigkeit- 
gefiihl.” 

At nineteen I was a silly ass, storm- 
ing and ranting—to my present shame 
—because I did not realize that I was 
bound to grow up 

The European literature on the 
subject of Anglo-American relations 
which appeared in the first decade of 
this century is worth rereading. Even 
before the war, Continental, especially 
German, writers were seeing how the 
up-curve of our growth was much 
steeper than that of Great Britain. 
I recall my surprise, my rather shocked 
surprise, at reading, about 1910, the 
French translations of a German book 
on “American Imperialism vs. British 
Imperialism.” There were graphic 
charts comparing the relative growth 
of the two countries. One sticks in 
my mind after these years. It showed 
the growth decade by decade since 
1790 of American and British territory 
settled and populated by whites. It 


gave me quite a new viewpoint on our 
imperial destiny. And as I recall 
this German, writing before 1910, set 
the half decade between 1920 and 1925 
as the time when we would pass out of 
the red and become a creditor instead 
of a debtor nation. 

Even before the war, such thought 
was common on the Continent; al- 
though our growth was by no means 
regular, and the British were holding 
their lead in many aspects of life, we 
were on the whole overtaking them and 
in some fields had already surpassed 
them. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON 
European RELATIONS 


_ There has been endless and often 
acrimonious discussion of the effect 
of the war on our relations with 
Europe. Did we profiteer during those 
years? Did we merely suffer a less 
severe set-back? Or did the war call 
sharp attention to an inevitable trend 
—which was advertised but not altered 
by it? It is a fruitless discussion— 
largely a matter of bookkeeping. Cer- 
tain it is that the Old World realizes 
the changing relationship much more 
clearly than it did before the war, 
much more clearly than most of our 
people do. 

To the English this altered and 
altering relationship is not only more 
clear than to us, but more painful. 
This is partly because this human 
nature of ours is more impressed by 
what hurts than by what pleases—it 
is always harder to give up something 
to which you are habituated, than to be 
denied something with which you are 
not familiar—and partly it is because 
they are more often and none too gently 
reminded of it by their neighbors. 

Take this cruiser controversy, as an 
example. The navally-minded among 
us feel that it is our duty to engage in 
a desperate struggle with the British 
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to wrest from them the supremacy of 
the seas. They are quite heroic about 
it. The navally-minded among the 
British are just as interested in this 
problem and they have difficulty in 
finding a single technical article on 
naval strategy in the press of their 
neighbors on the Continent, which 
does not begin with the assumption 
that the British have already lost the 
reality of naval supremacy and most 
of its appearance. What European 
admirals write about the Anglo-Amer- 
ican naval controversy is bitter reading 
for British Sea Lords. 

In a nutshell, continental opinion is 
that enterprise on land is more 
profitable and less risky than the 
hazards of the sea and that we are 
blessed with so vast a continental area 
that we may in the future, as we gen- 
erally have in the past, lose interest in 
ships of war; that in the present situa- 
tion the British could not engage in a 
naval war without first assuring them- 
selves that they had our consent; and 
that even if we lost interest in the 
matter and content ourselves with a 
third class navy—drop behind Japan 
and France and Italy—the British rule 
of the waves is a thing of the past— 
a chapter of history already half-for- 
gotten. We bluster about taking away 
from the British what few Englishmen, 
and practically no outside observers 
think, they have. 

It is very much the same in finance 
and commerce—even in shipping—in 
all the yardsticks by which we measure 
the relative power of nations. Where 


we are not already supreme, the trend 
towards supremacy is obvious. Time 
is on our side. We will get the latch- 
key pretty soon—inevitably—anyhow. 
We have no excuse for quarrelling 
except overgrown impatience. 


There is danger—even probability—. 


that in all these controversies of ours 
with the Old World nations, those who 
realize the rights of our growing 
strength will be slow to admit them, 
irritatingly slow with inevitable con- 
cessions, grasping at subterfuges to 
postpone the evil day, bad tempered 
and ungracious when the show-down 
can be no longer delayed. 

Being a “good loser” is the next to 
the hardest thing in the world. The 
hardest is to be a good winner. The 
greatest danger in our relations with 
the Old World is that we will be too 
swaggeringly impatient. We should 
carefully examine our own eyes, before 
getting excited about the mote in our 
neighbor’s eye. If some superhuman 
psychoanalyst could take hold of us as 
a nation and cure us of our “infe- 
riority complex”—teach us the calm 
patience which comes not from strength 
but from sober realization of strength, 
I would be more comfortably confident 
about the future of Anglo-American 
relations. 

If we were one-half as conscious of 
our tremendous and growing power as 
the rest of the world is, we would ana- 
lyze its sources and be more humble. 
And the more we realize the implica- 
tions and responsibilities of this power, 
the more civilized we will become. 
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The Use of Military Power and Anglo-American 
Relations 


By Netson P. Meap 
College of the City of New York 


N discussing the future of the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Great Britain one fact stands out 
clearly and that is that the peace of the 
world is conditioned in large measure 
upon the friendly relations of these two 
great nations. One need not suggest 
any sort of alliance between ourselves 
and England in holding that in so far as 
these two countries see eye to eye in 
regard to great world problems the 
future peace of the world is assured. 
Much has been heard in recent months 
from the experts, both naval and politi- 
cal, on both sides of the ocean concern- 
ing the divergent views of the United 
States and Great Britain over the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the seas. That 
the points of view of the official spokes- 
men of the two countries on this much 
mooted question have differed in the 
past, it would be futile to deny. But is 
it not possible to reéxamine these his- 
toric differences in the light of recent 
events, and arrive at a solution that 
will satisfy the reasonable demands of 
both nations? 

A hopeful suggestion has been made 
by a number of writers both in this 
country and in England that a distine- 
tion should be drawn between wars of 
the old type, that is, wars engaged in by 
nations as an instrument of national 
policy to acquire territory or to en- 
hance national prestige, and wars 
undertaken as collective enterprises to 
enforce international agreements. The 
former type of war has been renounced 
by most of the civilized nations of the 
world by means of the recently signed 


Paris Pact. It is in connection with 
the second type of military activity 
undertaken by the League of Nations 
or other international organizations for 
the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional agreements that the question of 
the traditional policy of the United 
States, in relation to the freedom of the 
seas, is significant. If we insist upon 
our right to trade with a nation which 
has violated its obligations under the 
League covenant and against which 
the League has declared an economic 
blockade, it will make the use of such a 
sanction by the League of little or no 
value. Without raising the contro- 
versial question of our association with 
the League of Nations, it would ap- 
pear to be unreasonable for this coun- 
try to place an obstacle in the way of 
those nations that are attempting to 
maintain the sanctity of international 
obligations. 

It will take time to get the people of 
this country and of the world in gen- 
eral to regard military force as a means 
of maintaining international agree- 
ments rather than as an instrument of 
national aggression. The habits of 
thought of a people cannot be changed 
overnight. Forcenturies the world has 
thought in terms of war of the old type. 
But the events of recent years indicate 
a new and more hopeful orientation on 
the question of war. The various plans 
which have been proposed for the 
peaceful adjustment of international 
disputes, the Paris Pact for the renun- 
ciation of aggressive war, the insistent 
discussion of plans for the reduction of 
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both land and naval armaments, are 
all indications of the tendency to think 
in terms of peace instead of in terms of 
war. 

In the final analysis the decision on 
this all-important question rests with 
the people of the United States and of 
the other civilized nations of the world. 
If the people desire peace the experts 
will find ways and means of satisfying 
this desire. The problem before us is 
one of mass education. In this coun- 
try in particular there is still much to 
be done in developing what has been 


called international-mindedness. This 
is possible without in any way depre- 
ciating a sane spirit of national patriot- 
ism. The Great War gave abundant 
evidence of the interdependence and 
interrelation of the nations of the 
world. It behooves us to strive to 
overcome the ingrained provincialism 
of the American people and to put 
ourselves in tune with the new thoughts 
and new ideas looking to the peaceful 
organization of the world which are 
being so earnestly discussed at the pres- 
ent time. 
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Some Recent Developments Making for Better 
Anglo-American Relations 


By E. Lince.Bacn 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


HE réle of the prophet is hardly 

that of the historian. The histo- 
rian dealing with the past has to know 
a great deal about facts and events, 
knowledge of which is often acquired 
with a great deal of labor. This is pre- 
sumably not necessary when one proph- 
esies. I say, presumably, because, 
on more careful consideration, it is clear 
that predictions in regard to the future, 
to be worth while at all, must be based 
upon an appreciation of past develop- 
ment and a keen sense for the trend and 
tendencies of recent history. Hence 
although I do not pretend to a claim to 
the prophet’s réle on this basis, I be- 
lieve that to be a good prophet, one 
should first be a good historian. 


BetTrer ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


Looking at the future of Anglo- 
American relations in the light of recent 
developments I see three important 
forces or factors that are making, and 
will make, for better understanding, 
even though commercial rivalry and a 
survival of an unfortunate traditional 
antagonism in certain quarters may 
cause trouble. The first of these lies in 
the fact that during the World War and 
since, many of the distorted statements 
in our school texts as to our relations 
with England in the past have been re- 
written on a more scientific basis, and 
therefore with more regard for the 
truth. The result is already evident in 
a better attitude towards Great Britain, 
and a fairer apprai 
in Our disputes with her in the past, 
That this has long been due is known to 


historical scholars generally. After all 
we speak the same language and read 
many of the same books. Barrie and 
Walpole are best sellers in America, 
while many of our authors have a large 
sale in England. Chaucer, Shake- 
speare and Milton are, of course, a heri- 
tage common to both nations. 
National psychology is a powerful 
factor in shaping international rela- 
tions. Although often quite intangi- 
ble, it is nevertheless very dynamic. 
It reflects itself in many ways: in 
customs, habits, dress and even food. 
To live in Petrograd even for a few 
months only, burning one’s fingers in 
learning to drink hot tea with lemon 
and sugar out of thin glasses, makes one 
unprepared for the strong fragrant 
coffee served in heavy unbreakable cups 
by rosy cheeked Finnish girls—an 
hour’s journey to the north. Equally 
unexpected is the change in architec- 
ture and the landscape in general; in the 
disappearance of the dome of the 
Orthodox Church to make room for the 
penetrating spires of the brick chapels 
of Lutheran Finland. I have a friend 
who traveled on foot throughout every 
part of the Rhine Valley. He main- 
tains that the only real frontier between 
Germany and France is a line following 
points where light bread and wine give 
place to beer and black bread. We in 
America flatter ourselves that we have 
a very keen sense of humor and credit 
the Englishmen with rather slow men- 
tal processes on that score. Some go so 
far as to believe in the saying that to 
make an Englishman happy in his old 
age, you tell him a good story in his 
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youth. On the other hand there are 
English who believe that the reason 
that no lie ever passed the lips of the 
Father of his Country was because, like 
all Americans, he spoke through his 
nose. 

Fortunately these exaggerations no 
longer reflect serious differences be- 
tween the two great English speaking 
people. The tremendous destruction 
of physical distance and the increasing 
popularity of travel is revealing to both 
the Englishman and the American the 
fact that the two peoples are very much 
alike and have after all very similar 
aims and ambitions. This, together 
with the new point of view among his- 
torians, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, will work marvels in the direction 
of better relations for the future. 

Another force that is beginning to 
make itself felt grows out of the tadical 
change in the character of the British 
Empire itself. I refer to the trans- 
formation of the Empire into the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
autonomous self-governing, and, in 
practice, now conducting their own for- 
eign affairs. This does not mean 
merely, that Canada sends the Hon. 
Mr. Vincent Massey as the representa- 
tive of the Dominion Government to 
Washington, that we accredit an agent 
to Ottawa or that the Irish Free State, 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa exchange ministers with us. It 
means vastly more than that. Rightly 
interpreted, it signifies that in cases of 
difficulties between the British and our- 
selves, there will be brought to bear 
upon their solution an entirely new in- 
fluence and point of view—the point of 
view and the interests of the Domin- 
ions which are often much closer to our 
own. More and more Downing Street 
and the ultra conservative tendencies 
of the Foreign Office will be subjected 


to the liberalizing and progressive ten- 
dencies of the overseas Dominions. 

A third force operating to bring the 
two countries together is the change 
in Great Britain on the vexed ques- 
tion of “The Freedom of the Seas.” 
It appears in Britain’s necessity to 
accept our interpretation of neutral 
rights as against her claims for 
belligerent rights. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that under the condi- 
tions of present day warfare the time 
honored position of England on this 
question is no longer consistent with her 
best interests and national security. 

A few years ago I had a conversation 
with the then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty on this question. The British 
naval authorities were much concerned 
over the refusal of France to include 
submarines in the discussion of naval 
disarmament at the Washington Con- 
ference. Pointing to a map on the 
wall of the room he said: 

“Here are three coasts in the possession 

of France, anyone of which would have 
guaranteed victory to the enemy in the last 
war had they been in possession of it.” 
It is quite evident that in developing 
their policies for the future English 
naval strategists have to keep in mind, 
not only the possibilities of the sub- 
marine, but of France as a potential 
enemy. Further, another menace to 
British commerce and her merchant 
marine, upon which her food supply and 
raw products must depend in the time of 
war, has made its appearance in the 
form of the airplane. Together these 
new factors—modern weapons of war- 
fare—are already creating a strong op- 
position to the time honored policy of 
Great Britain on the question of neutral 
versus belligerent rights. Indeed it is 
not at all improbable that ere long the 
British will have come over to our point 
of view on this important question. 
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Anglo-American Relations 


By Pair Kerr 
Former Private Secretary to the Rt. Hon. Lloyd George 


HE problem of Anglo-American 
relations is not primarily one of the 
relations between the United States 
and Great Britain; it is the problem 
of the responsibility which lies before 
each, as individual members of the 
world commonwealth of nations, for 
increasing the reign of peace, justice 

and freedom among men. 
A commonwealth has been defined as 


A community of free, independent and 
equal men and women, dedicated to pro- 
mote ever better and fuller conditions of life 
for one another, in obedience to the princi- 
ple of justice, mercy and truth which they 
embody in their laws. 

As individuals we have no choice as to 
whether or not we shall assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Morally 
speaking, have we any more choice as 
to whether, as nations, we shall or 
shall not assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship in that commonwealth of 
nations in which we find ourselves on 
earth? 

In the world war, in which both the 
British and the American Common- 
wealths played a worthy part, it was 
decided that world progress should 
continue on the basis of both liberty 
and democracy and not of obedience 
to the dictation of autocratic military 
power. But neither liberty nor democ- 
racy are secure without unity, with- 
out the establishment of a reign of 
world law, constitutionally defined 
and amenable to constant change by 


constitutional and democratic means. 

The road to a true commonwealth 
of all nations, which will assure peace, 
freedom, justice, prosperity and equal- 
ity to all the peoples of the earth, is 
doubtless a long one. But the first 
steps along it are surely clear. It is 


that all states should accept the sov- . 


ereignty of international laws which 
they themselves have helped to enact by 
constitutional and democratic means; 
that they should create alternative 
judicial and political methods whereby 
international disputes can be settled 
by an appeal to reason and justice 
pacifically determined instead of by 
an appeal to war; and that they them- 
selves should assume the police obliga- 
tion of preventing resort to war as an 
instrument of national policy thereby 
giving to all the security against wilful 
violence which is peace. 

The alternative is to allow interna- 
tional anarchy, competitive arma- 
ments, and the prestige of the many 
forms of tyranny now germinating 
in Europe and Asia to grow, so that, 
a decade or two hence, it will once more 
be necessary to preserve freedom and 
democracy in the world at the cost of a 
world war infinitely more savage and 
infinitely more destructive to civilian 
life than the last. 

Liberty, justice, peace and steady 
progress for all nations, are within reach 
if those on both sides of the Atlantic 
who, having eyes to see, faint not. 
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Making the Peace Pact Effective 


By ArtTuuR CAPPER 
United States Senator from Kansas 


Y resolution, introduced in the 
United States Senate is intended 
to implement—provide means of mak- 
ing effective—the Pact of Paris, other- 
wise known as the Kellogg-Briand 
multilateral peace treaty—the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. It has been referred to 
also as the arms embargo resolution. 

I believe this resolution offers at least 
the basis for supplying efficient ma- 
chinery for lending objective meaning 
to the Pact of Paris. Its purpose is 
to put the Government of the United 
States on record, and in position to 
effectuate that Pact, by taking the 
next step toward safeguarding inter- 
national peace. 

This resolution renews in substance 
a proposal contained in an earlier 
resolution, introduced by myself in 
December, 1927. It provides that any 
nation signatory to the Pact of Paris 
which breaks its word shall not be 
aided directly or indirectly by our 
nationals, with the consent or protec- 
tion of our government to carry on 
its war. 

My resolution also contemplates 
that our government shall at once 
negotiate treaties or understandings 
with other signatory powers for similar 
action on their part. 


RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


The moment it becomes clear that 
a nation which has solemnly pledged 
itself to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy, but which never- 
theless provokes or invites or starts a 
war, will not be able to buy munitions 
or other war supplies from the Ameri- 
can people with which to carry on the 
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war—then that war will come to a 
sudden end. In fact, I doubt whether 
it will ever be begun. 

It is my belief that the adoption and 
effectuation of this resolution will tend 
to make the Peace Pact effective. It 
will, in ‘a measure, underwrite the Pact 
of Paris without compelling us to 
attempt to police the world. 

The Pact of Paris renounces war as 
an instrument of national policy. 
There are no reservations to that. 
Our own records show it. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, if he has been correctly 
quoted, has stated the same to the 
House of Commons. The Pact marks 
a new era in international relations; a 
new chapter in international law. It is, 
to my mind, very logical that a nation 
like our own, which intends to keep 
its solemnly given word in this respect, 
shall not aid, directly or indirectly, 
any other nation that may prove 
faithless. 

In the face of the engagements of 
the Pact, it would be anomalous, to 
say the least, for the people of a state 
which has bound itself by the terms 
of the Pact to encourage its breach 
by permitting the shipment of arms 
and munitions of war to the treaty 
breaker. 

The honor of this nation should not 
sanction its giving aid and comfort to 
a treaty-breaking state. 

It is to the interest of this country to 
promote and have world peace. It is 
of vital interest to this country that 
it should seek to prevent the outbreak 
of war by warning conscienceless 
treaty-breaking nations of the attitude 
the United States will take. 
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It is proposed to carry out the spirit 
of the Kellogg-Briand treaty ; to prevent 
conscienceless nationals from making a 
profit out of aiding and abetting nations 
that violate the Pact. It should be 
impressed upon statesmen and upon 
citizens that war will not be a means 
of carrying on a profitable trade in 
international murder that in the end 
will cost the lives of our own youth 
and saddle another tremendous war 
debt upon the surviving people of this 
nation. : 

How the United States can best 
advance the cause of world peace 
without becoming an_ international 
policeman—as most of our people see 
it—is one of the most important prob- 
lems this country faces. We, and 
other nations, have renounced war as a 
national policy. This is a long step 
toward the goal of world peace. But 
it is only a step, perhaps one should 
say a stride. There is quite a march 
ahead of us yet before the goal is 
attained. 

I believe it can be stated, with 


_ emphasis and probably finality, that 


the people of the United States have 
no intention of accepting the duties 
of an international police force in the 
interest of world peace. The United 
States is not prepared to enter into 
any formal—or informal, for that mat- 
ter—obligation to intervene in the in- 
terest of peace when other nations 
go to war. The country has regis- 
tered this decision, and I believe it 
is generally understood at home and 
in most circles abroad where the matter 
is given consideration. 

But that does not mean, to my mind 
and I believe in the minds of the mass 
of the American people, that this coun- 
try cannot actively and effectively 
advocate the cause of world peace, and 
take such further steps as will promote 
the effectuation of the renunciation 
of war. 


My resolution is intended to carry 
us in that direction. And I believe 
a study of history, and of the under- 
lying causes and purposes of our 
foreign relations policy in the past, 
will lead to the conclusion that the 
resolution is in harmony with those 
purposes. The first law of life is self- 
preservation, whether of the individual 
or the nation. That law of self-preser- 
vation is the foundation of our foreign 
policy. World peace is becoming more 
and more necessary to the future wel- 
fare of this country. Our foreign pol- 
icy should be the means, not the end; 
it should conform to world conditions. 


ADVANCED THOUGHT ON 
Forerien Pouicy 

Public opinion, in the last analysis, 
is a powerful factor in the destinies 
of nations, as in the welfare of the 
individual. 

Our country has held a high place 
as a molder of public opinion and the 
public customs—law—of the world. 
The Kellogg Pact is only the latest 
expression of the advanced thought, 
the looking to the future, which has 
characterized the attitude and actions 
of the United States since it became an 
independent nation. 

It is by basing its policies on a 
careful and conscientious study of 
facts and social conditions, on a recog- 
nition of world conditions and Ameri- 
can interests in world conditions as 
well as our own situation, tempered 
by a respect for law and custom, that 
the United States has become an out- 
standing nation. It is that same tradi- 
tion, basing our action on a careful 
summarizing of facts, on an analysis 
of what these facts mean and indicate, 
and considering the future welfare of 
our country and the interests of our 
civilization, that this country should 
continue. 

The point I am trying to make is 
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that our foreign policy should be 
based on a careful and accurate and 
sane consideration of the end to be at- 
tained, not primarily on the means by 
which we have striven to attain that 
end in the past. We should be guided 
by the experience of the past in de- 
ciding upon the means to that end; 
but we should not be bound by the 
means used in the past to such an 
extent that those means become the end 
to be attained in the present and the 
future. 


Ear y INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


When in 1793 the cabinet of George 
Washington faced the question of what 
position the United States should take 
in respect to the extensive war then 
raging in Europe, it took into con- 
sideration the facts of the situation 
as it existed then, at the close of the 
eighteenth century; the interests of 
the United States; the claims of justice 
and good neighborliness and neu- 
trality, and the then “modern usage 
of nations.” 

President Washington’s proclama- 
tion of April 22, 1793 stands as a 
landmark in the history of the develop- 
ment of neutrality. It is a landmark 
because the great statesmen who then 
were guiding the affairs and shaping 
the destinies of the young Republic 
were practical, not entirely theoretical, 
men. They took into consideration 
the conditions of society at that time, 
social and political, and they tempered 
their practical experience with the 
notions of justice and law which were 
modern at that time. They were 
guided by the experience of the past, 
in applying to the present their hopes 
as well as their beliefs in the future 
interests of the United States. 

Washington and his cabinet were 
not mere followers. They were origi- 
nators. Not unmindful of the past, 
they were keenly alive to the present— 


also they looked to the future. In the 
main their conclusions were based on 
principles, not on past conclusions and 
policies and precedents, although these 
were given due weight in the applica- 
tion of principles. 

Secretary Hamilton Fish could well 
say, in 1869, that 


The United States may almost be said to 
have originated the modern doctrine of the 
obligation of neutrals to maintain their 
neutrality. 


The carefully considered position 
which Washington and his cabinet 
took was well calculated to protect the 
interests of the United States and its 
position in the world, in view of the 
political society and economic structure 
and facts at the end of the eighteenth 
century. A world war—so far as the 
civilized world at that time was con- 
cerned—had begun. Questions of 
principle, questions of political and 
territorial interests—perhaps one should 
say aggrandizement—were involved in 
the great struggle which revolutionary 
France was to be called upon to sustain 
for twenty years. 

The world knew coéperation of the 
nations only in the terms of alliances 
for aggression or for protection. The 
idea of an international interest, of 
international codperation to prevent 
war, had not then been germinated. 

The interest of the United States 
was evident. It was at the outset of 
its career as a nation. It was just 
recovering from the effects of the War 
of the Revolution. It was getting 
oriented as a nation; it had an ex- 
tended carrying trade and a developing 
commerce. Its interest was to con- 
tinue its business relations with all 
belligerents, so far as possible, and 
to develop the growing trade of its 
enterprising seamen and merchants, 
on which the prosperity of the farmers 
and manufacturers depended for the 
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foreign outlet of the national agricul- 
tural surplus. 

The United States practically was 
isolated. Europe’s ports were better 
than a month away from our coast. 
The settlements of our people did not 
reach a third of the way across the 
continent to the Pacific. The coun- 
tries beyond the great Western ocean 
were not thought of as forming a part 
of the society of nations. Their status 
was not a matter of concern to our 
world; the peace of our world did not 
depend upon that status, at any rate. 

A wise regard for the best interests 
of their country and a careful considera- 
tion of the existing laws and customs 
affecting international relations united 
to form the determination of President 
Washington’s cabinet to treat with 
perfect equality the two warring groups; 
to assure equality of treatment to both. 

The legal basis of Washington’s 
position, which consolidated the law 
of neutrality of the eighteenth century, 
was well put by John Quincy Adams a 
quarter of a century later. 


By the usual principles of international 
law the state of neutrality recognizes the 
cause of both parties to the contest as just 
—that is, it avoids all consideration of the 
merits of the contest. 


On this legal theory, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, Jefferson could 


_ defend, from a perfectly sound and 


tenable position, the shipment of arms 
and munitions to all belligerents on 
the plea that it would be 


Hard in principle to interfere with the oc- 
cupation of American manufacturers to 
suppress their calling, perhaps the only 


means of their subsistence because a war — 


exists in foreign and distant countries in 
which we have no concern. 

In his day and generation, in the youth 
of the United States, in the day of the 
sailing ship and the stage coach, in 
the day of isolated America, the first 


Secretary of State spoke wisely and 
acted wisely. He voiced the law of 
national self-preservation as applied 
to then existing conditions and re- 
lationships. 


Economic PRoGREsS 


_ But progress since 1793 has been in 
rapid crescendo. Development of 
means of communication and in pro- 
duction has been marked—it has been 
marvelous. International finance has 
changed its character. Fifty thou- 
sand-ton steamships cross the Atlantic 
in six days. We have the electric 
cable, the transatlantic telephone, the 
radio. Huge munitions plants, in- 
dustrial development, the equipment 
of this country to produce corn and 
wheat and cotton and livestock, the 
hurrying but efficient rush of the in- 
dustrial system—these are a few of 
the things that have greatly modified 
the world which Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton knew, and for 
which they laid down rules of guidance 
for the infant Republic in dealing 
with the rest of that world. 

And the United States have grown 
and prospered. No longer thirteen 
sparsely settled states along the At- 
lantic seaboard, they have grown to 
be a nation stretching across a con- 
tinent, with Japan and China across 
the Pacific for neighbors on the west, 
and Western Europe brushing elbows 
with us on the east. We are one of 
the most powerful, perhaps the most 
powerful, nation in the world today. 
Our interests reach into every quarter 
of the earth; our people are concerned 
in the happenings in every continent. 

The time is past, long since past, 
when a forward-looking secretary of 
state can say that a European war is 
one “in which we have no concern.” 
Contrast with Jefferson’s dictum Sec- 
retary Kellogg’s recent words at George- 
town: 
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The legality of war must be denounced. 
It must, not only in the opinion of peoples 
but in the conduct of nations, be made an 
international crime. We must reverse the 
order of international conduct and instead 
of war being an acknowledged institution 
among nations it must be made an offense 
of nations. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
appalling results of the last war, but with 
the discoveries of science, improvements of 
the means of destruction on sea and on 
land, nobody can look upon another war 
without shuddering at its inevitable result. 

It is my opinion that Western civiliza- 
tion would not survive another such 
calamity. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


We have traveled far, indeed, from 
the days when an American Secretary 
of State could say that “we have no 
concern” in a war between great 
European powers. 

The Kellogg Peace Pact recognizes 
our concern, our vital interest, in the 
wars of others, and our concern and 
vital interest in the peace of the 
world. 

This government took the lead in 
binding the nations of the world into 
a compact to renounce war as an in- 
strument of international policy. We 
have agreed that not again will we, in 
case of war, “recognize the cause of 
both parties to the contest.” At 
least, that is my interpretation of the 
real meaning of the adoption of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. No longer, as 
in Adams’ day, do we believe that in 
a war between two states all the other 
states must avoid “all consideration 
of the merits of the contest.” 

We have arrived at the conception, 
the realization, that the arbitrary act 
of a single government menaces West- 
ern civilization; we have joined in 
signing a solemn compact not to resort 
to war as an instrument of national 
policy, but in its stead to substitute 


the settlement of differences by arbitra- 
tion, by conciliation, or by conference. 

This is the new principle which lies 
at the foundation of international co- 
operation. 

International codperation has a 
newer character than the alliances of 
the eighteenth century; it is codpera- 
tion to prevent war, not alliance to 
win wars. The principle is being ac- 
cepted universally. Said Secretary 
Kellogg at Georgetown University: 


Nearly every nation in the world has 
signed the treaty or adhered to it, and 
ratifications are coming in nearly every 
day, and more than that the action of 
governments is backed by almost the 
unanimous opinion of the world. 


Under this new principle, now ac- 
corded world wide recognition, the 
nation which ruthlessly breaks the 
peace of the world and thereby threat- 
ens the downfall of Western civilization 
is guilty of an international crime and 
of an offense against the United States 
for a breach of its Pact with the United 
States. 

For this offense, I believe, it should 
not be given immediate absolution 
merely because it is a_ belligerent. 
The governments defending themselves 
and the peace of the world against a 
Pact breaker should not and I believe 
cannot be treated as merely equal in 
right to the country guilty of an in- 
ternational crime. 

The United States cannot in such 
case “avoid all consideration of the 
merits of the contest”; nor can it re- 
fuse to take cognizance of the law 
breaker. 

How better can this country protect 
its own honor and its own interest than 
by placing beyond the pale of the law 
our own citizens who send goods to 
sustain and support the international 
criminal in his offense? 

A new situation confronts us, as a 
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new situation confronted Washington 
and his cabinet in the dark days when 
the wars of the French Revolution 
were sweeping over Europe, with Eng- 
lish and French war vessels and priva- 
teers swarming over the seven seas 
wherever American merchantmen were 
wont to trade. But the new situation 
that confronted Washington and his 
cabinet, and the new situation that 
confronts us, are not the same situa- 
tion, simply because both were new 
when they arose. 

Washington and his cabinet had to 
act when war was upon them; and 
acted wisely in the light of the cir- 
cumstances that confronted them. We 
are not compelled to wait until the 
outbreak of the next war. We can 
act now, and let us try to act wisely 
in the light of the circumstances that 
confront us. Let us act in time of 
peace when our action may have a 
powerful influence in preventing an- 
other war. I share Mr. Kellogg’s fear 
of consequences to civilization should 
it come upon us, and I plead with you, 
as I intend to plead with Congress 
and with the country, to take this step 
to prevent war, not to devote ourselves 
to speculation on what we might do 
when once war comes, nor merely 
devote ourselves to preparedness for 
war, thereby perhaps inviting it. 


ExpressinG Pusiic Opinion 


My resolution, as before stated, 
implements the Kellogg Pact. It was 
the will of our people and the skilful 
diplomacy of Secretary Kellogg which 
made the Pact a reality. And from 
this country should come the leader- 
ship in devising ways to express ef- 
fectively the public opinion which we 
all know must be the substantial 
security to world peace. This public 
opinion must find its expression in acts 
of government and the act of govern- 
ment which I have proposed is the 


simplest form of the practical applica- 
tion of the high principles of the Kel- 
logg Pact. It will prevent individuals 
in the United States from making a 
profit through aiding and abetting a 


nation which has broken its solemn - 


agreement with their country. I pro- 
vide for an embargo against the coun- 
try which the President finds has 
broken the Pact, and I provide, 
furthermore, that the United States 
will withdraw its protection from those 
of its citizens who carry on commerce 
with a Pact breaker. 

So far I think we should go to square 
our own action with the profession 
of the Pact, but it is not enough. The 
public and the Government of the 
United States realized that a peace 
pact to be effective must be universal, 
at least must include all important 
countries. Let us continue to act in 
realization of this need of cojperation 
for peace. My resolution requests the 
President to negotiate treaties to bind 
other states to act as we shall to break- 
ers of the Pact, so that it will be clearly 
established by agreement of the 
governments, that under international 
law no Pact breaker is entitled to sup- 
port in his wrongdoing from the na- 
tions against whom he has sinned. 
This will fully dispose of the argument 
that it would be unlawful at interna- 
tional law for the United States to 
discriminate against a Pact breaker 
in a war, since such would be the 
rule established by agreement of the 
nations. 

I believe that since the signature of 
the Pact, the old equality of treatment 
given by the eighteenth-century rule 
of neutrality no longer applies. As 
Adam said, that was based on the 
principle that “the cause of both 
parties to the conflict is just—it avoids 
all consideration of the merits of the 
contest.” Since all the nations have 
now agreed that it is not just for a 
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power to make war to further its 
national policy, to make war to settle 
a difference rather than to resort to 
peaceful means—then that one of the 
parties which has not kept its plighted 
word cannot claim the benefit of the 
old rule. “When the reason ceases, 
then the law also ceases”’ is applicable 
to the affairs of nations as to the affairs 
of men. 


Mopern Doctrine 


But the modern doctrine tends to 
the prevention of war, rather than its 
cure after the scourge has broken out. 
The action which I propose now will 
help that arm of the Government which 
carries on foreign relations, to prevent 
war. We must think in terms of 
preserving peace rather than in terms 
of neutrality in war; we must strengthen 
the obligation in the Pact to adopt 
pacific means of settlement, and make 
it plain that we meant what we said 
when we signed it. 

Of the two types of action provided 
for in my resolution, the second is 
clearly within the usual duties of the 
President. In case of war in which the 
United States is not a party he issues 
the neutrality proclamation. It has 
been customary in that proclamation 
to warn American citizens that 


They cannot carry contraband on the high 
seas for the use or service of a belligerent 

. without incurring the risk of hostile 
capture, [and to give notice that! those 
who misconduct themselves on the prem- 
ises, will do so at their peril, and that they 
will in no wise obtain any protection from 
the United States against the consequences 
of their misconduct. 


By a slight change in the wording of a 
neutrality proclamation, the policy of 
this country as expressed in the resolu- 
tion can be announced in the usual! 
way in case war does occur. 

The embargo is to be put into force 
at the order of the President. When 


embargoes as measures in war have 
been adopted in the past, Congress 
declares its policy and leaves to the 
President the duty of applying that 
policy in a particular case. So it was 
on June 4, 1794, when the President 
was authorized to lay an embargo 
against Great Britain or France, if they 
did not cease their illegal interference 
with American commerce. So in the 
Non-Intercourse Act of 1809, the 
President was authorized 


If Great Britain or France revoke or modify 
her edicts to stop violation of the neutral 
commerce of the United States, to declare 
the same, and thereafter the United States 
trade may be renewed against the nation 
so doing. 


More recently, it is the President who 
is trusted to declare the fact on which 
depends the embargo on munitions 
shipments to American countries in 
which conditions of domestic violence 
exist under the joint resolution re- 
newed on January 31, 1922. 

The same course was followed by 
Senator Burton in the resolution he 
introduced on January 25, 1928. And 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, in the resolution 
he has introduced, plans 


To put the control of the munitions traffic 
in the hands of the President, who is fully 
informed of the conditions in foreign coun- 
tries and can exercise this power (of em- 
bargo) with all the facts before him, as 
there are no two alike. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


There is a sound basis for this con- 
stant course of Congress. It is the 
President who conducts our foreign 
relations, who is in close contact, 
through the State Department and 
our foreign envoys, with the course of 
events abroad. He is in a position 
to assemble the facts long in advance 
of the outbreak of war, to counsel with 
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other Pact-abiding nations, to warn 
potential Pact breakers and to use his 
great power under my resolution to 
prevent hostilities. If war comes, he 
will know the course of events on both 
sides which led up to it, he will know 
the recalcitrant government, the Pact 
breaker; no new question will be pre- 
sented to him; fully informed of the 
facts and of the spirit of the con- 
testants, he will ordinarily be well able 
to designate the aggressor. Prompt 
action on his part will be very apt to 
bring a war to prompt conclusion, 
since he will probably take the same 
course as other great powers which 
have been watching events in the same 
way and codperating with this Govern- 
ment in trying to head off the conflict. 
His proclamation, coming at the same 
time with that of other states, will be 
calculated to cool the ardor of an am- 
bitious government, to bring it to 
reason and render the task of the peace- 
maker easier. 

I believe that to give this power to 
the President will lead to peace. The 
wisdom of our government, its enforce- 
ment of strict neutrality, did not keep 
us out of the wars of the French 
Revolution. The story of the World 
War is fresh in our minds. Neutrality 
again was promptly and often violated 
and the violations led to war. Since 
1918, the perfecting of submarines, of 
airplanes, of gas warfare have rendered 
it more probable that we shall promptly 
be engulfed in the catastrophe of a 
great conflict. Twice have we tried 
the strictest application of the rules 
of even-handed neutrality, and twice 
have they failed us. The enforcement 
of the modern rule risks no more than 
the old. In the World War, Austria 
charged us with failing to observe 
even treatment, accused us of being a 
great workshop for her enemies, but 
never thought of declaring war. The 
situation will be the same under the 


new policy, even the nations discrimi- 
nated against will hesitate bringing the 
whole military and naval power of 
this country, its vast financial re- 
sources, into the conflict against it. 
As Germany and Austria did not per- 
mit the factual discrimination against 
them to lead them to declare war, so 
no country against which the proclama- 
tion is directed will take that step, 
unless for other reasons it has already 
been decided upon. Far more likely 
will the proclamation make for peace 
than for war even after the conflict 
begins, but the main result of this new 
policy will be to prevent war. If the 
Pact cannot prevent war, it will have 
failed of its purpose; it will have been 
a vain thing, the mighty effort which 
went into it wasted. It should be 
reénforced as I propose, to enable it to 
accomplish the hopes of the peoples 
which have been roused by its signature. 


EMBARGOES 


I do not include the embargo in the 
proposed treaty. To do so would be 
to create a binding obligation to en- 
force it, a new neutral duty which might 
give cause to awards against the Gov- 
ernment. There is no necessity of 
extending the field of international 
claims. 

But no objection can lie to the policy 
of non-support by a government of 
its citizens where they supply a Pact 
breaker. This policy relates only to 
our relations with our own citizens. 
Just as we refrain from urging claims 
for capture of contraband, we will 
refrain from urging claims for the cap- 
ture of supplies sent in such cases. 
No new neutral duty is laid upon us 
for which we can be held liable to 
other states, and it is appropriate that 
we assume ourselves that our associates 
in the Pact will deny the privilege to 
their nationals which we propose to 
deny to ours. 
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I have not included in my resolution 
an embargo against both parties, not 
only because such an embargo would 
not be concordant with the Kellogg 
Pact and would not distinguish the 
aggressor and Pact breaker, but also 
because the double embargo would 
have a quite different effect than the 
single embargo against the pledge 
breaker. 

This is evident when it is considered 
that circumstances might easily be 
such that the prospect of the double 
embargo, or of a refusal to have com- 
merce with all belligerents engaged in 
war, would encourage an aggressor in 
his purpose to precipitate war. ‘This 
would be the case whenever the ag- 
gressor was well supplied with muni- 
tions and other necessaries, and the 
victim of the aggression badly off in 
these respects. If it were the declared 
principle that the United States, in its 
altruistic desire for a peaceful world, 
would not permit supplies to be ob- 
tained here by any belligerent in war, 
the logical effect of the policy would be 
to induce all countries, and particu- 
larly those fearing aggression, to re- 
double preparations against war in 
time of peace. It is certain that 
America in its aspiration for peace 
does not desire by its action to ag- 
gravate the evil of armaments and 
preparation for war. 

If it is objected to my resolution 
that in refusing supplies to a Pact 
breaker the President would by that 
act abandon our tradition of neu- 
trality, it would be equally an objection 
to the double embargo, and if the em- 
bargo as against the Pact breaker 
might conceivably induce that bel- 
ligerent to wage war on the United 
States and its commerce and thus 
force this nation to enter the conflict, 
the embargo on both belligerents would 
just as conceivably induce both to do 
so. 


But neutrality in the old sense can 
not be adhered to in the present world 
and under the Kellogg Pact. Nothing 
is more imperative for us, if we are to 
realize our hopes of the Kellogg Pact 
and of all other and supplemental 
measures to establish world relations 
on a new foundation of peace in place of 
the old foundation of war, than to real- 
ize fully this altered situation concern- 
ing neutrality. It is a word and a 
policy so deeply imbedded in American 
history, traditions and feeling, over 
which we have been plunged into two 
wars, that there is an aura almost of 
sacredness attaching to it. To give up 
our rule of neutrality, our right to trade 
in time of war, seems like abandoning 
patriotism itself. Yet we are now en- 
deavoring to create a new international 
system in the world, a system of peace, 
from which war is excluded, and this 
purpose changes the entire aspect of 
neutrality. Our right of neutrality in 
war in the full significance of that term 
is subordinate to our purpose to outlaw 
war and to take all measures necessary 
for its prevention. 

But in fact as a practical matter 
there is little danger that the embargo 
against the Pact breaker would drag us 
into a conflict. There are other and 
powerful forces as our modern world is 
organized that make it difficult for the 
United States, as we learned from 1914 
to 1917, to remain out of the conflict, 
but the resolution I offer is not among 
them. In the late World War we re- 
ceived continual protests from Austria 
and Germany against our neutrality, 
under which it was complained we were 
a vital source of supplies to their ene- 
mies, but of none to them. Yet Ger- 
many and Austria did not for this rea- 
son declare war on the United States, 
because declaring war is first of all a 
very practical question and they did not 
care to bring into the contest against 
them the enormous economic, mili- 
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tary and naval power of the United 
States. 


ImporRTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


Those who oppose the resolution to 
empower the President to order, at his 
discretion, an embargo against an 
aggressor under the Kellogg Pact on 
the ground that all belligerents are 
ipso facto Pact breakers, and distinc- 
tions cannot be made, overlook two 
important considerations. 

First, if the discrimination is difficult 
or impossible to make, then it is reason- 
able to suppose that the President will 
not make it. But secondly, and more 
important, it is overlooked that with 
the new international order, with many 
governments members of the League of 
Nations, with the facilities for lawful 
decision of disputes offered by the 
World Court, and with the Locarno 
treaties and the Kellogg Pact, all the 
governments concerned in these agen- 
cies of peace, and the President under 
the Kellogg Pact and this resolution, 
will have been fully informed and ac- 
tively engaged in efforts to preserve the 
dispute from running into actual war. 
He will have been in constant commu- 
nication with the responsible govern- 
ments. He will know at first hand and 
be in the position to know whether 
either belligerent has broken faith 
with all other signatories and with the 
United States. The American people 
therefore can trust the President with 
this momentous decision as a practical 
matter. 

If we are to advance the great cause 
of peace, we must, after all, have faith 
in peace. We cannot aid it if we refuse 
to give our faith to it. We must place 
our trust in measures calculated to 
bring peace and not solely in those 
designed to bring inevitable war. It is 
because I believe that the American 
people in their hearts have ratified the 
Kellogg Pact renouncing war as an in- 


strument of national policy that I have 
submitted my resolution, consistently 
with that engagement, to give it practi- 
cal effect for the promotion of a peace- 
ful world. 

With few exceptions, the thinking 
men and women of the world agree 
that war is a barbarism which should 
be impossible as a policy of modern 
nations or in a Christian civilization. 
The cruelty of war, the wickedness of 
war, the economic waste of war, the 
absurdity of war is universally ad- 
mitted. And as democracy increases, 
the lust for war, no longer fanned by 
the scheming ambitions of individuals, 
declines. 

The world is sick of war, and more 
willing than ever before to listen to the 
voice of sanity, and to put an end to 
international anarchy, wherein each 
nation attempts to enforce its judg- 
ments by its own arms. 

The United States is the logical na- 
tion to lead this movement for which 
destiny has now prepared mankind. 
Never before since the dawn of history 
has such an opportunity been pre- 
sented to any nation as now comes to 
ours. And, my friends, our appeal 
will be irresistible. 

The only danger is that we may lose 
our unique opportunity through the 
scattering of our energies, through be- 
coming confused and ensnared in a 
multitude of considerations. Our task 
is to keep one single issue burning into 
the general human consciousness: That 
the world can and must find some other 
way to settle differences. of opinion 
than by the slaughter of men and the 
starving of women and children. 

General Grant said near the close of 
his career that he never saw a cause of 
dispute between nations which could 
not have been settled by a resort to 
peaceful means. Emerson said: 

It is not a great matter how long men 
refuse to believe the advent of Peace; a 
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universal Peace is as sure as is the preva- The time has come. God grant 
lence of civilization over barbarism, of that the American people will accept 
liberal governments over feudal forms. the responsibility and the opportu- 
The question for us is only soon?” _ nity. 
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How the Kellogg Peace Pact Can Be Made Effective 


By Nourse Rogers 
Member of Congress from the Fifth District, Massachusetts 


HE Kellogg Peace Pact is probably 

the greatest step towards world 
peace that has ever been taken, and I 
cannot help paying a word of tribute to 
our former Secretary of State, Frank 
B. .Kellogg, whose vision, idealism, 
and dogged persistence has made this 
Multilateral Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War a reality. 

International opinion is changing. 
A finer, truer, international conscious- 
ness of fair play is being awakened. 
Honorable intentions are the best 
policy in the long run. It is my belief 
that with Herbert Hoover as President, 
the man who, personally, has done more 
than anyone else to assist the nations 
of the world in their darkest hours of 
travail, foreign countries will come to a 
fuller understanding that this country 
will do everything in its power to help 
other less fortunate countries, and also 
that America’s national self-respect 
must not be trifled with. 

The whole world views with amaze- 
ment the fact that we have never had 
and undoubtedly never will have preda- 
tory designs upon any land on the 
globe. We have always thought in 
terms of peace. We have always acted 
in terms or measures of war only to 
bring about peace. We are peace- 
minded. We have never fought save 
for a just cause. 

Our greatest war contribution to 
peace was our participation in the 
great World War which secured peace 
for so many countries. I believe that 
no one in this room desires World Peace 
more earnestly than I. I doubt if any 
one has seen more constantly those that 
have paid the cost in human suffering 


of the World War. As a worker in 
France and England in 1917, and as a 
worker in a government hospital from 
1918 to 1922, and as the personal rep- 
resentative of the Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover in the care of the 
disabled veterans, I have had the great 
privilege to know our disabled service 
men and women. I have seen What 
Price War. 

The Kellogg Pact is a very great 
measure of progress in international 
peace relations. The fundamental 
basis of all progress is education. The 
only sure way to make the Kellogg 
Pact effective is by education. Legis- 
lation may prove only a detriment to 
this greatly desired end. We must 
not hamper international negotiations 
by too much legislation. The beauty 
of the Kellogg Pact is that it does not 
tie the country’s hands with unneces- 
sary prohibitory legislation. It is al- 
ways better to negotiate first and then 
to strengthen the negotiations by 
legislation. We pass too much legis- 


lation. 


EFFECTS OF THE RESOLUTION PrRo- 
POSED BY SENATOR CAPPER 


It is my belief that the Resolution of 
Senator Capper will not help to make 
the Kellogg Pact effective. In fact, I 
fear that it might hinder its becom- 
ing effective. The Capper Resolution 
would prevent our being neutral, as it 
would make the United States the 
judge of every conflict. A decision 
called for in every case would mean 
abolition of neutrality, thus reducing 
all nations to the legal status of bellig- 
erents, even although actually not en- 
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gaged in hostilities. Legally, the whole 
world would become belligerents. 

Senator Capper’s resolution gives to 
the President the responsibility of de- 
ciding who is the aggressor in the case 
of a war, and it forces the President to 
embargo American exports to that 
country. This would make us a co- 
belligerent with other nations in dis- 
ciplining such a nation. 

In such a situation, we could not 
use our navy to insure the respect of 
our neutral rights, for we should have 
no neutral rights to respect. The 
United States would be entangled in 
every European fight—which, in my 
opinion, is the last thing that the Amer- 
ican people desire. 

If the United States decided that a 
country be guilty of violating the 
Kellogg Pact, this decision could 
easily be considered a breach of neu- 
trality. If this country declared an 
embargo on the shipment of arms to 
the country that the United States ad- 
judged guilty,—it is probable that that 
country would fight us if she were 
prepared to do so. It might thus 
precipitate the United States into a 
war. 

It is conceivable that a country 
which might be considered the aggres- 
sor, which signed the Multilateral 
Treaty and thereby renounced war for- 
ever as an instrument of its national 
policy and agreed never to seek the 
solution of any question which might 
arise between it and other signatories 
by any save a peaceful means, when in 
fact that country was being absorbed 
by some other nation and had to fight 
for self-preservation—in that event, 
the country that really needed assist- 
ance would be prevented from receiv- 
ing it. 

If it were made impossible for coun- 
tries to secure munitions of war from 
any other country, it would mean that 
every country would spend vast sums 
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and endless time in making machinery 
of war. It would mean that the big- 
gest and the most prosperous country 
would always be victorious in war, for 
without an adequate supply of the nec- 
essary implements of war, no nation 
could win. 

If this country should pass the Cap- 
per Resolution, and other countries did 
not, there would be an impasse. To 
make the Capper Resolution effective, 
every nation of the world must pass 
a similar resolution. This resolution 
would work a terrible hardship upon 
the small and poor countries. It 
would mean that they would be en- 
tirely at the mercy of big and prosper- 
ous nations that had predatory designs. 


PoINTING THE Way 


It is now up to the United States to 
help make the Kellogg Pact point the 
way not only to the limitation of arms, 
but, so far as possible, to actual dis- 
armament. 

The statement made on April 22 
by Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, Chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
at Geneva, proves beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the intention of the Presi- 
dent and of the United States Govern- 
ment to lead the disarmament program. 
President Hoover has recently most 
forcefully stated his views about Amer- 
icans obeying all national laws. Am- 
bassador Gibson, his diplomatic repre- 
sentative, has indicated that nations 
can follow in no more effective way the 
spirit of the Kellogg Pact, which re- 
nounces war as a national policy, than 
by a general international disarma- 
ment. But Mr. Gibson makes it clear 
in his statement that the United States 
will disarm only as the other countries 
disarm. He said: 

My government cannot find any 
justification for the building and main- 
tenance of large naval establishments 
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save on the ground that no power can 
reduce except as a result of general 
reduction. 


The frank statement of Mr. Gibson 
ought to do away with the fear in the 
minds of foreign countries that we are 
trying for naval supremacy. 

We must disarm only as other coun- 
tries disarm, and only in the same ra- 
tio. It is only showing a proper re- 
gard for our self respect. It shows only 
a proper realization of what the United 
States needs for its national defense. It 
is the only way to make other countries 
disarm. 


Nava. Pariry 


In 1921, our Secretary of State, 

Charles Evans Hughes, proposed the 
reduction of world navies. The United 
States did scrap millions of dollars’ 
worth of ships, while other nations 
scrapped paper. We must make the 
whole world realize that that can never 
happen again. 
_ The amazing thing is that this coun- 
try is satisfied to be on a naval parity 
with other countries. The United 
States—admittedly the richest coun- 
try on earth, and therefore having the 
most at stake to defend—is very unself- 
ish; is willing to disarm as other coun- 
tries disarm— in fact suggests disarma- 
ment. It is difficult for the other 
nations of the world to believe that the 
most powerful country in the world to- 
day, the United States of America, is 
satisfied with equality upon the high 
seas. Great Britain, when she was 
more powerful, insisted on terms of 
naval supremacy. 

Other nations must be made to re- 
alize that when we speak of disarma- 
ment, we mean disarmament. The in- 
ternational mind must be educated to 
act in terms of disarmament rather 
than in terms of limitation of arms. It 
must be made to think in terms of 


scrapping vessels rather than scrapping 
blue-prints. 

It may take time to educate the 
world to the advantages of peace. But 
nations desire more and more the re- 
spect of other nations. Every nation 
wishes to develop its trade, its contacts 
with other nations. There is a steadily 
increasing amount of trading with other 
countries, and of dealings of all kinds 
with other countries. The aeroplane 
is eliminating space, thereby bringing 
countries much nearer together. 

There is a steadily increasing feeling 
of opposition to trading or having deal- 
ings of any kind with other countries 
that are considered dishonorable in 
their world relations. In other words, 
nations are beginning to realize that it 
pays to be reliable. Also they are 
growing to respect international public 
opinion. 

The vital atmosphere of commerce is 
peace. Without peace, there is no 
capital on which commerce can rely to 
provide in advance to meet its cred- 
itors, since governments must absorb 
all available commercial capital to 
make their loans for waging war. 

Without peace there are no normal 
industrial workers, since the best men 
march away from their tasks to fight at 
the first murmur of war, leaving in- 
dustry to limp along as best it can. 
And when they return, as we well 
know, many are unable to carry on 
their former work. Many return 
crippled and scarred with their sacred 
sacrifices. “Greater love hath no 
man.” What I have seen and heard 
sometimes while our wounded were 
delirious, has given a new meaning to 
me, of peace on earth. 

To disarm, therefore, to open trade 
doors throughout the world, and to 
encourage backward peoples to advance 
themselves, are the essentials of peace- 
loving, commercial and democratic na- 
tions like our own. 
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Mr. Charles Evans Hughes has called 
the Department of State and its foreign 
establishment “The Department of 
Peace.” 

As a matter of fact, navies do not 
make war; they stop war. It is the 
diplomats who pave the way for war or 
peace. 

This country has never been pre- 
pared for any war, but we have fought 
for just causes, nevertheless. Our lack 
of national defense undoubtedly cost us 
many lives and much suffering both 
physical and financial. It has been 
claimed that great armies and great 
navies have never prevented great 
wars. It is most certainly true that 
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lack of national defense has never pre- 
vented any war. 

The time may come when every one 
will behave so well that we shall need 
no policemen. But until that time 
comes, we shall have policemen to pro- 
tect our children, our property, and 
even our lives. 

The United States ought to do 
everything in its power to prevent war. 
If another world war should come, it 
would be more horrible than any war in 
history. Most assuredly, the Kellogg 
Pact MUST be made effective. For 
then we shall know that “God is in His 
Heaven and all’s well with the 
world.” 
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Equality of Belligerents and the Embargo Resolutions 


By Josepu P. CHAMBERLAIN, Pu.D. 
Columbia University 


T is argued that this country should 
permit belligerent small powers ac- 
cess to our arms factories to prevent 
the danger of building up large stores 
_of war goods in peace and to be of aid 
to them against the danger of oppres- 
sion by great states. But under the 
rules of neutrality, what would it 
benefit a small nation to have legal ac- 
cess in an international sense, to the 
supply of arms manufactured in the 
United States? 


SMALL PowErs 


Under the law of neutrality as it 
exists today, arms and military sup- 


- plies are contraband of war and sub- 


ject to capture. Therefore, the power 
which controls the seas has in effect a 
most effective “embargo” against any 
land power which has no convenient 
land access to the United States, and 
can prevent that land power supplying 
itself in the United States. There is 
no such thing as a free and equal treat- 
ment in practice of both belligerents 
by a neutral like the United States in 
respect to the supplying of those bellig- 
erents with arms and ammunition, with 
food and with the other supplies which 
are so necessary in the event of war. 
The experience of the World War 
proves that the Central Powers had no 
opportunity to supply themselves in 
this country with a rifle, with a cannon, 
with a cartridge during the war. 
There was an absolute embargo in fact 
against them, an embargo with which 
the government and Congress of the 
United States had nothing to do, and 
against which they made no attempt 
to protest. The right of a belligerent 


to seize contraband of war in itself 
then makes it impossible to send sup- 
plies to the enemy of the sea power. 
It establishes an embargo against the 
possibility of that enemy supplying 
itself with weapons in this country. 
What chance would a small power 
have to make use of the manufacturing 
capacity of the United States in the 
event of hostilities with any power 
which controlled the sea lanes along 
which the contraband must pass. 
Neither the embargo which Senator 
Capper proposes, the double embargo 
proposed in the House Committee 
Resolution, would change in one iota 
the position of the small powers in 
respect to the right to replenish their 
ammunition supplies in the United 
States if a great power barred the way. 
They would be in the same position if 
either of these resolutions is passed and 
put in effect as they are under the 
existing international custom. They 
could not get those supplies from the 
United States under the law of contra- 
band if the resolutions are not passed; 
they would be no more effectively 
barred if either resolution were in effect. 


Lanp Powers 


The same is true of the great land 
powers. At the present time, in spite 
of the policy of equality in law, there 
is no equality in fact, in the treatment 
of the belligerents by this country as a 
neutral. It is certain that there is a 
custom which in fact, amounts to an 
embargo against the land powers, in 
respect to munitions of war, and a li- 
cense to the sea powers to freely pro- 
vision themselves in this country. 
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That is the result of the policy of equal 
treatment in law set up by Washing- 
ton’s cabinet and continued by our 
government during the last war. Sup- 
pose that policy were changed and the 
policy of the double embargo put into 
effect? The double embargo means 
that no shipment of arms or ammuni- 
tion, no shipment of supplies and muni- 
tions of war, should be allowed to 
leave the United States. This gov- 
ernment would assume the duty of 
stopping all such shipments at our 
ports. 

This in practice would mean a 
change in the policy of the United 
States to favor the land as against the 
sea powers. The consequence of this 
double embargo would be that a land 
power, planning a war against a sea 
power, would be greatly encouraged by 
the realization that once the war be- 
gan, the United States would immedi- 
ately stop the provisioning of that sea 
power from its factories and workshops. 
The sea powers would lose an advan- 
tage which they have under the existing 
custom. If the embargo were enforced 
against all belligerents they would be 
treated equally in law as they are 
treated today equally in law. The 
embargo would be enforced against 
them all under the double embargo 
rule and no arms would leave the coun- 
try, exactly the converse to the law 
existing today, under which the mar- 
kets and the workshops of the United 
States are open to everyone. 


or A EMBARGO 


In fact—and after all, facts have a 
curious way of taking on a greater im- 
portance in times of stress than law— 
in fact, the result of the enforcement 
of the double embargo would be to 
encourage and aid the land powers in 
their wars against sea powers, and 
whether this change of policy is de- 
sirable is a question of policy which 
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has no relation to the preservation of | 


peace or the implementing of the Kel- 
logg Pact. The United States may 
continue the existing rule of neutrality 
under which the sea powers profit, or 
it may adopt the double embargo 
resolution under which the land powers 
would profit. But if this country in- 
tends to take any step towards inter- 
fering with the existing rule regarding 
the supply from this country of muni- 
tions of war to one of two belligerent 
powers, or groups of powers, it seems 
only logical that it should apply the 
discrimination against the power which 
has broken an engagement with the 
United States, in particular the Pact of 
Paris, by an aggressive war. 

For the nation which makes aggres- 
sive war, which uses war as an instru- 
ment of nationat policy against any other 
signatory nation, commits by that act a 
breach of the Pact of Parisand‘an affront 
to the United States. It commits a 
breach of its agreement with the United 
States. The conviction upon which 
this Pact is based, the only justifica- 
tion for its existence, is that war is an 
interest of all the peoples of the earth, 
that a war beginning between two small 
powers in the Balkans, between two 
small states in South America, may 
spread till it covers the whole of the 
civilized earth, and may result in the 
calamity which Secretary Kellogg 
clearly foreshadowed. Therefore, the 
United States is justified morally, as it 
is justified legally under the Pact of 
Paris, in protesting against aggressive 
war and in refusing to treat a nation, 
which is guilty of aggression, as en- 
titled to equality of treatment with the 
state which has tried to do its duty 
under the Pact by making a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. 


MoveMEnt oF Peace MACHINERY 


The modern development of peace 
machinery is based on the same theory, 
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It is working to prevent war as the 
machinery of modern international 
sanitary conventions is devised to act 
within a country to stop a plague before 
it goes over the boundary and spreads 
throughout the world. So when the 
plague of war threatens in any region of 
the earth, the modern peace machinery 
is put in action at once. It is admitted 
that stopping war is the business of all 
the nations, especially of the great 
nations. It is not a question of doing 
justice between the contesting powers, 
that comes later, it is a question of 
keeping the peace of the world and 
preventing the use of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. A warlike 
government is faced with the demand 
on the part of governments not di- 
rectly interested in the quarrel, that it 
keep its peace and since the Covenant 
of the League and the Kellogg Pact, 
this demand is based on a treaty right, 
it is not a mere offer of good offices. 
The response of the government to this 
demand on the part of governments not 
directly interested, will give a good 
indication of its will to peace or to 
war, and so permit the United States 
to decide whether, if it finally goes to 
war, it has committed a breach of the 
Pact of Paris or was acting in self- 
defense. 


Dispute 


An impressive instance of the way in 
which the peace machinery of the world 
is moving, is the stopping of the recent 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

On the 6th of December, 1928, Fort 
Vanguardia, a Bolivian post in terri- 
tory whose ownership was disputed, 
was captured by a Paraguayan force, 
the fort burned, the flag of Bolivia 
torn down, a large number of the gar- 
rison killed, and the others taken away 
as prisoners to a Paraguayan post. On 
December 14, a counter-attack by the 
Bolivian troops resulted in the capture 


of two Paraguayan forts and the loss of 
a number of Paraguayan lives. Bolivia 
and Paraguay both considered their 
honor engaged. Bolivia refused to 
consent to the setting up of a committee 
of conciliation, declaring: 


One can understand the formation of 
an investigatory tribunal to prevent con- 
flicts when they do not yet exist and when 
there are strained relations or when it is 
impossible to reach an agreement in the 
Foreign Office discussions—but not when 
a fort lies in ruins, when citizens are sac- 
rificed and when soldiers are carried off 
as prisoners of war to the fort of the ag- 


gressor. 


There was the perfect set-up for a war 
with a certainty that a war would have 
been begun had this event occurred 
fifty years ago. It occurred, however, 
in 1928, and immediately the other 
nations of the earth set themselves to 
work to prevent war, and this is the 
new policy to which the countries of 
the earth are committed. Immedi- 
ately by telegraph and cable the Boli- 
vian and Paraguayan governments 
were warned by the President of the 
Council of the League of Nations to 
observe their duties under the Pact. 
The Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration sitting in 
Washington, resolved on December 10: 


I. To express to the Governments 
of the sister Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay the keen aspiration and 
hope which it fosters that their 
present differences shall be adjusted 
peacefully in a spirit of justice, con- 
cord and fraternity. 

II. To convey in a cordial and 
respectful manner to the aforemen- 
tioned Governments, in conformity 
with the tradition of this continent 
and with the practices which have 
become general in modern interna- 
tional law, that nations under cir- 
cumstances such as the present have 
at their disposal adequate and effec- 
tive organs and means to find solu- 
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tions which harmonize the preser- 
vation of peace with the right of the 
States. 

Il. To transmit this resolution 
by telegraph to the Governments of 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

IV. To form a committee charged 
with the duty of advising the Con- 
ference upon the conciliatory action 
which, if necessary, it might render 
by coéperation with the instrumen- 
talities now employed in the friendly 
solution of the problem. 


The movements of troops were im- 
mediately stopped, and on December 
18, less than two weeks after blood 
had been shed and an insult offered to 
the flag of one of the countries; four 
days after an insult had been offered to 
the flag of the other, the representa- 
tives of the two countries met in Wash- 
ington and signed an agreement to 
submit their quarrel to peaceful settle- 
ment. A commission is now deter- 
mining not which of the two countries 
was an aggressor, not the merits of the 
dispute over disputed territory, but 
how this fight originally occurred and 
what arrangements should be made as 
between the two countries to settle 
peaceably the quarrel which threat- 
ened to develop into an armed conflict. 

The procedure under the Covenant 
of the League is illustrated by the 
Greek-Bulgarian incident. On Octo- 
ber 22, 1925, the Bulgarian minister of 
foreign affairs telegraphed to the Sec- 
retary-General that, as a result of a 
border fight between sentries, Greek 
troops had been ordered to advance 
into Bulgarian territory and were about 
five miles over the line. He appealed 
to the League under Article 11, of the 
Covenant, by which it is the duty of 
the Secretary-General to “forthwith 
summon a meeting of the Council.” 


The Council met at Paris, October 26 
at 6 p.M., one member arriving by air- 
plane. 

After statements by the Bulgarian 
and Greek representatives, they were 
brought to associate with the Council 
in calling upon the two governments to 
give unconditional orders for their 
troops to withdraw behind their re- 
spective frontiers within twenty-four 
hours, and to accomplish that within 
sixty hours. This was accomplished, 
and other phases of the difficulty were 
discussed until October 29, when the 
Council appointed a commission to 
investigate on the spot. Both parties 
agreed in advance to accept the deci- 
sions of the Council. 

The report came before the Council 
on December 7 and involved a pay- 
ment of 30,000,000 levas ($210,000) 
by Greece to Bulgaria for damage done, 
and this was duly paid. 

The report called attention to the 
fact that the Greek order to suspend 
operations reached the scene of action 
only two hours and a half before the 
attack was timed to begin. The con- 
clusion was that a state of hostilities 
was narrowly averted by the prompt 
action of the Council.' 

So is the peace machinery of the 
earth working, and it is to help that 
peace machinery to work, to effectuate 
its purposes and to sharpen its pro- 
ceeding, that the people of this country 
must move if they are going to move in 
the spirit that inspired the Cabinet of 
President Washington in 1794 to 
follow, as Senator Capper said, the 
modern notions of international law 
and the best interests of the people. 


' Nine Years of the League of Nations, Denys 
Myers, World Peace Foundation, Vol. XII, No. 
1, 1929. 
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The Kellogg Pact—The Question of Sanction 


By Starr Myers 
Professor of Politics, Princeton University 


HE following is written from the 

standpoint of extreme friendliness 
to the Kellogg Peace Pact. It is a 
great thing to have the nations of the 
world express their horror of war and 
their desire and intention to renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy. 
And it seems to the writer that an 
especial merit of the Pact lies in the 
fact that it contains no sanction, for 
were it to contain any sanction aside 
from the moral one, there would be 
logical ground for opposition on the 
part of those who are not willing to sub- 
ject the welfare of the United States to 
the determination of any foreign coun- 
try or league of countries. 

On the other hand, the Kellogg Pact 
has extreme practical value. It is at 
least a “friendly gesture.” Many of 
the advocates of peace and of the Pact 
are made angry by such a statement, 
on the ground that it reduces Mr. 
Kellogg’s work to an empty form. 
This is hardly a reasonable attitude, 
for it is well known that a hostile 
gesture, in common law, may be cause 
for action, and if a hostile gesture may 
be cause for legal action, why may not 
a friendly gesture have pleasing and 
fortunate results within the field of 
international relations? 

The Kellogg Treaties also have a 
decidedly good psychological effect. 
It does not require the judgment of any 
psychoanalyst or any of those other 
people who have “urges” instead of 
impulses, or are “intrigued” instead of 
interested, to analyze this word “ psy- 
chology.” In plain words, when the 
nations of the world formally, through 
their constituted authorities, express 
their opposition to war, there is a good 


and tonic effect upon the sentiments 
and feelings of the people at large, and 
it expresses itself in that extremely 
vague and inchoate, but nevertheless 
all-powerful influence, known as public 
opinion. 

There is no question that the Kellogg 
Pact has certain legal effects in addi- 
tion, at least so far as international law 
is concerned. Heretofore wars have 
been looked upon, it would seem, as a 
definite condition of international rela- 
tions, or lack of them, with consequent 
effects upon international law—the law 
of war. They have been, in a sense, 
the adjective part of international law. 
But the Kellogg Pact puts a new legal 
aspect upon some wars. Hereafter 
certain wars, whether so-called aggres- 
sive wars or of some other like kind, are 
placed in a different legal category or 
have different legal effects. 

In the first place, and with due re- 
spect to some very prominent and very 
influential individuals, it would seem to 
be extremely silly to use the expression 
‘outlaw war.” This means either one 
of two things. It means that war or 
the conduct of war is to be removed 
from the restraints of the only law that 
controls it, namely international law. 
All the patient and constructive work 
that has been done towards mitigating 
the horrors of war from the time of 
Grotius to the present—such things as 
flags of truce, exchange of prisoners, 
protection of hospitals, the Red Cross 
activities—are to be thrown aside and 
mankind frankly return to the “‘law of 
the jungle.” Or, in the second place, 
the outlawry of war means the definite 
intention to wage a general war in any 
and every case of a local war. Either 
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alternative should be entirely un- 
acceptable. 

But, as stated above, certain wars 
now have special, or peculiar, legal ef- 
fects. These are the so-called aggres- 
sive wars—and yet, who is to determine 
the character of a war, who is to decide 
it? It seems impossible adequately to 
define an aggressive war. A certain 
learned authority has said—** Why not 
consider that an aggressor is a country 
which refuses to arbitrate?” This 
appears good when judged from sur- 
face indications, but in case of an inter- 
national crisis, would not the practica! 
result of this dictum be the giving a 
great physical advantage to a ruthless 
aggressor—to act aggressively against 
an intended victim while the latter is 
asking or waiting for arbitration? In 
other words, it would seem that the 
only practical conclusion will be for 
each country to decide for itself the 
matter of the character of any specific 
war. 

The wide adoption of the Kellogg 
Pact is a movement entirely different 
from the formation of the League of 
Nations. Many people, and rightly, 
opposed the entrance of the United 
States into the League not from any 
inherent opposition to some _ inter- 
national organization for the further- 
ance of peace, but for the reason that 
the present League, as judged by the 
Covenant, and on the supposition that 
the League will live up to its Covenant, 
is a League of force instead of a League 
for consultation. Also, many people 
are old-fashioned enough to be Aus- 
tinian in their views and still to believe 
in a sovereign nation, at least so far as 
the United States is concerned. Other 
nations may do just as they please 
about their acceptance of and member- 
ship in the League, and, as always in 
the past, they may decide for them- 
selves what their attitude may be 
toward any specific international con- 
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flict, whether it is, or is not, an “‘ag- 
gressive” war. Added to this must be 
the inherent right of judgment as to the 
character of a war, with its legal conse- 
quences as stated above. Each coun- 
try will continue to decide, as it has 
decided hitherto, in the light of its 
public opinion and the leadership of its 
own statesmen, what its action will be, 
until there grows up a precedent with 
regard to these special kinds of wars 
and it becomes a part of that body of 
customary rules known as international 
law. Meanwhile, the Kellogg Pact has 
a moral sanction. 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
boldly offered in the United States 
Senate last February (1929) a set of 
resolutions to back the Peace Pact with 
a trade and arms embargo on violators, 
those who undertake an aggressive 
war, and he asked a like pledge from 
other nations. This plan to provide a 
sanction he has eloquently and force- 
fully supported on many public occa- 
sions. There is no question that 
Senator Capper has performed a great 
public service in keeping the Kellogg 
Pact before the public, and the result- 
ant discussion cannot but prove to be 
very enlightening and of great value. 
It is unfortunate that these resolutions 
are submitted to the Senate at a time 
when that body has suffered, and 
rightly, a great eclipse in the respect 
and confidence of the American people, 
and when its influence has fallen to 
possibly its lowest point in the whole 
period of its existence. The public 
attitude is one of such cynicism and 
suspicion that any Senatorial action 
will be widely and perhaps unfairly dis- 
counted as only another instance of 
incompetence and group magalomania. 

One strong argument against the 
Capper Resolutions and_ directed 
against the fixed policy, or possible 
policy, of an embargo on arms and 
munitions, is that it probably would 
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cause the storing up of arms and am- 


‘ munition on the part of those countries 


able to afford it. The world thus 
would see a race in storing which would 
be far more difficult to restrain than a 
race in naval or military armament. 
It would be impossible to prevent this 
without the institution of a sort of 
universal spy system in international 
affairs which it would not be pleasant 
to contemplate. 

The problem of securing world peace 
suffers under a very great handicap. 
Too often the question is discussed on 
the basis of mere emotions rather than 
on that of common sense. When any 
question is advocated on the basis of 
emotions it is answered only in the 
same way, and when people on both 
sides of a question discuss any matter 
merely from an emotional standpoint 
nothing is accomplished and little pro- 
duced but heat and fire, and, further- 
more, it is not very illuminating. 

The moral sanction behind the Kel- 
logg Pact means the spirit behind the 
treaty. The League of Nations, the 
World Court (most important of all 
international organizations, in the opin- 
ion of the present writer), the Washing- 
ton Agreement on the limitation of 
armaments, the Locarno Treaties—all 
these are merely machinery. As is 
always the case in this life, the ma- 
chinery may be all right, but it is the 
spirit behind the machinery that counts. 
The question is, in the last analysis, 
how are we going to secure the right 
spirit? 

It was a matter of great interest to 
read, not long ago, the news accounts 
of a student conference that took place 
in Liverpool during the month of 
January last. The subject for consid- 
eration one evening was that of inter- 
national friendship, and it evidently 
was ably, and very sympathetically, 
discussed. After a time a young Hindu 
student attending an English univer- 


sity arose in the meeting and said he 
had spent several years in Great 
Britain, that he had been received 
with the greatest courtesy and kind- 
ness, but that he had not made one 
friend. 

Friendship, after all, is the important 
matter. This does not mean friend- 
ship between governments alone, be- 
cause governments, in the last analysis, 
are going to do what the people want. 
The great difficulty is that today most 
so-called internationalists are putting 
their trust in governments and what 
the latter do, when they ought to go 
back to the people. It is what the 
people want and the people do that 
determines what the governments are 
going to do. The real problem is to 
secure friendship between peoples. 

How are we going to secure that 
friendship? It is largely through per- 
sonal acquaintance. Practically every 
American of any degree of culture or 
education has friends in other coun- 
tries who are very much valued. Very 
often there are also potential friends, 
those who come from other nations to 
this country. A friendly personal 
reception of these visitors to our shores, 
official or unofficial—especially un- 
official—will do more than any other 
possible thing to build up the cause of 
peace, because it will inevitably build 
up friendship. 

A former student and graduate of 
Princeton University, Mr. Naokichi 
Kitazawa, has recently published a 
work on the Government of Japan. 
He states in his preface that the reason 
he has written the book is his desire 
that the American people should know 
more about his government and conse- 
quently more about his country, and 
know it as it is. And he begins with 
this statement: ‘‘ Understanding is the 
primitive source of friendship.” It 
may seem far-fetched, but the thought 
is inevitable that it is only on the basis 
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of international understanding, and 
consequent friendship, that we are 
ever going to build up lasting peace. 
Nobody but a fool really wants war, 
yet there may be worse things than war. 
First of all, it takes two to make peace, 
but only one to make war, and that one 
may want war, and at any price. In 
the second place, a dishonest and 
cowardly peace is sometimes worse 
than war, for it means loss of national 
self-respect. Loss of national self- 
respect means inner decay and final 
disintegration and destruction. The 
only way by which these difficulties 
may be obviated is by going back to 
that primitive source of peace, which is 
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understanding. It may take a long 
time, but it always takes a long time to 
accomplish anything sound and lasting 
in this world. It is like water dropping 
on a stone. It seems so useless in its 
effects, and yet after awhile can be seen 
the indelible mark. In forming public 
opinion there may be quoted the illus- 
tration used for a different purpose by 
Bishop Woodcock, of Kentucky, be- 
cause it expresses so perfectly the posi- 
tion of the individual in making public 
opinion, whether national or inter- 
national: 

You can count the grains in a bushel of 
wheat, but you cannot count the bushels in 
a grain of wheat. 
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The Economic Loss from the High Tariff of Sugar 


By His Excellency, the Cuban Ambassador 
Sefior Don Orestes Ferrara 


HE strident divergence between 

the course that has been followed 
by parliaments generally, and the aims 
and aspirations that have motivated 
industrial, financial, and economic 
groups, is the most bizarre phenomenon 
of post-bellum economics. While the 
latter groups have striven to achieve 
acceptance of their belief that an im- 
perative necessity of peace and of 
progress is that commercial intercourse 
should have the world for its field, the 
parliaments have gone ahead creating 
economic nationalisms modeled on the 
phantasy of Frederic List, the German 
economist who, more even than the 
historian Treitsche, was guilty, in the 
opinion of men of sound judgment, of 
being the intellectual author of the 
recent world war. 


Economic NATIONALISM Is 
CONDEMNED 


Since the peace of Versailles we have 
been having numerous conferences 
called for the purpose of achieving 
cordial economic understandings. 
Thirty-nine nations met in a financial 
conference in Brussels in 1920 and 
agreed that all countries should strive 
to reéstablish freedom of commerce and 
to remove the obstacles created by 
artificial restrictions and by discrimina- 
tions in prices. Then followed the 
Economic Conference of Porto Rico in 
1921, which limited itself to con- 
demning prohibitive export and im- 
port restrictions. An economic con- 
ference at Genoa in 1922 recommended 
a return to the policy of commercial 
treaties on the basis of reciprocity, 
adapted to special circumstances and 
containing, when possible, the most- 


favored-nation clause. In 1923, in 
Geneva, a “Convention on Custom- 
House Formalities” was held, which 
went beyond the object for which it 
had been called, and made highly 
useful recommendations for economic 


peace. 
The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, created officially in 1920, has 
had many congresses. In that of 
Brussels in 1925, after discussion of the 
difficulties caused by fluctuations in 
international exchange, it was asserted 
that high tariffs were the cause of the 
world-wide commercial depression, and 
the suggestion was made that they be 
lowered. The Internationa! Institute 
of Commerce, the purposes of which 
are to draw together countries commer- 
cially and to combat economic nation- 
alism, has affiliated itself with the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 
The International Economic Con- 
ference in 1927, participated in with 
keen interest by the United States of 
America, is the high peak in the en- 
deavors to bring about economic 
concord during this period. In it 
fifty nations were represented through 
194 delegates, assisted by 157 experts. 
The Conference began by deciding that 
its course should be equally distant 
from rigorous protectionism, leading 
logically to prohibition, and from free 
trade, entailing serious perturbations. 
At the end it recommended to the 
governments not to further increase 
customs tariffs. A most distinguished 
citizen of the United States, Mr. 
Theodore E. Burton, now a senator at 
Washington, went so far on this occa- 
sion as to recommend to Europe the 
abolition of its tariff walls, and another 
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American delegate, a man of great 
international reputation, Mr. Norman 
H. Davis, argued that the difficulties of 
the new Europe lay in the enormous 
number of additional miles of economic 
frontiers which have risen as a conse- 
quence of post-war political divisions 
of territory. The recent conferences 
on coal and sugar represent the latest 
world efforts to establish sound inter- 
national economic relations. 

In America progress has been less 
rapid. The prosperity of this part of 
the world has not caused people to 
study economic problems as elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, there have been various 
organizations laboring to promote good 
economic relations among American 
nations, especially the Pan-American 
Conferences on Highways of 1921 and 
1925, the Pan-American Standardiza- 
tion Conference at Lima in 1924, the 
Pan-American Commercial Conference 
at Washington in 1927, and the Pan- 
American Conference of Trade Marks 
at Washington in 1929. 

In the general Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana, an attempt was 
made to deal with economic considera- 
tions. The attempt failed. The dis- 
cussions were entirely political and did 
not impinge upon the enormously im- 
portant questions involved in the 
economic relations of the two American 
continents. Nevertheless, it was not 
lost sight of that Pan-Americanism had 
had for its beginning a basis essentially 
economic, and a delegate made the 
observation that it was futile to work 
for world harmony and moral peace 
when at the same time, beneath the 
surface, devastating tariff wars were 
being carried on. But what comment 
there was in this respect was limited to 
generalizations, because all the dele- 
gates accepted the principle that it is 
the prerogative of each country, freely 
and of its own right, to determine its 
own economic policy, regardless of the 


interests of others. In any form of 
economic Pan-Americanism the com- 
mon interests of all would be a para- 
mount consideration. 


TENDENCY TOWARD PROTECTIONISM 
NOTICEABLE IN CUBA 


Radically opposed to these con- 
gresses and conferences are the in- 
ternal laws passed by parliaments. 
Everywhere, with the exception of 
several of the Scandinavian states of 
Europe which in recent years have 
seemed to possess clairvoyance as re- 
gards international relations, countries 
large and small have been able to see 
only their own immediate and limited 
interests. All have looked to the spe- 
cial case and not to the whole, to one 
economic factor, at times to one in- 
dustry, and not to their ultimate and 
lasting national interests. Thus, not 
only countries which traditionally have 
fostered economic liberty, but also 
those which formerly were intelligently 
protectionistic, as protectionism was 
prior to the last war, have abandoned 
themselves to an orgy of costly sub- 
sidies or of tariff increases, to a degree 
which seems fantastic to all those who 
feel concern for international respon- 
sibility, and who understand the disas- 
ters which such a course makes in- 
evitable in the future. 

The idea which has inspired this 
policy is found in the phrase, “‘ Every- 
thing that we consume in our country 
should be produced in our country.” 
According to this, it is not worth while 
to look into production costs nor to 
give them a moment’s consideration. 
The consumer has disappeared as an 
element in the new nationalistic eco- 
nomics. 

In my own country, which nature 
intended should be agricultural and 
mercantile, there is a formidable im- 
pulse toward protection. Many there 
do not agree that Cuba is the one 
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country best suited in all the world to 
produce those two rich products, sugar 
and tobacco, of incomparable quality. 
The majority pays no attention to the 
fact that her geographic situation makes 
Cuba a port of call on the great mari- 
time highways. Nor do they com- 
prehend that she was destined for 
commerce when she was given natural 
bays and ports equal to the best in the 
world, and in numbers surpassing those 
of all the Latin American continent. 
Likewise no one stops to think that, 
since no point in Cuba is farther than 
fifty miles from the coast, the Island is 
better prepared for international ex- 
portation and importation than for 
domestic interchange. Those of us 
who do not think with the majority feel 
temerity in expressing our views, be- 
cause our conscience tells us that the 
majority may be right. The people 
must live, and if we are to be prevented 
from selling the fruits of our agriculture, 
for the production of which our people, 
our soil, and our climate are super- 
latively well adapted, then we must 
produce manufactured commodities, 
though for this we are ill prepared. 
The action of others dictates our 
policy. 

The high tariff tide apparently will 
not ebb everywhere until a grave 
economic crisis shakes the world. I 
know that in the United States great 
confidence is felt in the good sense 
and perspicacity of the masses of the 
people. Because of the affection which 
I feel for this country, and my love for 
the well-being of humanity, I would 
wish that everywhere this faith in the 
possibility of redemption at the oppor- 
tune moment should be converted into 
a practical reality. But I much fear 
that the optimistic hypothesis will be 
destroyed by the catastrophe which 
will follow present political tendencies. 
I am of the unalterable opinion that all 
countries, great and small, will pay 


dearly for this hour of harsh economic 
nationalism which has come into the 
world since the great war. 


PouiTicaAL AND Economic RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CUBA AND THE 
STATES 


A practical example of what has 
taken place between the United States 
and Cuba is a proof of how difficult it 
is to reéstablish economic relations on 
their proper course once they have 
been deviated into a by-path. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States wishes to favor Cuba. As the 
representative of Cuba in this country 
I solemnly declare that I have not met 
with a single entity or person predis- 
posed against Cuba. 

When the youth of the United States 
died at the side of our own on the 
battlefield, this country asked for 
nothing. Afterward, to the surprise 
of the world, the United States left us 
independent and free. Then it de- 
clared that it would treat us with as 
much generosity economically as, to 
our great pride, it had treated us 
politically. President McKinley de- 
clared: 

It is important that our relations with 
these people shall be of the most friendly 
character and our commercial relations 
close and reciprocal. 


President Roosevelt said: 


We expect Cuba to treat us on an ex- 
ceptional footing politically, and we should 
put her in the same exceptional position 
economically. 


Even more definite were the words 
of Secretary Root: 

Cuba has acquiesced in our right to say 
that she shall not put herself in the hands 
of any other power, whatever her necessity, 
and in our right to insist upon the main- 
tenance of free and orderly government 
throughout her limits, however impov- 
erished and desperate may be her people. 
Correlative to these rights is a duty of the 
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highest obligation to treat her not as an 


enemy, not at arm’s length as an aggressive 
commercial rival, but with a generosity 
which toward her will be but justice; to 
shape our laws so that they shall contribute 
to her welfare as well as our own. 


These words were converted into 
deeds with a faithfulness typically 
American. Politically they were 
translated into a so-called ‘“‘perma- 


. nent” treaty; economically into a “ rec- 


iprocity” treaty. Both were of help 
to us at the time we were poor. The 
wealth destroyed by the war of inde- 
pendence returned as if by enchant- 
ment. Over a period of years citizens 
of the United States invested in our 
country 1,500,000,000 dollars. The 
Cuban workman labored so indus- 
triously as to prove to the world that 
the tropical sun does not weaken but 
strengthens his arms. After a few 
years we achieved a productive capac- 
ity extraordinary for a population as 
limited as ours. In one year of pros- 
perity our purchases in the United 
States totaled more than 400,000,000 
dollars. 


CusBa HANDICAPPED BY THE TARIFF 


The tariffs which the United States 
imposed on tobacco and sugar, our 
principal products, were not low, to be 
sure, amounting to about 40 per cent 
ad valorem in normal times, but nei- 
ther were they so high as to prevent us 
from living contentedly. At the same 
time Americans who had invested in 
Cuba the large sum, above mentioned, 
of 1,500,000,000 dollars, received a 
satisfactory return. The economic re- 
lations between the United States and 
Cuba followed a normal course in 
harmony with the political and mora! 
bonds which unite the two countries. 

But this condition was not to en- 
dure. The universal tendency to high 
tariffs came eventually to weigh heavily 
upon Cuba, and from an approximate 
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ad valorem tariff of 40 per cent a change 
was made, so that at the present time 
Cuban sugars imported into the United 
States pay in duties roughly 100 per 
cent of their value. 

If you will allow me to give you some 
figures, you will see what is the real 
situation. Your revenue from cus- 
toms-house duties is about 600,000,000 
dollars. Do you know what share of 
these 600,000,000 dollars my little 
nation of three and one-half millions of 
inhabitants pays? Onefourth! Cuba 
contributes 150,000,000 dollars. Not 
only that; Cuban products, including 
duty-free raw materials necessary to 
the commerce and industry of the 
United States, pay an average of 56 
per cent ad valorem. On all imports 
into this country duties of but 16 per 
cent are paid. The little island of 
Cuba with her three and a half millions 
of inhabitants pays more than England, 
France, and Germany together. Yet 
from Cuba the United States imports 
only 250,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
commodities and from the three large 
nations about 800,000,000 dollars’ 
worth. 

Cuban sugar, not being protected 
in this vast community called the 
United States of America, combatted 
by it, and, since because of our treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States 
we cannot effect trade agreements with 
other nations on the same preferential 
tariff that we concede to the United 
States—Cuban sugar, I repeat, has 
been caught up in the vortex of the 
economic cyclone which in recent years 
has swept over the world’s producing 
regions. 


AMERICAN LossEs 1n CUBAN 
INVESTMENTS 
For three years American sugar 
properties in Cuba have lost on an 
average 50,000,000 dollars annually, 
not counting an enormous capital de- 
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preciation ; of the investment in them of 
600,000,000 dollars, more than half has 
beenlost. If the Cuban sugarindustry is 
to continue to be ravaged by the main- 
tenance of the present tariff or by the 
imposition of a still higher one, the re- 
sult will be the complete destruction of 
the American sugar interests in Cuba. 
Furthermore, as a consequence of the 
general economic depression, other 
American investments in Cuba will 
suffer; already they have lost in part 
their reproductive power. Cuban im- 
ports from the United States, which in a 
year of unusual prosperity totalled more 
than 400,000,000 dollars and which 
have since maintained an average of 
about 200,000,000 dollars will drop to 
insignificant proportions; this year they 
will probably not reach 125,000,000 
dollars. The entire pattern of Cuban- 
American economic relations, which 
does not consist solely of exports and 
imports but of ships, insurance, banks, 
public and professional services, will 
be disrupted with great loss to all. 

But as I have already pointed out, 
certain political trends cannot be 
stopped by argument and reason. In 
my country, as in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the United States, once a trend 
has got under way and is accepted by 
the social body, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to change it. Only great men 
or great events can do that. The 
first cannot always rise to power in 
great and well-organized democracies, 
and the second are always catastrophic. 
Yet what defense in logic can there be 
for this crisis involving the destruction 
of vast capital investments, and the 
ending of a national policy begun by 
McKinley and Roosevelt? 

United States sugar production is 
composed of two divisions, continental 
and insular. On the continent roughly 
1,100,000 long tons are produced. In 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, 2,087,000 long tons. When the 


Fordney-McCumber Act was passed 
in 1922, increasing the tariff on Cuban 
sugar from 1.35 cents a pound to 
1.76, continental United States pro- 
duced more or less the same amount 
it produces today. The insular pos- 
sessions produced 1,400,000 long tons. 
Thus continental production has not 
increased, though insular production 
has been augmented greatly. 

Continental United States cannot 
increase its sugar production. The 
kind of labor entailed in the cultiva- 
tion of beets is not of a sort to recom- 
mend itself to the American farm 
worker. To such an extent is this true 
that the majority of beet-field workers 
are Mexicans, many thousands of 
whom are seasonal laborers in the beet 
districts, and Poles and other European 
workers. Further, it is the opinion of 
experts that sugar-beet cultivation 
survives only under the never-ending 
threat of extermination by a parasite, 
against which entomological science is 
helpless. 

The sugar industry of continental 
United States, including both its man- 
ufacturing and agricultural divisions, 
is worth less than 250,000,000 dollars. 
That this estimate is generous may be 
judged from the fact that the sugar 
industry of Cuba, with a productive 
capacity five times as great, represents 
an investment of only slightly more 
than 700,000,000 dollars. Of the ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 dollars in- 
vested in the sugar industry of Cuba, 
about 600,000,000 dollars represent the 
investments of American citizens. 
What manner of reasoning is it that 
sacrifices the larger sum— both being 
American interests—in favor of the 
smaller? Certainly, not reasoning 
based on sound economic principles. 

Whatever of benefit shall result from 
the destruction of Cuba’s sugar indus- 
try will accrue to the Philippines, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. For these 
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islands both Cuba’s wealth and the 
vast American investments in Cuba 
will be canceled out on the old selfish 
principle of mors tua vita mea. These 
countries, the Philippines, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, situated far from the shores 
of the United States, which together 
during the past ten years have bought 
less from the United States than Cuba, 
which have less American capital in- 
vested within their borders than Cuba, 
would be enormously benefited by the 
economic destruction of Cuba and the 
incidental sacrificing of the American 
consumer. ‘This is the hard reality. 

In this period of great difficulty, 
when Cuba fears the threat, the most 
serious in her history as a nation, of an 
increase in the American sugar tariff 
coming at the time of extreme depres- 
sion, it is difficult for Cubans to feel 
hopeful. But we who do not lose our 
faith in a future economic Pan-Ameri- 
canism, may speak without regard for 
the events of the moment. 


Tue ADVANTAGES OF CUBAN- 
AMERICAN Customs UNION 


My conception of the community of 
interest that exists between Cuba and 
the United States causes me to believe 
that a Zollverein, or customs union, 
limited and of gradual application, 
should be formulated by the two coun- 
tries. When I say limited and gradual, 
I mean that in the agreement the num- 
ber of articles that would come under 
its provisions could be stipulated, and 
free interchange of them could be 
affected after a period, long or short, 
according to necessity and to the 
provisions of the tariff plan that should 
be devised. To my way of thinking, 
because of the existing economic unity 
between Cuba and the United States, 
there have never been two countries so 
admirably adapted by nature to an 
economic arrangement such as I sug- 


gest. 
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Each country could reserve the right 
during the formative years of the cus- 
toms union to break the pact upon 
serving notice. Thus no permanent 
injury could result to either contract- 
ing party. 

If the experiment should prove to be 
useful to the United States, and bene- 
ficial to Cuba, it could be extended so 
as to form a basis of Pan-American 
policy for those States which should 
wish to adopt it. If it should be suc- 
cessful, Cuba will have served in the 
field of economics as she has already 
served politically, to prove to her sister 
nations of America that they need have 
no fear of a powerful nation when that 
nation is governed by moral principles. 
Pan-Americanism would then have a 
raison d’étre even more important than 
its present one, for to its present polit- 
ical ideals would be added concern for 
the well being and prosperity of all. 

Nor can it be argued that because 
the United States of America is so 
great it has no need of economic ex- 
pansion; indeed, if, as has been said, 
the vast territorial expanse of the 
United States has been one of the causes 
of its prosperity, it is evident that when 
the point of industrial saturation is 
reached, a still greater economic ex- 
pansion, free of tariff obstacles, awaits 
and hails the promise of increased 
greatness in the future. 

Such a union would make America 
an expression of economic significance 
as today it is of political significance. 
I have always considered Pan-Ameri- 
canism a spearhead of world progress, 
and I believe that through it we shall 
reach a worth-while understanding—a 
true world-wide union wherein each shall 
be able to give of his best to the other. 
Such an ideal already is dominant in 
intellectual and moral fields; in the 
political field it approaches and will 
inevitably come if the tendencies of the 
hour are not frustrated; it must also 
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be brought to the domain of economics 
if the world is to be peaceful and pro- 
gressive. 

Thus the aspirations of so many 
congresses and conferences assembled 
to give the world the high principle of 
economic peace would once again find 


in America place for their practical 
application, and national interests 
would be given ample and permanent 
defense, finding in foreign lands the 
necessary elements for continuing to 
prosper when domestic resources are 
exhausted. 
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A Tariff Formula Just to all Interests and Nations 


By Davin I. Watsx 
United States Senator from Massachusetts 


ARIFF is fundamentally a do- 

mestic question. Each nation has 
a sovereign right to decide the kind and 
exact degree of tariff barriers which it 
chooses to erect. That foreign coun- 
tries have no right to interfere with the 
tariff policy of any other country is an 
accepted doctrine. 

Whenever a nation, particularly a 
large and financially strong nation, 
contemplates changing its tariff, foreign 
countries naturally become vitally in- 
terested. Every country is to some ex- 
tent more or less dependent on some 
other country or countries for some of 
its essential commodities, for no coun- 
try produces everything it needs. 
Again, each country depends on other 
countries to some extent for its mar- 
kets; thus all countries are constantly 
striving to extend their trade. It is 
but natural, therefore, that the coun- 
tries of the world should be interested 
in the tariff policy of every other nation. 

A tariff program which considers 
only the interests of its own nation is 
short-sighted. Neither can a dog-eat- 
dog tariff policy endure. In that di- 
rection, war and chaos abideth. And 
such a policy breeds misunderstandings 
and hatreds, creates unfriendly feelings 
which find their way into the inter- 
national press and international gather- 
ings. Joint reprisals, import and ex- 
port restrictions and other more or less 
drastic attempts to fight the offending 
nations with newly invented economic 
weapons are the immediate and direct 
result of a tariff policy built or made 
without consideration of the rights 
of other nations. Neither the United 
States nor any other country should 
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invite such unfriendly feeling. If any 
nation goes too far, the result may 
be—and it is threatened—a solidarity 
of nations in tariff matters which 
would be disastrous to the export 
business of that nation. 


TariFF REVISION 


The movement of the United States 
at the present time to revise our tariff 
and the assumption that it is to be 
revised upwards, has stirred up a tide 
of foreign fear and suspicion. Tele- 
graphic warnings and American com- 
mercial attaches throughout the world 
furnish proof that we must proceed 
sanely and prudently else a war may 
become imminent. Already, cam- 
paigns for discriminatory duties against 
American exports have appeared in 
various parts of Europe and South 
America. Our threatened tariff re- 
vision frequently has been referred to 
as the hostile economic policy of 
America. 

To the extent that tariff duties affect 
trade relations and connections and 
therefore affect amiable relations be- 
tween countries, requires that a tariff 
policy be considered in the light of 
maintaining amiable relations if pos- 
sible with other countries. Self-inter- 
est would naturally require we should 
not so disturb trade relations with 
other countries as to injure our foreign 
commerce. ‘The principle of reciproc- 


ity which has been called the handmaid . 


of protection and which should govern 
the relations between nations, justifies 
also a consideration of the effect of a 
nation’s tariff policy upon foreign coun- 
tries. No one can deny that. the 
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United States has the right to consider 
the figures as to what we gain and what 
we lose by a contemplated change in 
tariff policies, this can be done without 
engaging in a bitter economic rivalry 
across national boundaries that will 
create international misunderstandings. 
In drafting laws which particularly re- 
late to international commerce, it is 
wise statesmanship not to demand 
from others what we are not willing to 
grant them. 

In readjusting our tariff policy, 
certain general principles should be re- 
called and followed. They are very 
simple and well known. Foremost is 
the principle that national wealth is 
increased by foreign trade. Selling of 
goods abroad must not be a temporary 
refuge sought only in times of storm. 
Foreign trade is not and never can be 
established on any permanent basis for 
any nation until it becomes a policy of 
exchange of goods in which both the 
buyer and the seller profit. That is 
the A B C of national wealth. There 
are three ways in which export trade 
can be carried on: first, selling for cash; 
second, selling on credit; and third, 
selling other goods, imports. But for 
all the exporters to receive cash from a 
foreign country over a long period of 
time is manifestly impossible. Credit 
does not pay for goods, it only puts off 
the evil day. The only way in which 
foreign buyers can pay for their goods 
over a long period of time is through 
imports. 

It is possible for a nation to satisfy 
all its needs by specializing on certain 
products and sending abroad quantities 
not needed at home and by importing 
those goods which we cannot produce 
in this country successfully or seldom 
produce here at a reasonable price to 
the consumer. Again, world peace 


‘may be jeopardized by extreme and 
Mere ab- j. 


selfish economic policies. 


There is no real peace when nations 
are growing increasingly suspicious of 
each other and are contending with 
each other in bitter economic rivalry 
across international boundaries. Real 
peace comes from international under- 
standing and good will. This inter- 
national understanding is brought 
about by the gradual elimination of 
misunderstandings and freely conced- 
ing the right to let others live their own 
lives as they see fit so long as their 
choice does not interfere with the 
happiness of the rest of the world. No 
one can deny or should interfere with 
the consistent and unselfish support of 
national rights and economic security 
by each nation for itself. Wars may 
and have sometimes grown through 
trivial causes. 

In drafting laws which relate par- 
ticularly to international commerce, 
we must not demand from others what 
we are unwilling to give ourselves. 
Neither should a nation be expected to 
give to others what they are unwilling 
to give it. It is the duty of all who 
seek world peace to help break down 
all unnecessary or unreasonable bar- 
riers to commerce and to revise and 
simplify commercial relations. All 
these make for mutual understanding. 


Is THERE A FoRMULA FOR 
REVISION? 


With this background of the prob- 
lem, because you will note the subject 
refers to the effect of our tariff policy 
upon our foreign relations, I have indi- 
cated what might be the effect of an 
unsound and a selfish policy. Now, I 
put this question. Is there a formula 
for revision of our tariff which will be 
just to Americans, to our industries, to 
our consumers and be just to foreign 
countries and be a formula which they 
must respect because we grant them 
the right to use the same formula? Is 


sence of war does not mean peace.**there a formula we can use in the solu- 
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tion of the present tariff problem, one 
which protects American industries and 
cannot be successfully challenged by 
other countries? We agree it must be 
sound—a sound and a sane policy and 
satisfying to every interest that seeks 
a square deal rather than a special! ad- 
vantage. What is that formula which 
embraces sound domestic and inter- 
national principles on the tariff? It is 
the application of the principles of a 
competitive tariff. This is the formula 
which I submit in substitution for the 
embargo policy covertly advocated 
today both by extreme agriculturists 
and extreme manufacturing protec- 
tionists. Our tariff revision should 
accept the principle that the manufac- 
turers of this country must not be 
swamped with a surplus of foreign 
goods made by cheap labor abroad and 
in competition with high wages at 
home. I conceive even this, that a 
protective tariff should create a slightly 
higher advantage for domestic produc- 
ers and manufacturers. 
‘However—and here’s where we differ 
politically—anything in excess of a 
competitive basis must be opposed as 
being unfair, both to our own people 
and to other nations. The American 
Government is, and must be, perfectly 
willing to aid every industry—agri- 
culture, manufacturing and mining— 
through the benefits of a competitive 
rather than through a tariff of exclu- 
sion. Anything in advance of such a 
formula is exploitation of the American 
consumer. The American consuming 
public must, first and foremost, be 
protected against exploitation. If 
rates are to be raised both for the manu- 
facturer and the agriculturist through 
an alliance of self-interest in disregard 


of the consumer, then those rates 
should be opposed, even when pretend- 
ing relief to manufacturing or agricul- 
tural] industries. 

With the principle of a competitive 
tariff conscientiously applied to the 
protected interest seeking relief, we 
should adamantly fight the attempt to 
convert tariff revision into a scramble 
for spoils or temporary advantage to 
favored groups over the economic rights 
of other nations. If such a policy is 
followed it will not only gravely injure 
business at home by destroying inter- 
national trade—I mean the policy 
looking toward exclusion—and I could 
give you many illustrations and ex- 
amples as to how that is being sought 
today in America, but it will also 
destroy good-will abroad. We must 
also oppose vigorously the substitu- 
tional idea, that is new and was never 
heard of before. The substitutional 
idea—eat apples instead of bananas— 
now being urged in place of a tariff 
based upon competition in like com- 
modities is indefensible. I think this 
formula is sound, sane, just, and one 
that will prevent any misunderstand- 
ings, or jealousies, or rivalries upon the 
part of foreign countries which are cer- 
tain to exist toward any other tariff 
policy which we may adopt. 

In conclusion let me say, the con- 
ciliatory attitude of the nations of the 
world toward the United States should 
be based not upon respect merely for 
our combatant military strength, nor 
for the incalculable potential war re- 
sources of the United States, but in 
part at least upon respect for our 
generous and just consideration of all 
the rights and of particularly the eco- 
nomic rights, of other nations. 
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The Tariff of Today 


By Henry W. Watson 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 


T is my purpose to treat this subject 

by presenting practical results 

rather than the theoretical side of the 
question. 

Free trade would be the perfect sys- 
tem of international commercial rela- 
tions, provided countries of the universe 
were controlled by the same physical 
and governmental influences. Since, 
however, characters, desires and social 
conditions of the peoples of the world 
are formed by what they eat, drink and 
the climatic environments, and nature 
has widely distributed raw materials 
for different purposes and values, that 
the interchange of trade may be ex- 
tended to all parts of the world and 
from which a revenue system has 
evolved, it seems that the open door 
policy is reserved for the millennium. 

During the Colonial period by an 
act of Parliament of Great Britain, the 
Colonists were barred by heavy penal- 
ties from manufacturing iron into 
commodities. All American iron was 
shipped to England, there fashioned 
into articles, returned and placed upon 
the shelves of shopkeepers for bargain 
and sale. The first Congress of the 
United States was summoned to meet 
March 4, 1789. After the rules and 
regulations to govern legislative pro- 
ceedings were adopted, a tariff bill was 
given preference for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, with the following 
title: 


Whereas, it is necessary for the support 
of the government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encour- 
agement and protection of the manufac- 
turers, that duties be laid on goods, wares 
and merchandise imported. 


Congress from that period to the 
present has maintained varied tariff 
rates in accordance with the political 
policy of the time. Four cardinal 
premises should be considered when 
forming a tariff bill for the United 
States: Protection of her industries, to 
maintain wages comparable to the 
United States standard of living, to 
derive revenue, and to write rates 
equalizing imports and exports upon 
the cost of production. The United 
States protective policy has developed 
our industrial progress to such an ex- 
tent that other nations advocating free 
trade in the past have become wedded 
to protection, as is well illustrated by 
the recent protective tariff policy of 
Great Britain. That a tariff increases 
prices of the United States commodities 
has been exploded. Competition com- 
bined with American ingenuity has 
cheapened many commodities, that 
foreign industries cannot compete even 
with their scales of low wages. Auto- 
mobiles are outstanding instances, 90 
per cent in South America are of 
United States production, and the 
Ford finds its way in every city of the 
world. 

However, I do not want to present 
the subject of the tariff as a policy for 
the United States, but how it affects 
our relations with Europe and Latin- 
America. 


Tarirr RELATIONS 
Since the pre-war period the exports 
from the United States have only ex- 
ceeded the imports by $731,000,000. 
Many European countries have mate- 


rially changed their methods of manu- 
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facture which have inured greatly to 
their commercial advantage. The old 
system of hand-workmanship from 
father to son is becoming obsolete. 
American machinery has been intro- 
duced into the industrial countries of 
Europe, especially Germany, Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia, which has in- 
creased the world’s output, and with 
the low cost of wage production their 
exportations to the United States have 
doubled since the pre-war era. The 
tariff the United States imposes does 
not prevent foreign goods coming into 
the country. In many instances they 
are exact copies of United States arti- 
cles, but not always of the same qual- 
ity. Europe and the Latin-American 
States are benefited by our surplus 
capital invested in their industries, 
which has improved the conditions of 
their working people, and increased the 
revenues for their national treasuries. 
It is generally admitted that the policy 
of protection has developed our re- 
sources, the main issue that has in- 
creased our national wealth from 
twenty billions in 1865 to four hundred 
billions today. Thusour buying power 
has created a demand for foreign goods 
that decorate the homes of the wealthy, 
as well as those of the American work- 
men. The commercial wave has car- 
ried to Europe capital invested there 
by the National Harvester Company, 
the American Radiator Company, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, the 
Standard Steel Car Company, the In- 
ternational Standard Electric Com- 
pany. Large amounts have been 
drawn toward the automobile interests. 
The General Motors Company recently 
purchased for $30,000,000 the stock of 
the Opel Motor Company of Germany. 
The same company has instituted a 
large industry at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Ford has plants in England, France, 
Belgium and other European countries, 
also an enterprise in the heart of 


Brazil, backed by many millions of 
American capital. The Armour Pack- 
ing Company has an investment in 
Buenos Aires; Woolworth and the 
United Drug Company each hasachain 
of stores in a number of foreign cities. 
Utility organizations have purchased 
the Electric Gas and Utility Company 
of London, and the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Corporation of 
Spain. Many hundred millions of 
Foreign, State and Municipal bonds 
are owned by Americans; nearly six 
millions stand to their credit in South 
America. New York banks have 
loaned Italy one hundred million dollars 
to develop water power. 

The wealth of United States partly 
earned by a protective tariff policy has 
certainly accrued to the benefit of all 
nations. While the United States ex- 
ports to all parts of the universe, the 
imports have also supplanted our pro- 
duction. This exchange of commodi- 
ties is becoming more and more 
equalized each succeeding year. 


EQUALIZATION OF EXCHANGE 


Raw materials not found in the 
United States benefit the country of 
production, especially when manufac- 
tured into completed articles and re- 
turned, upon which a duty may be 
collected. 

Reports indicate increased produc- 
tion abroad and improved financial 
conditions as compared with the pre- 
war period. The prosperity of the 
United States has given impetus to 
foreign travel, which has_ enriched 
the shops and hotels of the world. 
We cannot well substantiate the fact 
that the United States tariff has 
had serious depleting effect upon 
commercial relations in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Despite the growth of our factories we 
are importing more manufactured goods 
from Europe than ever before. The ex- 
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ports of the leading countries of Europe to 
the United States have increased much 
more as compared with pre-war years than 
their exports to the rest of the world. In 
the case of practically every non-European 
country, its exports to the United States 
have also grown far more as compared with 
pre-war years than its exports to other 
countries combined. 


The report recently published by 
Great Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer shows a surplus, and by pro- 
tective policy carried to its treasury 
account $554,795,000 in duties for the 
fiscal year ending March 28, 1929, 
which was $100,000,000 more than the 
United States collected for the same 
period from a similar source. 


CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


Contiguous countries to the United 
States are having commercial disputes 
concerning tariff rates. Canada ob- 
jects to our rates because she does not 
find a market in the United States for 
wheat, agricultural products, and other 
raw materials. We have written lib- 
eral tariff laws which have benefited 
Canada, placing lumber and many raw 
commodities on the Free List and ex- 
tending the milling draw-back system. 
There are millions of American capital 
invested in Canada, building up their 
industries, increasing their federal rev- 


enues, and giving employment to many 
thousand men and women. 

Argentina, an agricultural country, 
but with few manufacturing plants, 
finds a poor market in the United 
States for her products, and other Latin 
American countries are in a similar 
position. 

I want to observe that South Amer- 
ica will be the greatest market for all 
the world, and we in the United States 
should not be deaf to the call. The 
progress South America has made since 
the pre-war period has exceeded that of 
any half century in her history. The 
development of highways, the exten- 
sion of postal air service to Chili, which 
was inaugurated on April 2, the es- 
tablishment of industries where feasi- 
ble, new and modern hotels in all large 
cities, and social welfare work extended 
everywhere, indicate the spirit in the 
Latin American, countries. 

When the highway from Maine 
through Mexico, and over the moun- 
tains and in the valleys of South Amer- 
ica has been completed, the dream of 
Ex-President Coolidge, then the great 
possibilities of our sister Republics will 
be realized, that will bring Latin Amer- 
ican countries and the United States 
in closer friendship in our commercial 
relations, and a happier understanding 
in our national policies. 
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International Problems of the Tariff 


By Harry T. CoLiines 


Professor of Commerce, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; 
Formerly United States Trade Commissioner; Special Agent, Department of Commerce 


N his message to the special session 
of Congress which began on April 
15, 1929, President Hoover said: 


In determining changes in our tariff we 
must not fail to take into account the broad 
interests of the country as a whole, and such 
interests include our trade relations with 
other countries. It is obviously unwise 
protection which sacrifices a greater amount 
of employment in exports to gain a less 
amount of employment from imports. 


The above section of the President’s 
message is the text of this paper which 
aims merely to emphasize with some 
pertinent details, first, that our tariff 
“interests include our trade relations 
with other countries,”’ and second, that 
“it is obviously unwise protection 
which sacrifices”’ more in exports than 
it gains by excluding imports. 


TariFF PROTECTION 


The writer does not argue against 
protection in the United States. liven 
though a college teacher, he would not 
be foolish enough to take such a posi- 
tion, especially now. I believe in 
protection for our country. And what 
difference would it make to you if I 
did not so believe; the American peo- 
ple do believe in it and have said so 
decisively. Tariff was an outstanding 
issue in the last presidential campaign. 
On the sixth of last November (1928) 
our policy was settled for the next four 
years. It is to be protection, with per- 
haps somewhat higher rates in the 
Tariff Law of 1929 than in that of 1922, 
under which we now operate. Had the 
Democratic Party elected its candidate, 
it is doubtful whether things would 


have been different—except that re- 
vision of the tariff might have been a 
piecemeal! one rather than a general one 
in a special session. The Democrats 
are now mildly protective and the 
“mildness” is disappearing as textile 
and other manufacturing enterprises 
dot the southern states. To argue 
about our tariff policy is therefore 
futile—it is, and will be protection. 
It ought to be protection. Free trade 
is a dead issue throughout the world. 
Even England, the bulwark of free 
trade doctrine from 1860 to 1914, is now 
under protection. Belgium, long with- 
out a protective tariff, has just raised 
the number of items on which tariff 
duty is collected from 70 to 1200. 

But this does not end the story. A 
whole set of new circumstances has 
changed our tariff making from a purely 
domestic question to one partly inter- 
national. We must now look at the 
problem from new angles. Protection 
has heretofore meant protection to 
manufacturers. This affected all 
others as well through benefits from the 
“home market.” It will continue to 
do so. But in thus protecting our 
markets from foreign imports, we may, 
so President Hoover said in his mes- 
sage, be promoting “unwise protec- 
tion.”’ Protection is of no value unless 
it hinders importation. But in hinder- 
ing imports we are damming up our 
only source of payment for exports, viz., 
goods and services from abroad. Im- 
ports pay for exports. There is no 
other way. High protection may effec- 
tively shut out foreign goods but we 
have now reached a stage where an 
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integral part of our commercial policy 
must be the stimulation of imports if we 
want payment for goods sold abroad. 
On January 1, 1929, the retail price of 
crude oil used as fuel averaged 54 cents 
per barrel in the United States, while 
that same oil had cost $1.20 per barrel 
at the well. In other words, half the 
total output of our crude oil sold at 
retail at the beginning of this year for 
less than fifty per cent of its wholesale 
price. This creates a problem. Last 


month (March, 1929) the American 


Petroleum Institute met to draw up an 
agreement to restrict production. Ob- 
viously this is only an emergency 
solution. There are markets abroad 
for this surplus oil but chances of pay- 
ment for it are slim if we shut out more 
foreign imports. We must then con- 
sider the injury done to oil exporters 
when we benefit manufacturers by 
higher tariff duties. 


RapicaL CHANGES 


Tariff making faces still more radical 
changes. No previous tariff had to 
meet the fact that American exporters 
were forced to win new markets, 7.e., 
gain them by competition against other 
sellers. Before we enacted the last 


tariff law in 1922, we hardly sought - 


foreign markets; they sought us. Our 
foreign trade then consisted largely 
of selling raw materials or foodstufis, 
and importing manufactured or semi- 
manufactured commodities. But the 
tables have turned. Our exports in 
1928 were manufactured or semi- 
manufactured products to the extent 
of 68 per cent. Exports of manufac- 
tured products are now 75 per cent 
greater than in 1922. And they will 
be larger still. We must have more 
markets abroad since we can now 
manufacture 15-20 per cent more than 
our domestic market (with its 125,000,- 
000 people) ean absorb. We must sell 
more manufactured goods abroad or 


else curtail production at home. Ex- 
ceedingly high protective duties will 
shut out foreign goods, but the goods 
thus excluded will then be sent to the 
very customers abroad to whom we 
wish to sell our excess products. The 
expansion in automobile sales during 
the past few years has been largely 
in foreign rather than domestic markets, 
In 1928 foreign sales of automobiles 
amounted to 14 per cent of the domes- 
tic output. Likewise exports of ma- 
chinery were 14 per cent greater in 1928 
than in 1927. The demand for ma- 
chinery abroad is potentially great 
owing to a comparative lack of such 
equipment in Europe. But how shall 
we receive payment from Europe for 
these exports of automobiles and ma- 
chinery? Only by taking their goods 
or services. Shutting out too many 
imports, therefore, may be as President 
Hoover said, “unwise protection.” 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


There is another international angle. 
We have now loaned abroad $16,000,- 
000,000 of private investments, to say 
nothing of the $10,000,000,000 of 
government loans made to the Allies 
during the World War. And to these 
vast loans abroad we are adding 
yearly nearly $1,000,000,000. How 
can we receive interest and the repay- 
ment of principal on these foreign 
investments? There is only one way— 
through the importation of foreign 
goods and services. We need protec- 
tion for our manufacturers, but can we 
slap in the face our investors in the 
foreign field? Persistent exclusion of 
foreign goods means just that. If 
one replies: “Let them pay in raw 
materials which we need,”’ the answer 
is that they have few raw materials to 
export; they even import raw materials. 
European exports are largely manufac- 
tured products. 

International problems in commer- 
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cial policies are legion. For the first 
time in our history they demand more 
than passing attention. Protection 
here must be “wise protection.” Re- 
taliation from abroad may take more 
invidious forms that that of mere criti- 
cism. Cartels are a growing phenom- 
enon in Europe. They are destined 
to play an increasingly important part 
there in economic and political life. 
The international cartel in its post- 
war phase is looked upon as the chief 
means of readjusting the whole Euro- 
pean economic structure, putting an 
end to competition. Cartel agree- 
ments are even replacing tariffs in 
Europe. The Franco-Prussian agree- 
ment and the continental steel carte! 
(1926) startled American interests. 
The international rayon cartel organ- 
ized in 1927 includes the three largest 
producers in Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy—and their subsidiaries ex- 
tend throughout the world. A score 
of other products are already cartelized 
throughout the world. Only the day 
before yesterday (April 25, 1929) 
American interests joined the inter- 
national cartel for pipes and tubes, 
along with British, Canadian and 
continental producers. The signato- 
ries agree not to export their produce 
into countries adhering to the present 
international agreement. This agree- 
ment fixes quotas and prices. We had 
either to join or be excluded from de- 
sirable markets. Verily this is a new 
international situation in commercial! 
policies and it demands some attention 
from tariff makers. 

And still we have left unmentioned 
many international frictions. Canada 
is today our best single customer. We 
need protection against certain Cana- 
dian products, perhaps even an increase 
in the present rates. Discussion of 
higher rates on certain Canadian exports 
to the United States, however, has 
aroused a storm of opposition. Re- 
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prisals have not only been threatened; 
they have been carried out. Suppose 
Canada should refuse to continue to sell 
us newspaper pulp; that is not merely 
possible, they have already threatened 
it. Suppose Canada should close all 
our branch factories there for auto- 
mobiles, agricultural machinery and 
for many other products. That is food 
for thought. 

Some of the administrative measures 
of our tariff law cause apprehension. 
Duties are based on differences in the 
“cost of production.” To ascertain 
these differences we must know foreign 
costs as well as our own. Foreign 
costs, says President Hoover, are 


Difficult to discover without access to the 
books of foreign manufacturers, which they 
are reluctant to offer. 


And then he adds, 


This has become also a great source of 
friction abroad. 


So great was friction caused by Ameri- 
can agents investigating costs of pro- 
duction in France that we had to with- 
draw them and resort to official figures 
furnished by the French Government 
rather than those obtained from in- 
dividuals’ books. We need a new basis 
for determining duties. Differences in 
cost of production necessitate laborious 
and irritating investigations which we 
ourselves would not permit foreigners 
to make here. Rates of duties should 
be determined on a general “‘competi- 
tive basis.”” This can soon be de- 
termined approximately and without 
intrusion abroad. 

We may need protection against 
Argentinian corn, and defense against 
the hoof and mouth disease, but meas- 
ures to promote those ends must take 
into account the reactions of Argentina. 
Perhaps rates on sugar imports should 
be higher, but if raised, the change must 
be made in the light of its effect on 
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Cuban sugar interests in which Ameri- 
can investors have nearly a billion 
dollars. Rates of duty on sugar there- 
fore are not merely a matter of Louisi- 
ana cane or Michigan beets; they now 
introduce an international problem in 
foreign investment. 

Now the observations made in this 
brief paper are not the hallucinations 
or the closet philosophy of a mere 
college professor; they are the cold 
calculations of business men. Mem- 
bers of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission have pointed them out. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has called attention to them. 
Importers have voiced them, and con- 
sumers have begun to demand con- 
sideration of them. Only a week ago 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
meeting in Baltimore, went on record as 
declaring that the extension of Ameri- 
can sales abroad is being hampered 


by the exclusion of imports, and the 
speaker was the head of one of the 
largest business organizations in the 
United States. It is a condition which 
confronts us—not a theory. 


WIseE Protection EssEnrIAL 


Protection is a defensible policy 
for the United States. It promotes 
our best interests, and after all we our- 
selves must be the arbiters of our 
national and international policies. 
Besides this the whole world has gone 
over to a protective policy. But our 
protection must be “wise.” Wisdom 
dictates that in protecting against 
foreign imports, we do not do greater 
harm to other national interests. To 
boost all rates indiscriminately is to 
commit national hari-kari. Discretion 
is the better part of valor in tariff 
making. Unwise protection will come 
home to roost. 
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Tariff Policy of the United States as Affecting Our 
Relations with Canada 


By Water Watiace McLaren, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Williams College 


N 1928, Canada’s merchandise im- 

ports from the United States ap- 
proximated a value of $916,000,000, 
while in the same period, Canada’s 
exports to the United States were 
valued at $488,000,000. Canada’s im- 
ports from the United States consti- 
tuted 82 per cent of her total, but her 
exports to the United States amounted 
to only 36 per cent of her whole mer- 
chandise exports. Canada was the 
United States’ best customer, and so 
likewise the United States was Canada’s 
best customer. This was as it should 
have been, considering the proximity 
of the two countries and the high state 
of development in each of transporta- 
tion and banking facilities for the 
handling of foreign trade. The only 
perplexing feature of this exchange of 
goods between the two countries is the 
disparity in value between the goods 


exchanged. 


CANADIAN Economic DEVELOPMENT 
AFFECTED BY TARIFF 


The explanation of that disparity 
might be found in the relative heights 
of the United States and Canadian 
tariffs on imports, or it might be ex- 
plained by reference to the total trade 
of the two countries. Canada takes 
only 18 per cent of our goods, whereas 
we take 36 per cent of hers. Or again, 
the explanation might be found in the 
reciprocal needs of the two countries 
for the goods of the other. The dis- 
parity in the figures is of considerable 
significance, especially at a time when 
the United States tariff is undergoing 
a general revision. Our schedules of 
import duties on goods subject to duty 


are undoubtedly higher than those im- 
posed by the Canadian tariff, but the 
relative average levy in the two coun- 
tries is of little consequence as com- 
pared to the relative heights of the 
duties on particular commodities. The 
United States tariff wall is not like the 
Great Wall of China. In so far as 
goods are admitted free of duty, there 
is no wall at all; whereas the part of the 
wall over which silk piece goods must 
make their way is much higher than 
that part of it over which wheat climbs. 
While there is no doubt that some of 
the details of Canada’s economic prog- 
ress have been greatly influenced by 
the changes in the American tariff 
during the past seventy-five years, 
there is little reason to suppose, short 
of a prohibitive tariff on all imports 
from Canada—a course of action by 
Congress which is unthinkable—that 
further changes in the duties will seri- 
ously impede Canada’s continued eco- 
nomic development. Her rich natural 
resources in lumber and pulp, in agri- 
cultural products and minerals, will go 
on being exploited and sold profitably, 
if not in the United States, then 
elsewhere. 


INTERCHANGE OF Goops 


Of little interest in tariff making or 
even in tariff tinkering is the relation 
between the percentages of export 
trade of the two countries destined for 
the markets of the other. With less 
than one-tenth of our population, 
Canada takes twice as many goods 
from us as we take from her. Never- 
theless, so much greater is the value of 
the United States exports than the 
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value of the exports from Canada that 
she takes only 18 per cent of our 
exports while we take 36 per cent of 
hers. These figures are only what 
would be expected considering the 
state of development of the two coun- 
tries and the relative values of their 
foreign commerce. 

As to the reciprocal needs of the two 
countries for the goods of the other, it 
should be pointed out that Canada 
produces little or none of any of the 
commodities which occupy the first 
four places in importance on the list 
of our imports—raw silk, coffee, sugar, 
and rubber. In recent years, sugar 
beet growing in western Ontario has 
attained considerable proportions, but 
even so, the industry has not grown as 
yet to a point where it produces a sur- 
plus for export. Canada’s principal 
exports in value are wheat and flour, 


Principat Exports To CANADA 
(00,000 omitted) 
Tron and its products............... $233 .9 
Cotton and textiles................. 142.7 
Non-ferrous metals. ................ 55.3 
Automobiles and parts.............. 54.1 
Petroleum and gasoline............. 30.3 


but as we have an export surplus of 
these foodstuffs, we naturally would 
not buy them in great quantities. 
When it comes to news print and wood 
pulp, however, the situation is entirely 
different, for Canada has a large sur- 
plus, and we have little or no domestic 
product. Hence we get from Canada 
over 90 per cent of our total imports 
of these two commodities. Further 
analysis will show that the interchange 
of goods going on between the two 
countries, with certain exceptions and 
omissions, is determined, not by the 
tariff barriers that both countries have 
erected, but by differences in climate, 


81 


resources, and the state of the indus- 
trial development of each, promoted, it 
is true, by proximity and the facilities 
of transportation and finance, and 
retarded somewhat by protective 
legislation. 


Lumber and Lumber Products on 
An analysis of the Canadian exports , 
to the United States shows that lumber a 
and its products and pulpwood, plus aA 
standard news print and wood pulp, | 4 
account for 60 per cent of the total, : 
that about 32 per cent of the total con- a 
sists of standard news print and wood 4 1) 


pulp, upon which there is no likelihood 
of Congress imposing any additional | 
duty, because 90 per cent of our imports | 
of standard news print and wood pulp 
come from Canada, our only other { 


sources of supply being the Scandi- 


navian countries. On the other hand, 


Principat Imports FROM CANADA 


(00,000 omitted) 
News print and wood pulp........... $156.2 
Lumber and pulpwood.............. 150.5 


it is not inconceivable that a duty may 
be imposed upon such wood products 
as shingles and lumber, and while such 
commodities enter in an important 
volume into Canada’s exports to us, it 
would not be difficult for those products 
to be marketed elsewhere. As the 
bulk of this trade originated in British 
Columbia, the markets of the world are 
open to Canada by sea transportation. 


Agricultural and Dairy Products 
Continuing the analysis of imports 
from Canada, the group of agricultural 
and dairy products reaches a large 
value, $109,000,000 or 22 per cent of 
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our total imports from that country. 
Normally we have a surplus of wheat 
for export, and what we buy from 
Canada over the tariff wall is for pur- 
poses of mixing with the domestic prod- 
uct to produce a certain grade of flour 
for export. We export to Canada 
much more wheat than we import, but 
it is not for domestic consumption in 
Canada, but for transit through Cana- 
dian channels to Europe. Our duty 
on wheat has already killed the import 
trade, except in so far as it continues 
for purposes of grinding in transit in 
the mills at Minneapolis. Any further 
increase in our duty on wheat coming 
from Canada could have no effect upon 
the trade in wheat between the two 
countries. The same situation, how- 
ever, does not exist in the matter of 
cattle and milk and cream. Our im- 
ports of Canadian cattle are consider- 
able in value. That trade takes place 
mainly between the prairie provinces 
and Iowa. Cattle are raised on the 
prairies of Canada because of cheaper 
fodder and labor, but at the age of a 
year, or a year and a half, they are 
shipped to States in the corn belt, there 
to be fattened before appearing in the 
stockyards of Omaha and Chicago. 
A tariff on cattle would tend to destroy 
this trade and undoubtedly produce 
an unfavorable reaction among the 
farmers of the Canadian west. 

Milk and cream enter into the trade 
between the countries mainly from 
eastern Ontario and the eastern town- 
ships of Quebec. In fact, these sec- 
tions of Canada are now regarded as 
part of the New England milk-shed. 
Our large distributors of milk and 
cream in New England and New York 
have large investments in this Cana- 
dian industry which would be jeopard- 
ized by an increase in the duty on milk 
and cream. If such an increase should 
be imposed in the revision now going 
on, the Canadian dairy farmer in 


eastern Ontario and Quebec would have 
to revert to the butter industry from 
which he has been diverted in recent 
years by the more profitable trade in 
milk and cream going to the Boston and 
New York markets. He would be 
compelled to find a market for his 
butter elsewhere. 


Leather and Hides 


Leather and hides and undressed 
furs are also imported from Canada in 
large value, and from many other 
sources of supply. Under those cir- 
cumstances it is not likely that changes 
in the duties on these commodities 
would interrupt the trade. Our do- 
mestic supply is not sufficiently great 
and if a higher tariff wall is erected, 
the domestic consumer in the United 
States will merely have to pay more for 
articles manufactured out of these 
raw materials. 

Vegetables 


Vegetables we import from Canada 
to as large a value as cattle and meat. 
This import consists mainly of potatoes, 
dried beans and peas, and green vege- 
tables, flax, and linseed, and it is easily 
conceivable that increased protection 
may be given to the domestic producer. 
It is likely that even a slight increase 
in the duties would interfere seriously 
with this trade and cause disruption of 
the Canadian agricultural economy in so 
far as it rests upon vegetables and truck. 

Approximately 82 per cent of all our 
imports from Canada are included in 
these two groups of commodities— 
forest and agricultural products—and 
it is only in a small number of the items 
that higher rates would seriously inter- 
fere with the export trade from Canada 
to the United States. Furthermore, 
as already indicated, Canada has suf- 
fered so much in the past and has had 
so much experience with shifts in the 
protective system of this country, that 
she has been compelled to greatly 
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diversify the destination of her export 
surplus, and it is conceivable that addi- 
tional protection accorded to the 
American farmer at this time would 
have the effect of compelling Canada 
to find other markets for some of her 
products which now enter the United 
States. In recent months, new legis- 
lation in Canada has been enacted for 
the purpose of stimulating the over-seas 
trade, by creating a differential in 
railroad rates in favor of export prod- 
ucts both east and west from Fort 
William, the head of navigation on 
the Great Lakes. 


Future MArKeEtT 


Any useful attempt to discuss the 
future of Canada as a market for 
American goods must be based upon 
much the same kind of analysis as that 
which has been used in dealing with her 
exports to us. It is frequently said 
that any further dislocation of Cana- 
dian exports to the United States by 
imposing new duties or increasing 
old ones would have reverberations 
in Canadian political opinion and pro- 
duce retaliation, or at least a resent- 
ment that would welcome retaliation. 
A higher protective tariff, however, 
would be difficult for the present 
Canadian government to adopt. The 
King government is a liberal govern- 
ment and derives its major support in 
Parliament from the representatives 
of Quebec and the Prairie provinces. 
The French quota in the Canadian 
parliament represents, in the main, 
agricultural constituencies and has no 
particular protectionist leanings. The 
representatives of the west are staunch 
believers in the low tariff or free trade 
and would welcome a reciprocity ar- 
rangement with the United States 
in agricultural commodities and agri- 
cultural machinery. On the other 
hand, the Conservative Opposition in 
Canada is protectionist, and it might 


be that a considerable increase of the 
tariff barriers between Canada and the 
United States would have the effect of 
putting the Conservatives back into 
power. In that event, reprisals in 
kind might be attempted, but a much 
more likely course would be an attempt 
to expand her trade within the Empire 
by increasing her imperial preference. 
Either alternative would be difficult 
for a Canadian government to pursue, 
for both run counter to the natural 
propensity of two neighbors to ex- 
change their surplus goods. 

A new economic factor, not a politi- 
cal one, threatens to change the situa- 
tion in the matter of possible reprisals 
against further increases in the United 
States tariff which might bear heavily 
upon Canadian exports. According 
to statistics recently published by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Canada has 
had since 1925, and probably since 
1922, an excess of capital exports over 
capital imports. In other words, Can- 
ada has prospered so greatly that her 
citizens are investing more money in 
foreign countries than foreigners are 
investing in Canadian industries. Of 
even more significance than the crude 
fact of excess is the recent tendency 
for Canadians to put their surplus 
money into Canada rather than into 
Cuba, Brazil, or even the United 
States. In 1925, according to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway figures, the 
excess of capital exports amounted to 
$150,000,000, whereas in 1928 the 
excess had shrunk to $30,000,000. 
This shrinkage of capital exports was 
not caused by impotence in the matter, 
but by the prospect of greater profit 
from investments at home than abroad. 
In so far as the requirements for new 
capital are concerned, there is no 
reason why Canada should not proceed 
to adopt a higher protective tariff for 
the purpose of developing home indus- 
tries in the fields of heavy machinery 
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and automobiles. It would appear 
that considerable progress had already 
been made in this direction in the case 
of specialties such as typewriters, cash 
registers, elevators, etc. 

However much may be said about 
such reprisals from a political point 
of view, and whatever the importance 
to be attached to the growth of Cana- 
dian savings and investments, the facts 
of our export trade to Canada go a 
long way to show how impossible it 
would be to destroy it by a further in- 
crease of the Canadian tariff. By far 
the largest item of Canada’s import 
from us is iron and its products, and 
if we include machinery, the group 
reaches a value of $320,000,000 or 
about 34 per cent of the total. It is 
conceivable that the item of machinery 
might be shut out by a high tariff, or 
an increase of the British preference, 
but as a large part of the item consists 
of agricultural machinery, the result 
would be merely to increase the ex- 
penses of production of the Canadian 
farmer, the very person who is most 
opposed to a protective policy. On 
the other hand, iron and its products 
cannot be manufactured in Canada in 
anything like the quantity necessary 
to supply the demand. In the first 
place, Canada is inadequately supplied 
with coking coal, and her available iron 
oredepositsare likewise practically negli- 
gible as a basis for an iron and steel 
industry commensurate with her needs. 

Next in importance is the importa- 
tion of raw cotton and textiles. Any 
attempt to keep out raw cotton by an 
import duty on it is inconceivable; 
whereas cotton tissues, which might be 
still further protected, do not amount 
to a formidable figure. 

Another large item of Canadian im- 
ports is automobiles and parts and 
gasoline. The gasoline may be cut off 
by development of Canadian oil fields 
and refineries in Alberta, and so like- 


wise the automobiles and parts, by a 
further increase in the tariff, which is 
already a 50 per cent levy, but the im- 
position of a higher duty on automo- 
biles would seriously impede the social 
and economic development of that 
country. Another large item of our 
exports to Canada consists of fruits, 
mainly citrous fruits, which cannot 
be grown there and therefore retaliation 
in that direction would be impossible. 
About two-thirds of our exports to 
Canada consist of the articles men- 
tioned, the remainder of scattering 
products including non-ferrous metals, 
automobile tires, books, ete., all of 
which it would be more or less difficult to 
keep out by means of a higher tariff wall. 

To summarize the situation briefly, 
I am inclined to say that because 82 
per cent of our imports from Canada 
are included in two groups of forest 
products and agricultural products, it 
is unthinkable, except for cattle, dairy 
products and vegetables, that any 
changes in our tariff would interrupt 
that trade. As far as our exports to 
Canada are concerned, it is equally 
unthinkable that reprisals in the way 
of higher Canadian duties would be 
likely to interfere seriously with our 
export trade to Canada, except possibly 
in the item of automobiles and parts, 
and possibly some kinds of heavy 
machinery and _ textiles. Canada 
forms the northern segment of the 
North American continental economic 
unit, in much the same way that Mexi- 
co and the Caribbean area form the 
southern fringe. Our trade with these 
countries on the periphery of the unit 
is largely made up of receiving from 
them those commodities of which, for 
reasons of climate or natural resources, 
they produce a surplus, and sending 
them commodities which, for the same 
reasons, we are able to produce more 
effectively than they, and in quantities 
greater than we can consume. 
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The Protection of Foreign Lives and Property in 
Disturbed Areas 


By Raymonp Lesuiz BUELL 
Research Director, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 


HE armed protection of American 

lives and property abroad has long 
been a policy of the United States. 
During the last hundred and fifteen 
years the American Government has 
for this purpose landed troops upon 
foreign soil on more than one hundred 
occasions.! Mr. Reuben Clark, re- 
cently Under-Secretary of State, wrote 
a few years ago: 

No nation, it would seem has with more 
frequency than has this government used its 
military forces for the purpose of occupying 
temporarily parts of foreign countries in 
order to secure adequate safety and pro- 
tection for its citizens and their property.? 


Thus the use of force for the pro- 
tection of nationals abroad is an es- 
tablished principle in the United 
States. Recently the principle has 
acquired more than ordinary importance 
as a result of the increasing export of 
American capital. The question to be 
decided is whether as a result of our 
suddenly increasing foreign invest- 
ments and of the large number of 
Americans who have taken up a per- 
manent residence abroad, the United 
States is going to apply this principle of 
armed protection more vigorously than 
in the past. The foreign investments 
of American citizens have increased 
from $2,625,000,000 in 1913 to $15,601- 
000,000 in 1928.5 Nearly nine billion 

1 Offutt, M., The Protection of Citizens Abroad 
by the Armed Forces of the United States, p. 1. 
Johns Hopkins University, Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series XLVI, No. 4. 

2 Right to Protect Citizens in Foreign Countries 
by Landing Forces, Memorandum of the Solicitor 
for the Department of State, Oct. 5, 1912, p. 33. 

3 Winkler, Max, The Dollar Abroad, Foreign 
Policy Association Information Service, Vol. V, 
Supplement No. 1, p. 4. 


out of the fifteen billion is invested in 
Europe and Canada. Nearly three 
billion is invested in Central America, 
including Cuba, Mexico and the West 
Indies. Only about $200,000,000 is 
invested in China. The remainder is 
found in South America and Japan, etc. 
According to a recent State Depart- 
ment census, 392,668 Americans have 
taken up a permanent or semi-per- 
manent residence abroad. American 
nationals residing abroad are located as 
follows: 


Canada and Newfoundland ......... 234,147 
Australasia and Oceania............ 2,337 
West Indies and Bermuda .......... 19,579 
Mexico and Centra! America ........ 19,614 


As a practical matter the problem of 
armed protection does not arise except 
in (1) China, (2) the Caribbean and 
Central American areas. The Ameri- 
can capital in these areas is only 
$3,154,000,000; the American residents 
total only 50,772 —less than a small 
American city. 


Tue Doctrine oF INTERVENTION 


The right of the United States to 
guard these interests has been nowhere 
more vigorously expressed than by 
Calvin Coolidge in his famous speech 
to the United Press on April 25, 1927, 
as follows: 


‘In Mexico 14,607 Americans reside; in Cuba, 
9,234; in Santo Domingo, 9,205, a figure which 
includes a large number of Porto Ricans; in 
Haiti, 515; in Panama, 1,932; in Honduras, 1,310; 
in Nicaragua, 482; in Guatemala, 626; in Costa 
Rica, 424; in Salvador, 203. 
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While it is well-established international 
law that we have no right to interfere in 
the purely domestic affairs of other nations 
in their dealings with their own citizens, it 
is equally well established that our Govern- 
ment has certain rights over and certain 
duties toward our own citizens and their 
property wherever they may be located. 
The person and property of a citizen are a 
part of the general domain of the nation, 
even when abroad. On the other hand, 
there is a distinct and binding obligation on 
the part of self-respecting Governments to 
afford protection to the persons and prop- 
erty of their citizens wherever they may 
be. This is both because it has an interest 
in them and because it has an obligation 
toward them. It would seem to be per- 
fectly obvious that if it is wrong to murder 
and pillage within the confines of the United 
States, it is equelly wrong outside our 
borders. The fundamental laws of justice 
are universal in their application. These 
rights go with the citizen. Wherever he 
goes, these duties of our Government must 
follow him. 


There are few international lawyers 
who would subscribe to the exact 
terminology employed by President 
Coolidge. Nevertheless, the right of a 
government to employ armed protec- 
tion abroad has been frequently de- 
fended as a valid form of self-help. 

At the present time there are about 
fifty independent states in the world. 
The International law writers usually 
refer to the right of independence and of 
sovereignty which each of these states 
enjoys.’ If these rights mean anything 
they mean exclusive territorial juris- 
diction except when such jurisdiction is 
ceded by treaty; and they mean the 
right of each state to select its own 
government and settle generally its 
internal affairs, without interference 
from other states. Now obviously the 
independence and sovereignty of a 
state is impaired when a foreign power 
lands troops upon its soil even for the 

5 Cf. Fauchille, Traité de Droit International 
Public, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 224. 


limited purpose of protecting lives 
from imminent danger. 

Nevertheless, while states have rights 
they also have duties. And one of 
these duties is the protection of life 
and property against violence. This 
is a duty owed to other states. In 
municipal law when an individual is 
charged with failure to live up to his 
duties to other individuals there are 
tribunals which examine the charge and 
determine its truth. In international 
law such machinery has been lacking. 
And in the absence of such machinery 
the stronger states have frequently 
resorted to self-help when in their 
opinion the duty owed to them by other 
states has not been fulfilled. 

The most extreme form of self-help 
has of course been formal war. In the 
majority of cases where the protection 
of foreign interests in weaker countries 
is concerned, this self-help when strictly 
confined to protection of foreign lives 
and property in imminent danger, has 
been termed interposition or non- 
political intervention; when it has gone 
beyond the steps necessary for the 
immediate protection of foreign in- 
terests it has been called political inter- 
vention. 

As a result of the League of Nations 
Covenant and of the anti-war Pact 
various kinds of war have become 
illegal. But do these documents 
also make armed intervention illegal? 
Commentators have argued to the 
contrary on the ground that armed 
intervention is not war.’ Neverthe- 
less, there is reason to believe that 
under the League Covenant at least all 
acts of force have been placed under 
international control. 

Apart from the Covenant and the 
anti-war Pact, the “legality” of non- 
political intervention, under certain 

°Cf. The Anti-War Pact, Foreign Policy 


Association Information Service, Vol. IV, No. 18, 
p. 368. 
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circumstances, is supported not only 
by the practise of the leading powers 
but also the majority of the text writers 
on international law.’ 

At the same time statesmen and 
jurists have placed limits upon this use of 
armed force to protect foreign interests. 
In the Caroline case of 1842, Secretary 
of State Webster declared that the use 
of force beyond the area of a state 
should be confined to cases in which 


The necessity of that self-defense is 
instant, overwhelming, and leaving no 
choice of means, and no moment for 
deliberation. 


Lawrence says in his Principles of 
International Law (7th ed., p. 125): 


The danger must be direct and immedi- 
ate not contingent, not remote. . . . The 
mere fear that something done by a neigh- 
boring state today may possibly be dan- 
gerous to us in the future if that state 
should happen to become hostile, is not just 
ground of intervention. If it were, nations 
might always be at war today to prevent 
war fifty years hence! 


A more recent writer states, in 
reference to the doctrine of “necessity ”’: 


The means employed should be charac- 
terized by no greater amount of extra-legal 
force than is rendered obligatory by the 
particular circumstances of the case and 
the need of defending the particular rights 
involved and the danger must be so im- 
minent and overwhelming that time and 
opportunity are lacking in which to provide 
other and adequate means of defense. * 


7 These are reviewed in Clark and Offutt, cited. 
However, at the Havana Conference thirteen 
states voted in favor of a declaration that “No 
state may intervene in the internal affairs of 
another.”” The American jurists at a conference 
at Rio preceding this conference had voted for 
this article on the understanding that it did not 
prohibit non-political intervention; i.e., for the 
protection of lives and property. The Sizth Pan 
American Conference, Foreign Policy Association 
Information Service, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 66. 

8B. C. Rodick, The Doctrine of Necessity in 
International Law, p. 119. 


Moreover, joint intervention has 
usually been regarded as less objection- 
able than the intervention of a single 
state.® 

Such is the general doctrine. Do 
the methods employed by the United 
States in protecting its interests first 
in China, and second in the Caribbean 
conform to these doctrines of correct 
international procedure? 


Po.ticy in CHINA 


Since 1916 there has been no really 
effective government in China.'° The 
country has been subject to a series of 
revolutions which became especially 
acute in 1925-27. The policy of the 
United States toward these revolutions 
was stated by Secretary Frank B. 
Kellogg on January 27, 1927, when he 
declared: 


During the difficult years since the es- 
tablishment of the new régime in 1912, the 
Government of the United States has 
endeavored in every way to maintain an 
attitude of the most careful and strict 
neutrality as among the several factions 
that have disputed with one another for 
control in China. The Government of the 
United States expects, however, that the 
people of China and their leaders will 
recognize the right of American citizens in 
China to protection for life and property 
during the period of conflict for which they 
are not responsible. In the event that the 
Chinese authorities are unable to afford 
such protection, it is of course the funda- 
mental duty of the United States to protect 
the lives and property of its citizens. It is 
with the possible necessity for this in view 
that American naval forces are now in 
Chinese waters. 


While the State Department thus 
spoke of the right to protect American 
lives and property, it did not attempt 
to extend this protection to American 
interests in China wherever they might 

® Fauchille, cited. Vol. I, Part II, pp. 543-590. 


10 Stanley K. Hornbeck, China Today: Politi- 
cal, p. 425. 
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be found. On the contrary it advised 
all Americans to evacuate the interior. 
This policy was stated in a letter of 
May 16, 1928, from Minister Mac- 
Murray to General Hwang Fu, Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs to Nanking. 
This letter declared that it had been 


The regular policy of the American Govern- 
ment to advise its nationals to withdraw 
from zones of actual hostilities where they 
may be exposed either to the accidents, 
civil warfare, or to the possibility of attack 
by irresponsible soldiery, and to retire to 
places where they may be protected. . . . 
The central point of refuge for several 
thousand American citizens is at Tientsin, 
where the American Government has 
stationed defensive forces charged with the 
responsibility of protecting its citizens. . . . 
You may of course rely upon it that the 
American forces will seek scrupulously to 
avoid embarrassing any Chinese military 
operations, and that the earnest hope of our 
military commander is to insure the com- 
plete safety of our nationals without resort 
to arms. I should, however, be less frank 
than I believe the occasion demands, if I 
were not to make clear that lawless, un- 
controlled elements, or armed forces cannot 
be permitted to come into dangerous 
contact with our nationals in certain pre- 
scribed areas. . . 


The outstanding example of the use 
of force in protecting foreigners was 
the case of Socony Hill, Nanking. 
Before Americans could be evacuated 
from this city, it was entered on March 
24, by Nationalist troops in their 
victorious march upon the north. 
Despite repeated efforts of the Ameri- 


“State Department release, May 23, 1928: 
“By July, 1927, about five thousand of the ap- 
proximately eight thousand Protestant mission- 
aries were said to be out of China. . . . Of the 
remaining three thousand, about fifteen hundred 
were refugees behind the guns of foreign troops in 
the foreign concessions in Shanghai, about one 
thousand were in other parts of cities where their 
governments could protect them, and only about 
five hundred were still in the interior.’-—K. S. 
Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in 
China, p. 820. 


can consul to obtain protection from 
the Chinese authorities, nationalist 
soldiers, apparently impelled by com- 
munist advisers and anti-foreign senti- 
ment, began to loot foreign quarters, 
and during the course of the day they 
killed five foreigners. Meanwhile a 
group of foreigners had taken refuge 
at the headquarters of the Standard 
Oil Company on Socony Hill. Toward 
evening Nationalist soldiers surrounded 
the house, and one detachment ac- 
tually stormed it. Finally after firing 
on the house had begun and when the 
death of the foreigners seemed immi- 
nent, the house signalled for help to 
American and British vessels in the 
harbor. These vessels at once threw a 
barrage around the house which drove 
the Nationalist soldiers away, with the 
loss of life of from three to six Chinese.” 
The foreigners were thereupon evac- 
uated. 

On April 11, 1927, the consuls 
general for Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan, France and Italy pre- 
sented identic notes asking: (1) ade- 
quate punishment of the commander of 
the troops responsible for the Nanking 
injuries, (2) a written apology from 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tionalist Armies including an express 
written undertaking to refrain from all 
violence and agitation against foreign 
lives and property, (3) complete rep- 
aration for personal injuries and 
material damage done. Unless the 
Nationalist authorities demonstrated 
their intention to comply promptly 
with these terms the Governments 
would be compelled “to take such 
measures as they consider appropri- 
ate.” 8 

On April 14, the Chinese Govern- 
ment replied (to the British note) that 
it was prepared to make 
All reasonable and necessary reparation 


12 China Year Book, 1928, p. 729. 
8 Ibid., p. 730. 
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except in cases where it can be definitely 
proved that the same have been caused by 
the British and American bombardment of 
Nanking or by Northern rebels and agents 
provocateurs. 


The Nationalist government proposed 
that the question of punishment of 
the commander await the findings of an 
International Commission of Inquiry." 
This Commission should investigate 
the circumstances also of the “bom- 
bardment of the unfortified city of 
Nanking” as well as “other outrages” 
committed by British troops at Shang- 
hai, at Canton and at Wanhsien.” 
After an examination of the events 
at Socony Hill, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the American and 
British consul or officers and their 
associates acted in great restraint, and 
that they appealed for armed help, and 
such help was granted only when the 
loss of life to the foreign contingent 
seemed imminent. It also seems that 
the protective measures taken did not 
exceed what could be considered rea- 
sonably necessary to accomplish the 
end. It is well to emphasize also that 
in this incident the foreign colony was 
threatened with death not so much as a 
necessary incident to a war between 
contending parties—the northern 
troops had already left the city—but as 
a result of a definite anti-foreign out- 
burst. Nevertheless it is regrettable 
from the standpoint of the interna- 
tional organization of the future that 
the suggestion of the Nationalist 
government concerning the establish- 
ment of an International Commission 
of Inquiry was not followed. If the 
use of force to protect nationals in the 
case of Socony Hill was justified, the 
International Commission would have 
said so. The demands of the foreign 


“4 Or of a Government inquiry. 

% For the efforts of several governments to 
deliver an ultimatum to Nanking and to employ 
sanctions, see p. 24. 


governments would then have stood 
upon firm juridical ground. 


Tue NANKING SETTLEMENT 


As far as the United States was 
concerned, the Nanking incident was 
settled on March 30, 1928, by an ex- 
change of notes in which the Chinese 
Government declared its 


Profound regret at the indignities to the 
American flag and to official representatives 
of that Government, the loss of property 
sustained by the American Consulate, and 
the personal injuries and material 

done to the American residents. Although 
it has been found, after investigation of the 
incident, that it was entirely instigated by 
the Communists prior to the establishment 
of the Nationalist Government at Nanking, 
the Nationalist Government nevertheless 
accepts the responsibility therefor. .. . 
The National Government undertakes 
specifically that there will be no similar 
violence or agitation against American lives 
or legitimate interests. 


The note declared that the troops in- 
volved had been disbanded and that 
effective steps for the punishment of 
the soldiers and other persons im- 
plicated had been taken. The Na- 
tionalist Government undertook to 
make compensation, and for this pur- 
pose a Sino-American Joint Commis- 
sion was set up to verify the actual 
injuries suffered by American residents 
at the hands of the Chinese, and to 
assess the amount of compensation due. 
In a second note the Nationalist 
Government invited the attention of 
the United States to the fact that fire 
upon Socony Hill was opened on March 
24 by American war vessels. It “earn- 
estly” hoped that the United States 
would “express regret at this action.” 
In reply, the American minister de- 
clared that 
The firing referred to was in fact a protec- 
tive barrage, strictly confined to the 
immediate neighborhood of the house in 
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which the American Consul and his family 
and staff, together with many others, had 
been driven to seek refuge from the assaults 
of an unrestrained soldiery; and not only did 
it provide the only conceivable means by 
which the lives of this party were saved 
from the danger that immediately threat- 
ened them, but it also made possible the 
evacuation of the other Americans residing 
at Nanking, who were in actual peril of 
their lives. The American Government 
therefore feels that its naval vessels had no 
alternative to the action taken, however 
deeply it deplores that circumstances be- 
yond its control should have necessitated 
the adoption of such measures for the 
protection of the lives of its citizens at 
Nanking. 

A third note of the Chinese Govern- 
ment expressed the hope that further 
steps may be taken for the revision of 
treaties. In reply the United States 
declared its sympathy for Chinese 
aspirations and expressed the hope that 
an administration would be developed 
that could fulfil its obligations. 

This settlement did not therefore 
impose upon the Nanking Government 
punitive damages. The Claims Com- 
mission weighs each claim and awards 
compensation in accordance with prin- 
ciples of international law. 

In presenting its demands upon the 
Chinese Government it is important to 
recognize that the United States acted 
in coéperation with other powers. ‘The 
barrage was a joint British-American 
barrage; and the five foreign govern- 
ments served demands for reparation 
on the Nationalist Government only 
after consultation with each other. 
This coéperation in securing the pro- 
tection of foreign interests in China did 
not take a complete form; identic 
notes, instead of a joint note, were sent; 
no international claims commission was 
established. Neverthelessfrom the po- 
litical standpoint, one foreign govern- 
ment did not act in complete disregard 
of other governments. It seems cor- 


rect to say that the codperative policy 
to a certain extent at least was fol- 
lowed.'* 

To summarize, the American policy 
toward the protection of its interests in 
China during a revolution seems to be 
as follows: 

1. Nationals have been advised to 
evacuate the interior. 

2. Protection is in effect extended to 
American persons (and only inciden- 
tally to property) concentrated in cer- 
tain coastal areas where the military 
forces of the United States are able to 
extend protection. 

3. The use of force in protecting such 
interests has usually been codperative 
in the sense that we have consulted or 
acted with other powers. 

4. Reparation has not been punitive. 
It has been confined to compensation 
for injuries actually suffered as deter- 
mined by an arbitral tribunal. 


Tue CARIBBEAN AREA 


Let us now turn to the protection 
policy of the United States in the 
Caribbean area. Here it seems that 
our methods have been almost oppo- 
site from the methods followed in 
China. In the first place, when revo- 
lution breaks out in Cuba or Nicaragua, 
the United States makes no attempt to 
evacuate foreigners to certain coastal 
areas, although it has followed, the 
practice of creating neutral zones. It 
seems correct to say that when revolu- 
tion breaks out in these areas, the 
United States has extended protection 
to life and property without distinction. 
What is more important, it has ex- 
tended such protection not only to 
American but to foreign interests. 


16“*The history of American policy in the 
nineteenth century . . . indicates that American 
interests in Asia . . . fare best under a codpera- 
tive policy in which the American Government 
is ably and energetically represented.” Tyler 
Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 680. 
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Unlike our policy in China our policy 
in the Caribbean has been, not consul- 
tative, but exclusive. Finally we have 
not as in China maintained a policy of 
strict neutrality between contending 
factions, but we have constantly inter- 
fered in civil war on behalf of one or the 
other parties. It was the policy of the 
United States that contributed to the 
downfall of President Zalaya in Nica- 
ragua and of Madera and Huerta in 
Mexico. Within recent years the 
United States has thrown its moral sup- 
port upon the side of the government 
in power. 

In a note of August 20, 1920, the 
United States informed the Cuban 
Government that 


It was opposed inalterably to any attempt 
which may be made to replace by violence 
or revolution the process of government.” 


In a statement of June 12, 1925, 
Secretary Kellogg declared in regard to 
Mexico: 

It is now the policy of this government to 
use its influence and its support in behalf of 
stability and orderly constitutional pro- 
cedure, but it should be made clear that 
this government will continue to support 
the Government in Mexico only so long as 
it protects American lives and American 


rights... . 


Finally the United States has gone 
much further than merely to protect 
American interests when immediately 
threatened. In some cases it has put a 
stop to revolution by force. In his 
letter of May 4, 1927, Colonel Henry 
L. Stimson informed General Moncada, 
liberal leader in Nicaragua, that the 
forces of the United States would be 
authorized to accept the custody of the 
arms of those willing to lay them down 
“and to disarm forcibly those who will 


‘7 Cf. Cuba and the Platt Amendment, Informa- 
tion Service, Foreign Policy Association, Vol. V, 
No. 3. Cf. also United States Policy in Nicara- 
gua, ibid., Vol. No. 2, No. 24. 


not do so.” In some cases the United 
States has established governments 
which have ruled nominally independ- 
ent countries for relatively long periods 
of time. Thus the United States ruled 
Cuba, as if it were Porto Rico, between 
1898 and 1902 and between 1906 and 
1909. It governed Santo Domingo be- 
tween 1915 and 1924; it has governed 
Haiti from 1915 to the present day. 


Contrast IN Pouicy 


Such is the contrast; in China we 
have been extremely reluctant to use 
force, which has in effect been limited 
to the protection of lives in contrast to 
property, and we have refrained from 
taking sides between factions. In de- 
termining whether it was necessary 
to use force, and in presenting demand 
for reparation, we have acted in con- 
sultation with foreign powers. In 
Central America and the Caribbean we 


. have followed a different procedure 


—called the preventive policy. We 
have not been neutral between fac- 
tions; we have repeatedly acted to 
suppress a revolution before foreign 
lives are really endangered. In other 
words our interference has usually 
been out of proportion to the mate- 
rial interests immediately threatened. 
Thus in 1926-27 the United States 
sent nearly 5,000 troops and marines to 
Nicaragua to protect 482 American 
residents or about 10 soldiers for one 
citizen. In four or five cases we have 
even gone so far as to establish pro- 
visional governments. Finally our pol- 
icy has not been consultative, it has 
been exclusive. The one consistent 
thread of our Caribbean policy is a 
growing hostility to revolutions in this 
area of any kind. We are coming to 
assert a “right” to suppress revolu- 
tions in this area, whatever the cause, 
on the ground that foreign interests 
might be injured, and that such injury 
would afford a reason for outside inter- 
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ference which would be dangerous to 
the “security” of the United States. 

Such are the two main methods 
followed by the United States for the 
purpose of protecting its interests in 
disturbed areas abroad. The differ- 
ence in these two methods is strik- 
ing. How may it be accounted for? 
China is infinitely larger than Central 
America, and the task of controlling 
the whole of China by force is infi- 
nitely more difficult. The United 
States is strong enough to impose a 
military government upon Haiti, but 
it is not strong enough to establish 
such a rule over China or even Mexico. 
We have justified a more aggressive 
policy of force in Central America and 
the Caribbean on the ground of the 
Panama Canal and the Monroe Doc- 
trine. There has been no strong mis- 
sionary movement in this area to pro- 
test against an intervention policy such 
as has existed in the Orient. 

When we match the practice of the 
United States against the principles of 
international law and correct practice 
above discussed, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the policy of non-political 
intervention followed by the United 
States in China would appear to be in 
conformity with international law and 
correct practice as accepted in the 
past, but that the method of preventive 
intervention followed by the United 
States in the Caribbean would seem to 
lack such sanction. 

Obviously when the United States 
informs Cuba or Nicaragua that it must 
not hold a revolution for the purpose of 
changing its government or for any 
other reason simply because such a 
revolution might do damage to foreign 
interests, it is definitely interfering 
in its internal affairs. The upshot of 


this policy if followed to its logical con- 
clusion would mean the maintenance in 
power by the United States of govern- 
ments without inquiring whether or 
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not these governments rest upon any 
popular sanction or whether or not 
they are guilty of grave abuse. The 
maintenance of such governments 
would be a new type of legitimism in 
imitation of the discredited policy of the 
Holy Alliance, followed more than a 
hundred years ago. In supervising the 
Nicaragua election in November, 1928, 
the United States recognized that if it 
forbade the Nicaraguan people to use 
force in changing their government, it 
was ethically obliged to insure a fair 
election. But while the State Depart- 
ment is still opposed to revolution 
throughout the Caribbean, it appar- 
ently declines to undertake the super- 
vision of elections generally throughout 
this area.'8 


A Minimum STANDARD 


In defense of the anti-revolutionary 
policy, the theory of a minimum stand- 
ard of order or justice may be invoked. 
Under this theory a distinction should 
be made between “good” and “bad” 
revolutions. That is, if a revolution 
takes place in a state which has reached 
a fundamental crisis in its existence, 
where there is a real joining of issues 
which it has proved impossible to settle 
by peaceful processes, there is no justi- 
fication for outside interference except 
possibly for the protection of foreign 
lives when imminently endangered. A 
revolution taking place under these 
circumstances would be called a “good” 
revolution, of which the American 
Civil War might be cited as an ex- 
ample. But when revolutions chroni- 
cally take place in a country, when 
there is no principle involved, when no 
concrete decision is reached, and when 
the victorious group proves no more 
able to maintain a stable administra- 
tion than the government it has de- 


18 Of. R. L. Buell, The United States and Latin 
America, Foreign Policy Association, Vol. III, 
Spec. Sup. No. 4. 
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feated, it may be argued under the 
theory now discussed, that the state has 
fallen below an internationally recog- 
nized “standard of order” and that 
foreign states have the right to inter- 
yene beyond a point immediately 
necessary to protect the lives of for- 
eigners for the purpose of effecting a 
fundamental reorganization in the state 
concerned, with a view to establishing 
safeguards of stability for the future. 

The difficulty with this theory is in 
drawing the line between “good” and 
“bad” revolutions. Should a revolu- 
tion be allowed every twenty years or 
should a revolution be allowed only 
every forty years? Whose judgment 
is to be accepted as to which of two 
factions in a threatened revolution de- 
serve support? If a revolution breaks 
out in Cuba against President Mach- 
ado, what criteria shall be applied to 
determine whether or not the revolu- 
tion is justified? If the State Depart- 
ment had been given the power to 
decide whether or not the revolution in 
Mexico against Diaz or the revolution 
of 1917 in Russia against the Czar was 
justified what would have been the 
verdict? When one state arrogates to 
itself the right to impose certain stand- 
ards upon another state by a policy of 
armed intervention, it seems to be 
claiming rights of hegemony which 
are inconsistent with the principle of 
equality of states. 

There is only one clear-cut way of 
obtaining a universally accepted right 
of interfering in the internal affairs of 
the countries of Central America and 
the Caribbean as we have done in the 
past and that is by formally declaring 
a protectorate over this entire area. 
But any such policy is wholly im- 
practicable. The states in this area 
participate upon a basis of equality 
with the great powers in the Pan Amer- 
ican Conferences and in the League 
of Nations. In an interview with 


President Irygoyen of Argentina, Mr. 
Hoover on his good-will tour declared: 


There are no young, independent, 
sovereign nations; there are no older and 
younger brothers on the American conti- 
nent. They are all friendly and equal 
states of a great continent. . . . 


Similarly Colonel Stimson has writ- 
ten: 


It is perfectly clear that our relations 
with Nicaragua, as with all Latin American 
nations, must proceed on the strict as- 
sumption of their continued existence as 
independent nations and with scrupulous 
regard for that independence. ... The 
Monroe Doctrine . . . conferred on us no 
claim to suzerainty over them. . . . There- 
fore those who speak of our establishing a 
protectorate over any of these Americas 
would impute to us a readiness to violate 
a national obligation taken in the most 
formal and deliberate manner.’® 


The American Government is there- 
fore committed to the principle of equal- 
ity and independence as far as the 
states of the Caribbean are concerned. 
If the policy of political intervention is 
to stand on firm legal and ethical 
ground it must be carried out only un- 
der the auspices of the international 
community. 

RELATIONSHIPS ON SELF-HELP 

Generally speaking, if we accept the 
principle that under certain circum- 
stances and to a certain degree a state 
may use its armed forces to protect its 
nationals in disturbed areas and if we 
wish to reduce to a minimum conflicts 
arising out of this principle two main 
questions arise. The first is the extent 
to which this self-help may go. The 
second is the determination in a given 
case whether or not the restrictions 
upon the rights of self-help have been 
actually respected. 

From the standpoint of policy there 

19 H. L. Stimson, American Policy in Nicaragua, 
p. 92. 
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are many reasons why the right of a 
state to use armed force to protect 
interests abroad should be narrowly 
circumscribed. In the long run non- 
intervention may be less disturbing to 
international good-will and to trade 
than a rigid policy of force. Some one 
has cryptically said that it is bad busi- 
ness to shoot one’s customers. ‘Those 
business interests which clamor most 
loudly for outside protection frequently 
lose trade which goes to other concerns 
more sympathetic with local aspira- 
tions. Many missionary organiza- 
tions in China believe that their inter- 
ests may best be served by a policy of 
complete non-intervention. They de- 
cline even to ask reparation for the loss 
of life.?° 

If a state lands troops in one part of 
a country, such as China, it may so 
increase anti-foreign hatred as to jeop- 
ardize the lives of foreigners in other 
parts of the country which it is impos- 
sible to protect by outside force. The 
restrained policy of the United States 
in China has won for it a special posi- 
tion with the Chinese Government and 
people which is bound to have an im- 
portant material affect. Of course 
from the standpoint of a country which 
is attempting to work out its own 
problems, the less interference from 
the outside the better. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE 


If doubts as to the legality of armed 
protection are to be removed, and if 
the misunderstandings arising out of 
the application of such a policy in the 
past are to be dispelled, it is important 
that under ordinary circumstances the 
use of force should be confined to the 
protection of foreign life in contrast to 
property. If this distinction is to be 


20 See the letter of Dr. A. J. Brown of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, in 
connection with the death of Dr. J. E. Williams 
at Nanking, New York Times, Muay 25, 1928. 


more than theoretical, the extension of 
the policy of the United States and of 
other powers in China is desirable, 
namely the evacuation of foreigners 
from the interior to certain centers 
which may be defended without un- 
duly interfering with the progress of 
a local revolution. The protection of 
life may be justified on the ground that 
life is not replaceable. But the pro- 
tection of ordinary property cannot be 
similarly justified, simply because if 
property is destroyed, compensation 
may subsequently be paid in accord- 
ance with the ordinary rules of state 
responsibility, as applied by claims 
commissions.”! 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
Even if this rule should be followed, 


the question would remain whether or 
not the rule had in a given instance 
been properly applied. In the case of 
Nanking an international tribunal 
would probably have ruled that the 
United States and Great Britain had 
acted properly in placing a barrage 
around Socony Hill. But would such 
a tribunal have upheld the military oe- 
cupation of Vera Cruz by the United 
States in 1914? This occupation was 
provoked by an incident at Tampico 
where the crew of an American war- 
ship were arrested while loading gaso- 
line on the ground that they had landed 
in a forbidden military zone. About 
and hour later the commanding gen- 
eral, hearing of the arrest, released the 
men and apologized. Admiral Mayo 
demanded, however, in a 24-hour ulti- 
matum that the officer who made the 
arrest should be severely punished and 
that the Huerta government should 
hoist the American flag and salute it 
with 24 guns. Huerta replied that he 


21 Cf. E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of 
Citizens Abroad, Chap. V; Clyde Eagleton, 
Responsibility of States in International Law, 
Chap. VI. 
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considered the apology of the com- 
manding general ample, since the 
marines had no right to land. He 
offered to punish the officer who made 
the arrest if an investigation showed 
him to have violated international law,” 
and to arbitrate the question at The 
Hague Tribunal in accordance with the 
treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. These 
requests the United States declined. 
A few days later an orderly from the 
U. S. S. Minnesota became involved 
in an argument with a Mexican police- 
man at Vera Cruz, while obtaining the 
ship’s mail. Admiral Fletcher re- 
ported that “the attitude of the Mexi- 
can authorities was correct . . . and 
that the incident is without signifi- 
cance.”’*? Nevertheless, President Wil- 
son invoked this and the Tampico in- 
cidents as a reason for asking Congress 
to approve the use of 


armed forces of the United States in such 
ways and to such an extent as may be 
necessary to obtain from General Huerta 
and his adherents the fullest recognition of 
the rights and dignity of the United 
States. . . 

The next day a German steamer with 
arms arrived at Vera Cruz, whereupon 
the President ordered Admiral Mayo to 
“take Vera Cruz at once.” In seizing 
the city about 200 Mexicans and 
twenty-one American sailors and ma- 
rines were killed.” 

Upon several occasions recently the 
Mexican Government has raised the 
legality of this occupation of Vera 
Cruz before the American-Mexican 
Claims Commission.” But in each 
case the Commission has dismissed the 
case on the ground of lack of jurisdic- 

* Foreign Relations, 1914, pp. 448, 455, 461 

% Tbid., 1914, p. 465. 

* Ibid., p. 476. 

% Gruening, E., Merico and Its Heritage, p. 581. 

% United Mexican States on Behalf of El 
Emporio del Cafe, S. A., Claimant v. United 
States of America. Opinions of Commissioners, 
February 4, 1926, to July 28, 1927, pp. 7, 12. 


tion. Under a system of real compul- 
sory arbitration, the Commission would 
have inquired whether or not the 
United States had had a valid grievance 
against Mexico, and whether or not 
the United States had been justified in 
using this form of self-help to satisfy 
the grievance. If the Commission 
should decide that the military occupa- 
iton of Vera Cruz had not been justi- 
fied, it would then fix the amount of 
compensation which the United States 
should pay.?’ 

Last January the United States and 
nineteen other American States signed 
an agreement at Washington, promis- 
ing to arbitrate any question in regard 
to international law, the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of international law, 
and the nature and extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. Under this 
agreement one state apparently will be 
able to bring the acts of the United 
States in using force for the protection 
of its interests in foreign countries be- 
fore an international tribunal. 


CONCLUSION 


The argument so far leads to the 
conclusion that intervention for the 
purpose of protecting foreign interests 
should be limited to the protection of 
lives, and that some system of interna- 
tional control should be established to 
determine whether or not, in a given 


27 An analogy may be drawn from municipal 
law. In the case of Miller v. Horton (152 Mass. 
540) a horse was killed by order of a board of 
animal inspectors, on the ground of disease. But 
the owner was allowed to recover damages on a 
finding by a jury that the horse was in fact not 
diseased. Likewise, in the case of Pearson v. 
Zehr (138 Ill. 48) damages were awarded against 
a board of live-stock commissioners for killing a 
horse on the ground that it had the glanders, 
when the jury found that it did not have the 
glanders. John Dickinson, Administrative Justice 
and the Supremacy of Law, Harvard University 
Press, 1927, p. 44. 
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instance, these limitations upon inter- 
vention have been, either by arbitra- 
tion aprés le coup, or by the proce- 
dure followed by the League Council 
in the Greco-Bulgarian case adhered 
to.?8 

This does not necessarily rule out 
the second type of intervention—po- 
litical intervention for the drastic pur- 
pose of wiping out internal abuse. 
Clearly any such policy goes beyond the 
point immediately necessary to the 
protection of valid foreign interests. 
Nevertheless, if a state becomes an 
international nuisance, some form of 
political intervention may eventually 
become justifiable. But simply be- 
cause the standards and interests for 
the whole international community are 
involved, political intervention for the 
purpose of suppressing an interna- 
tional nuisance should be the act not 
of a single state, but of the interna- 
tional community. That is to say, if 
revolutions become chronic in Haiti, 
the United States would be justified in 
landing marines to protect American 
lives subject to subsequent judicial 
review. But it would not be justified 
on its authority in taking over the 
entire government of the country; a 
far-sweeping action which is not neces- 
sary for the immediate protection of its 
own interests. Such action is justified 
only as a mandate from international 
society. There are two bodies which 
might conceivably bestow a mandate 
for this purpose—the Pan American 
Union or the League of Nations. I do 
not propose to discuss here which body 
would be the most effective. The 
point to be stressed is the necessity of 
some form of international contro! for 
this type of intervention, which really 
has other purposes than the protection 
of immediately endangered foreign 
lives. 

% For a furthur development of this idea, see 
R. L. Buell, International Relations, pp. 374 ff. 


If international control over inter- 
vention is established, the valid in- 
stances of intervention will probably 
diminish. Under international organ- 
ization, decisions are taken by. unani- 
mous vote. One state may therefore 
impose a veto upon the others. Thus 
the United States in effect imposed a 
veto upon the proposal of the French, 
British and Italian Governments to 
employ sanctions, against the Chinese 
Government, such as a blockade of the 
Yangste, following the Nanking inei- 
dent in the spring of 1927. Had the 
principle of exclusive action been fol- 
lowed, Great Britain or France might 
each have imposed such a blockade 
without any protest from the outside 
world. 

International control thus offers a 
measure of protection to the country 
where intervention is contemplated 
which under the policy of exclusive 
intervention it does not have. See- 
ondly, international control is desirable 
from the standpoint of the self-interest 
of the United States. We may have 
been thoroughly disinterested in our 
past interventions in the Caribbean. 
But as long as we follow an exclusive 
policy, as long as we insist upon being 
judge and party to the same cause, our 
professions of disinterestedness will 
not be believed by the outside world. 
Within recent years both Mexico and 
Argentina have shown a disposition to 
challenge the Caribbean policy of the 
United States and in the future these 
and other American governments may, 
furtively or in the open, extend aid toa 
revolutionary faction in the Caribbean 
which the United States is attempting 
to quell. Sooner or later active oppo- 
sition on the part of such states toward 
the intervention policy of the United 
States may be expected. The possi- 
bility of such an opposition may be 
removed by a policy of genuine inter- 
national codperation. 
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Intervention in Central America 


By H. W. Donps, Pu.D. 
Chief Adviser to President, Nicaraguan National Board of Elections, 1928 


T is true that under intervention 

much injustice and aggression has 
been done. Therefore, there has been 
a reluctance on the part of interna- 
tional law commentators to recognize 
a right of intervention and an unwill- 
ingness to discuss it. 

This reluctance is natural, not only 
because history is filled with unjus- 
tifiable interventions, but because any 
doctrine admitting intervention runs 
counter to the principle of sovereignty 
and legal equality of states. Un- 
doubtedly the development of this 
principle has had a beneficent effect. 
In the absence of international tri- 
bunals able to enforce law with ap- 
propriate sanctions, no system of in- 
ternational law could have developed 
without it. And, as Dr. Buell points 
out, even when justified, intervention 
is the act of a strong state against a 
weaker in which the former has been 
the judge in its own cause.! 


DoctrInE oF EQuALITY 


But certainly any doctrine of equal- 
ity is meaningless except on the as- 
sumption that states will accept and 
execute their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of the society of nations. When 
individuals fail to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities as members of the state, peace 
officers and the courts step in to en- 
force them. Until a similar organiza- 
tion is developed in the international 
sphere no doctrine of law should seek 
to sustain a state in its unwillingness or 
inability to perform the minimum, 
indispensable functions of a modern 
government. 

Accepted doctrine seems to be that a 

1See page 85. 


state is not responsible for injuries to 
aliens caused by insurrections unless 
there is fault or want of due diligence 
by the authorities in preventing in- 
juries or suppressing revolution. If 
there is fault or want of due diligence, 
foreign states may demand indemnities 
or intervene if need be to protect tlie 
lives and property of their nationals, 
whether injuries are sustained at hands 
of insurgents or at hands of govern- 
ment officials. 

But this doctrine presupposes that 
uprisings are exceptional and abnor- 
mal. What about Central America, 
where they are frequent; where they 
are not fortuitous events but occur 
with cyclical regularity; where the in- 
habitants are constantly under the 
shadow of threatened or actual politi- 
cal violence? On this point, Professor 
Hershey speaks as follows: 


The application of this important prin- 
ciple (non-intervention as the normal rule 
of international practice) in its fullest ex- 
tent is necessarily limited to fully sovereign 
states and to nations which possess govern- 
ments capable of maintaining a fair degree 
of order and of affording reasonable protec- 
tion to the lives and property of foreigners. 
Whether such states as those of Central 
America, with all their boasted sovereignty, 
are capable of affording such a degree of 
order and protection is, to say the least, 
doubtful. 


ArtiTruDE OF THE UNITED STATES 


As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, its problem of intervention 
relates chiefly to the backward coun- 
tries of the Caribbean. These coun- 
tries inherited from Spain an illiterate 


Indian and Negro population with 
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traditions of instability, political cor- 
ruption and persecution. Possession 
of governmental power is still chiefly 
an opportunity to practice revenge 
while despoiling one’s enemies and 
making a private profit from state 
funds. The revolutions have no sweep- 
ing political or social significance. In 
a speech in New York recently, Dr. 
Saenz said that in all its history, Mex- 
ico has had but three revolutions; the 
other insurrections have all been mere 
“cuartelazos,” efforts by one military 
faction to turn out another. By this 
definition, Nicaragua, Hayti and San 
Domingo have had no revolution since 
their independence. 

The so-called Central American rey- 
olutions are not fought on accumu- 
lated capital or on borrowed money. 
They are paid for by forced levies of 
lives and property and are frequently 
marked by wanton destruction and 
pillage. Although the politicians of 
these countries talk the patois of 
democracy and political maturity, their 
practice is wholly along different lines. 
Among the heaviest losers are the for- 
eigners who have invested money in 
concessions, coffee plantations and the 
like. Such investments are sought by 
the natives who know that without 
them their country would not be 
developed. Surely foreigners are en- 
titled to a fair deal in their cotiperative 
efforts to promote the resources of the 
nation. 

Dr. Buell states that the rules of 
responsibility for destruction of prop- 
erty are well worked out and can be 
applied by claims commissions after 
the event. But the claims would 
never be adjudicated or paid if the 
sanction of intervention were not 
available. Neither can I believe that 
Dr. Buell would be so optimistic re- 
garding satisfactory settlement of 
claims if he had tried to collect a claim 
for property destroyed in a Nicaraguan 


revolution. Hundreds of foreigners 
have lost property which was never com- 
pensated for. If compensation comes, 
it is after long delay and cost. Many 
foreigners in Nicaragua today have 
almost abandoned hope of any reim- 
bursement for losses in the last revolu- 
tion. Neither the last government 
nor the present one has yet taken 
positive steps to meet any claims, even 
those which are admittedly legitimate. 

There is no incompatibility between 
the joint intervention practiced in 
China and our intervention in Nica- 
ragua in 1926-27. In China several 
great states had interests and re- 
sponsibilities which they defended by 
an international procedure. In Cen- 
tral America, the paramount interests 
of the United States are recognized by 
the great nations. In spite of the 
developments of modern warfare, our 
geographical isolation is still our best 
military defense. If for any reasons, 
however legitimate, England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy or Japan under- 
took intervention and a struggle for 
supremacy of influence in any Central 
American country, we should face an 
era of battleship building and army 
expansion hitherto unknown. Other 
nations recognize our Monroe Doc- 
trine on the condition that we act as 
trustees of the rights of their nationals. 
On repeated occasions they have made 
this clear to us. The dispatch of a 
British cruiser to the port of Corinto in 
1927 was a recent physical display of 
Britain’s concern for order in Nica- 
ragua. As long as the interests of for- 
eigners are satisfactorily safeguarded 
by the United States the Caribbean 
will not become an arena of friction in 
which great powers contest for mas- 
tery. The Monroe Doctrine has saved 
Central America from becoming an- 
other Balkans or Northern Africa. 

Dr. Buell has no sympathy for “pre- 
ventive intervention.” I believe that 
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his attitude grows out of a misunder- 
standing of our government’s objective 
inCentralAmerica. Ourpolicy aimsto 
hasten the day when peaceful methods 
will displace violence in choosing gov- 
ernments in these tumultous countries. 
Any person experienced in Nicaraguan 
affairs, for example, can easily recog- 
nize the symptoms of coming disorder, 
and can usually tell when they are 
serious and when not. Why wait 
until a communicable disease has 
gained full momentum before steps are 
taken to meet it? Probably a display 
of firmness in the early days of 
the recent Nicaraguan disturbance 
would have avoided the occasion 
for the wholesale intervention that 
followed. 


PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION AND 
DipLoMatic PRESSURE 


The same argument for preventive 
intervention supports the policy of 
diplomatic pressure applied to aid in 
unraveling a tangled political situation 
in which revolution threatens. Pre- 
ventive intervention and diplomatic 
pressure are for the purpose of remov- 
ing the necessity for extensive inter- 
vention and prolonged trouble. We 
try to prevent the necessity for serious 
action from arising, and this seems to 
me to be a sensible attitude to take. 
American policy is not directed towards 
the exploitation of backward countries, 
but towards helping them to stand on 
their own feet. Our desire is to see 
them become independent, self-sus- 
taining, self-respecting nations. Many 
people do not believe this, but it is, 
nevertheless, true. 

Imperialism usually implies special 
trade advantages, preferential treat- 
ment and economic exploitation for the 
profit of the business men of the larger 
state. These the United States has 
never demanded from any Central 
American republic. 


Propiems Raisep spy BackwaRpD 
STATES 


Backward peoples claiming partici- 
pation in world trade and affairs raise 
problems which cannot be solved by 
ignoring them. If it were possible to 
withdraw completely and finally from 
Central America, I should be the first 
to advocate that we do so. But such 
withdrawal would be an invitation to 
disorder and defalcation which would 
cause other states to intervene to pro- 
tect vested rights, even if we did not. 
Because backward states do invite for- 
eign capital, do engage in world trade, 
do borrow money, do practice revolu- 
tions and do seek to evade their inter- 
national responsibilities. The time has 
passed when a sanitary cordon can be 
thrown about Central America, and it 
left to its own devices irrespective of its 
dealings with the rest of the world. 

Sooner or later, Dr. Buell states, all 
acts of intervention will be subject to 
international accountability and all 
forms of self-help for nations will dis- 
appear. With this prophecy, I am in 
accord. But until the international 
organization has appeared to which the 
United States is prepared to intrust its 
destiny, including the power of life and 
death, we cannot surrender our position 
of international trustee in Central 
America or submit our relations to the 
decision of other powers. To do so 
would make for war rather than peace; 
it would create another issue for states 
to fight over. 


Co6PERATIVE INTERVENTION 


In view of the fact that intervention 
is a high-handed proceeding, the sug- 
gestion is frequently made that it 
should be undertaken only by a con- 
ference of states. According to this 
viewpoint, the United States should net 


act in Central America except through: 
codperation with other Latin American ° 
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governments, even when an established 
government invites us, or anarchy has 
broken out. The charge that we were 
acting selfishly or mistakenly would 
thus be removed. 

Few, if any, people intimately ac- 
quainted with South American politics 
favor this proposal. To me it appears 
utterly visionary and impracticable. It 
assumes that the South American states 
are prepared to act together as the 
great powers have been acting in China. 

I doubt if the realistic South Ameri- 
can politicians, harassed by political 
enemies at home, would voluntarily 
assume this responsibility. From the 
standpoint of their personal political 
careers it would be a hazardous under- 
taking, and politicians do not readily 
assume new risks. But even if we 
could persuade South American states 
to join with us, new causes of friction 
would be created rather than old causes 
abated. Countries such as Chile or 
Argentina are intensely nationalistic. 
They have their own individual feuds. 
At times they come very close to the 
brink of warfare among themselves. 
To force them to enter the field of 
intervention in the affairs of their more 
backward brethren in Central America 
would merely create new occasions for 
discord among them. 

Under this proposal European states 
would have to look to a concert of 
American nations rather than to the 
United States for protection of their 
legal rights in the Caribbean. But in 
the last analysis the United States 
would be responsible for the acts of the 
conference unless we are willing to 
abandon our Caribbean policy and 
permit European nations to intervene 
themselves when they felt that their 
proper interests were not being safe- 
guarded by the conference. 

It is doubtful whether South Ameri- 
cah ideas of a backward nation’s 
responsibility are as advanced as those 


held by the great powers. For this 
reason, the decisions of an Inter-Amer- 
ican conference at times would prob- 
ably be unsatisfactory to the world at 
large. Moreover, South American 
countries have their own interests to 
promote. Occasions might arise when 
these interests would be furthered by 
agreements or understandings with for- 
eign countries regarding action in 
Central America. Situations could 
conceivably arise which would lead us 
into great difficulties under the Monroe 
Doctrine because of acts over which we 
had no control. Responsibility with- 
out control is a dangerous position to 
occupy. 

The conclusive objection to the pro- 
posal for Pan-American action is that 
as yet there is lacking the fundamental 
desire for it, the condition of mutual 
trust without which conference is 
impossible. While South America has 
a common culture and largely a com- 
mon tongue, it is not yet prepared for a 
Latin-American League of Nations. 
How international tribunals can fune- 
tion for states whose domestic tribunals 
are still what they are in Latin America 
is beyond my understanding. 

The problem of backward states is 
perplexing. It still remains to be 
worked out. It cannot be solved by 
closing our eyes and saying that it does 
not exist. The United States is trying 
to solve it in a manner which will 
develop Central America into upstand- 
ing independent states. In this re- 
spect, our effort is novel in the world’s 
history. The old world diplomats 
probably do not credit us with honest 
motives. They will tell you that mani- 
fest destiny will carry the United States 
flag from the Rio Grande to Panama. 
They point out that imperialism does 
not necessarily spring from deliberate, 
ambitious greed; that it may be reluc- 
tant; that it grows easily out of the 
perpetual disorders of backward 
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peoples; that it may follow defense of 
legitimate interests and that it often 
denotes the principle of good govern- 
ment over bad. Under it the common 
people in the backward states may be 
better off than they were before. 

If Central America is to escape the 
fate prophesied for it, it will not be 
through the United States withdrawing 


from its position of predominate influ- 
ence there. It will be only by a faithful 
adherence to our present policies and 
our insistence that these small nations 
progress from the present condition of 
political child psychology to a stage in 
which they can find peaceful means of 
changing their governments rather 
than through continuous violence. 


— 
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Conceptions and Misconceptions Regarding 
Intervention 


By Joun Foster DuLLEs 
New York City 


HE first conception to which I 

wish to refer is that of “interna- 
tional law.”” Any discussion of inter- 
vention is sure to contain repeated 
allusions to “international law’’ sanc- 
tioning this, or not sanctioning that. 
Many proceed on the assumption that 
international law exists as a very con- 
crete thing so that one can go to a 
library and turn to the second shelf 
and pull down the third book and find at 
page 297 whether a proposed course of 
action is sanctioned by international 
law. In fact, international law is far 
from being anything so concrete or 
readily ascertainable. We know how 
municipal law, the ordinary law of 
States, has been a development through 
centuries and how essentially it con- 
stitutes the ultimate codification of 
what the best practice through a period 
of time has already sanctioned. There 
is thus inevitably, in international rela- 
tions, a period when one must look to 
the best practice as the test of what is 
proper, and when one cannot turn to 
some concrete codification such as our 
present statute law. 


Tue Test oF PRaActicre 


Thus, when we try to apply the test 
of international law to the question of 
intervention, it will help much in the 
practicability of our discussion if we 
abandon the idea that international 
law already exists in the sense that we 
can turn to a codification or the deci- 
sion of an international tribunal and 
there find an explicit answer to our 
problem. We must, in large measure, 
seek the answer by considering what, in 


the society of States, has come to be the 
established practice of those states 
which have attained the highest meas- 
ure of social development. If we apply 
this test to intervention, we find that 
the United States alone has during the 
last century used its military forces 
abroad over one hundred times. We 
find a comparable course of conduct in 
the case of other highly developed na- 
tions. This being so, I think one must 
hesitate a long time before broadly con- 
demning such a practice on the ground 
that it is not sanctioned by theoretical 
conceptions of what international law 
should be. 


SOVEREIGNTY AS IMPLYING 
EQUALITY 

Now the second point on which I 
wish to comment is the conception that 
sovereignty implies equality. We 
commonly refer to there being fifty odd 
sovereign states. ‘There is the theoret- 
ical conception that the fact that fifty 
states are sovereign implies that these 
states are or should be in all respects 
equal. 

There is no unit of society, however 
small it may be, where as between all of 
the individuals of that unit there is 
equality in the full sense of the word. 
There may be and should be, one type 
of equality, that is, equality of oppor- 
tunity. ‘To this, every sovereign state, 


as every individual, is entitled, and any 


course of conduct which was oppressive, 
in that it prevented a state from taking 
advantage of its opportunities to grow 
and increase its stature, is surely to be 
condemned and is a violation of the 
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basic conceptions which should govern 
the relations of states as between them- 
selves. But when we find states which 
have failed to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities which have been freely given 
them, when we find states which have 
failed to grow up, then we can not 
claim for those states in their relation 
with other nations, a complete equality 
any more than in society individuals 
who have failed to grow up are as a 
practical matter the equal of other 
members of society. 


Miuuitrary INTERVENTION 
Economic ContROL 


Now a third conception on which I 
want to comment is the conception 
that intervention by military force is a 
peculiarly obnoxious form of interfer- 
ence by one state in the affairs of an- 
other. To illustrate, I will refer to a 
situation which I myself had occasion 
to study in Costa Rica in 1917, where 
there had occurred a revolution led by 
General Tinoco, who overthrew the pre- 
existing government and came into 
control of the country. I was in Cen- 
tral America at that time and investi- 
gated that situation for the Depart- 
ment of State and made a report which 
went to the President. I may say that 
my report recommended a recognition 
of the revolutionary government, and 
this recommendation, although adopted 
by the State Department, was not 
acceded to by the President. What 
alternative action did we take? We 
did not intervene by our military force 
in Costa Rica to oust the revolutionary 
government and replace its predecessor. 
We adopted a policy which most op- 
ponents of intervention would recognize 
as being entirely correct and proper 
from the standpoint of international 
law.. We merely refused to recognize 
the government. But the effect was 
that we thereby began a process of 
economic strangulation of Costa Rica. 


Costa Rica was a well developed 
country; it had a much better public 
school system than any other of the 
Central American states. I have rid- 
den horseback over the country and 
seen the little schoolhouses here and 
there, and a wonderfully complete 
system of telegraphic interecommunica- 
tion and many like evidences of high 
social development. As a result, how- 
ever, of our policy of non-recognition 
and of the economic and financial 
pressure inevitably incident thereto, 
the government, feeling itself under 
that pressure, began to expend more 
and more money on the army and for 


purposes primarily designed to main- 


tain itself in power. It cut off the 
budgetary appropriations for the 
schools and for the posts and telegraphs 
and it imposed more and higher taxes. 
The result of some years of that policy 
was the country was squeezed dry, the 
school system and the posts and tele- 
graphs disorganized, and a decade of 
progress had been lost. The economic 
pressure finally grew so strong and the 
tax burden became so heavy that ulti- 
mately a new revolution broke out, 
Tinoco was assassinated, a new govern- 
ment came in, which we recognized. 
If, in lieu of this procedure, we had 
landed marines in Costa Rica promptly 
when the revolution occurred, the gov- 
ernment of Tinoco would have de- 
parted over night, there would have 
been no loss of life and there would have 
been spared the economic loss to the 
country which bore so hardly on the 
many innocent persons. The policy 
which we did adopt, although it could 
not be said to involve the slightest in- 
fraction of the highest theoretical 
standards of international law, in fact 
constituted an interference of a most 
burdensome character. I suppose that 
it is inevitable that nations interfere 
with each other and influence each 
other. If so, I submit, there may well 
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be situations where intervention by 
military force is the most humane 
procedure. 


An EFrectivE Pusuic Opinion 


I do not want to be understood as 
feeling that the present state of inter- 
national law and practice is ideal. It 
is far from that. We should al! sup- 
port efforts whereby internationa! law 
will become more clearly defined. We 
can well afford to explore the possibili- 
ties of developing some machinery for 
carrying out intervention, when necés- 
sary, through an international and im- 
partial process. But the realization of 
the ideal is in the future; in the mean- 
time there are practical situations 
which must be dealt with. 

In dealing with these practical situa- 
tions we must recognize that the uncer- 
tain condition of international law gives 
rise to dangers and risks. Any for- 


ward looking and progressive people 
like our own must always be vigilant to 
see that their government does not, 
under the pretext of exercising a right 
which has been sanctioned by long 
practice, in effect seek to accomplish ul- 
terior purposes which would deprive 
other states of the equality, in oppor- 
tunity for development, which belongs 
of right to all other sovereign states, 
But such public opinion, if it is to be 
effective, and is to be influential with 
our government must be a_ public 
opinion which is intelligent and which 
does not go to extremes because based 
upon purely abstract conceptions, 
Only if public opinion is founded on a 
recognition of practical considerations, 
such as those to which I have alluded, 
can it serve as an effective and very 
proper curb upon governments, during 
this time when international law is still 
in an undeveloped stage. 
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International Law and International Policy 
By Henry Kirrrepce Norton 


ONSIDERABLE concern has been 

expressed as to the legality of the 
measures taken by the United States 
to protect its citizens in disturbed 
areas, especially in the Caribbean 
region. Arguments have been ad- 
vanced that such actions are illegal 
altogether, in that they interfere with 
the independence and sovereignty of 
the country concerned. Other argu- 
ments contend that even though it 
may be legal to interfere when the 
lives of our citizens are in immediate 
jeopardy, there is no legal justification 
for measures designed to avoid their 
being placed in danger. 

A reign of law is a highly commend- 
able ideal. We look forward to the 
time when international law shall play 
a much larger part in the relations 
between nations than it does today. 
But law—in its basic conception at 
least—is a crystallization of the con- 
sidered decision of the constituency. 
Where legislation runs ahead of this 
considered opinion, it is because the 
constituency has established competent 
representative machinery to study its 
problems and make decisions for it. 
Even then there seem to be cases where 
the law-making machinery has run so 
far ahead of public opinion that serious 
difficulties arise in enforcing its decrees. 

Thus there are two distinct fields 
in the government of human relations. 
In one the experience of the com- 
munity has been sufficient to enable it 
definitely to make up its mind upon 
a fixed rule of conduct. This is the 
realm of law. Beyond that there is 
another field in which, either because 
of insufficient experience, because of 
too rapidly changing conditions, be- 
cause of the reluctance of human 


nature to bind itself by fixed rules, or 
possibly because of all three of these 
factors, decisions must be made from 
time to time to comply with each set of 
circumstances as they arise. This is 
the realm of policy. 


Mrxine Law anp Ponicy 


Unfortunately the line between these 
two realms is but dimly defined. It is 
not only that the nature of human 
society and the sometimes crab-like 
progress of its evolution render it 
difficult to establish exact criteria. 
The natural lack of clear definition is 
exaggerated by the fact that policy- 
makers are always attempting to 
reshape the law and that the lawmakers 
are forever attempting to restrict 
policy. 

International law is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to such confusion. It is to be 
expected that the formulation of 
international law should lag consider- 
ably behind that of municipal or 
domestic law. A consciousness of 
national unity is fairly general and it 
has resulted in the establishment of 
machinery in the different nations for 
the determination, clarification and 
positive statement of the law. The 
international community has as yet 
become only very dimly conscious of 
its unity. Far from establishing leg- 
islative machinery, no more than 
a minute fraction of its people even 
think in world terms. In interna- 
tional affairs, then, the realm of law is 
much more limited than in national 
affairs and, conversely, the realm of 
policy is much more extensive. 

This inevitable lag in the formula- 
tion of international law is a constant 
affront to the international lawmakers. 
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As the very limited number of official 
international lawmakers are kept ex- 
tremely busy registering and codifying 
those projects in the international 
field which have ripened from policy 
into law, there is a wide scope left 
for the activities of the non-official 
and amateur makers of international 
law. The fact that official inter- 
national lawmakers such as courts and 
arbitration commissions have upon 
occasion drawn upon and cited with 
approval the works of profound legal! 
philosophers such as Grotius, Vattell, 
Pufendorf and others has impelled 
innumerable enthusiasts since their 
time to seek to force the growth of 
international law and to shape it in 
accordance with their own persona! 
concepts. 

On the whole this is an extremely 
useful function. International policy 
is the raw material of international! law 
and it is for the general good that the 
raw material should be converted into 
the finished product as rapidly as it is 
. available. So long as the international 
lawmakers, official and amateur, con- 
fine their efforts to the matured raw 
material they are assisting in a bene- 
ficial process. When they attempt to 
anticipate such maturity there is 
room for doubt as to the benefit of 
their activities. It is as futile to 
attempt to state a hard and fast rule of 
action for situations which are still 
far in the realm of policy as it is to 
attempt to make automobile tires out 
of the shoots of the rubber tree. 


Tue oF Poticy 


It is impossible to deduce general 
rules for dealing with situations which 
are so various and themselves so vary- 
ing that they permit of no generaliza- 
tion. A Latin-American jurist, the 
Hon. Francisco G. Yanes, one of the 
delegates of Venezuela to the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference, has well 
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expressed the difficulty of applying 
law to questions of policy. He says: 

It is very easy for the author of interna- 
tional law to formulate principles and 
theories, because the peoples that he 
considers in his own imagination are perfect 
and the most contradictory ideas are at the 
mercy of his logic. And politicians may 
also string together hollow phrases to 
make the stupid or members of an assembly 
vibrate. But the man of state, as well as 
he who wishes to render an honest judg- 
ment, finds himself facing facts, finds him- 
self facing peoples who do not conform to 
the perfection of the theoretical formula 
that represents them, and under such 
circumstances, in the interplay of in- 
numerable counter interests, the task is 
very much more complex, and the attitude 
as well as the judgment very different. 


In other words, such matters lie in the 
realm of policy and not in the realm of 
law. 

No better practical illustration could 
be offered along this line than the 
attempt to state a legal precept which 
will embrace in its single mandate 
American action in China and in the 
Caribbean. As well attempt to pre- 
scribe the same remedy for a man 
threatened by the bludgeon of a high- 
wayman and a man in the throes of 
smallpox. To be sure, both lives are 
menaced, but we should hardly shoot 
the smallpox germs or vaccinate the 
intended victim of the highwayman. 

The relative size of the disturbed 
country has little to do with the case. - 
The mere fact that such countries as 
China, Mexico and Nicaragua come 
into the discussion should be sufficient 
answer to that. We should no more 
think of intervening in the case of 
Belgium or Switzerland than we should 
in the case of England or France. The 
real test is the degree of national 
organization. If our citizens were 
endangered in France or Belgium we 
should know that everything that 
could be done was being done to pro- 
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tect them and that it would merely 
make matters worse to attempt to 
assist them by sending our own troops. 
The same was true of this country 
during the Civil War. In countries 
where there is a reasonably mature po- 
litical development, foreigners are rarely 
in danger except where some momen- 
tous issue is in course of settlement by 
force of arms. The injury to foreign- 
ers, if it occurs, is wholly incidental. 


Tue CHINESE ProBLEM 


The case in China presents some 
analogies. The Chinese are a people 
with a long history and a splendid 
national heritage. Fundamentally the 
recent struggle in that country was 
over an issue of vital political import. 
Because of circumstances peculiar to 
China, however, this struggle was 
complicated by the activities of a 
score or more of irresponsible military 
chieftains. To some of these the 
opportunity to disguise depredation as 
a political attack upon foreigners was 
irresistible. As there was no govern- 
ment in China capable of holding these 
lawless elements in check, it was 
necessary for the foreign governments 
to use their own forces to protect their 
nationals. International law may have 
given the foreign powers the right to 
protect their nationals and even their 
properties wherever they happened to 
be located. But even though there 
had been such a right under the law, 
policy was the determining factor. 
It would have required a large-scale 
military invasion of China to attempt 
the protection of all foreigners wherever 
they happened to be. The feasible 
thing to do was to have the foreigners 
withdraw to a few centers where they 
could be adequately protected against 
Chinese lawless elements with the 
least possible interference in the Chi- 
nese political conflict. That was the 
policy that was adopted. 


Tue CARIBBEAN PROBLEM 


There is no reason why a similar 
procedure should be followed in con- 
nection with a Caribbean state merely 
because the ultimate purpose—to pro- 
tect American nationals residing there 
—is the same. The conditions are so 
different that different methods are 
required to deal with them. The 
political background in the Caribbean 
republics is quite different from that of 
China. In none of these republics is 
there any old established civilization 
attempting to adjust itself to modern 
conditions and finding itself in the 
throes of civil war on that account. 

Practically all of the Caribbean 
states are peopled largely by primitive 
Indians or primitive Negroes. Few 
of them have ever experienced any long 
period of stable government. The 
right to rule and tax the people has 
usually been the object of continuous 
intrigue and intermittent military effort. 
As might be expected, those who have 
gained control of the governments 
from time to time have exhibited no 
deep sense of public responsibility 
either to their own people or to foreign- 
ers within their gates. In new coun- 
tries peopled largely by primitive races 
subject to a revolutionary succession of 
military despots whose chief purpose is 
to secure what they can for them- 
selves before they are driven out, the 
problem of protection for foreigners is 
quite different from the problem in 
China. 

Why, under such circumstances, is it 
necessary to limit our actions in the 
Caribbean by some hard and fast rule 
which shall also cover our action in 
China? It would seem to be clear 
that no uniform rule of international 
law can as yet be applied. The whole 
question is still in the realm of policy. 

After all, the ultimate purpose of 
international law is the advancement of 
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civilization. But this is a process in 
which the law is only one factor. 
Another factor, regrettable as it may 
be, is force. While we have made 
considerable progress since the war in 
eliminating the necessity for the em- 
ployment of force, legal limitations 
upon its use will only be respected by 
the responsible elements of the civilized 
world. There remains a considerable 
area in which the Kellogg Pact, the 
World Court, arbitration commissions 
and international law itself are con- 
sidered as wholly academic matters. 
There is no virtue in reading the 
precepts of international law to a 
Chinese tuchun or to a Caribbean 
dictator. These precepts would not 
interest him in the slightest unless 
there was military force behind them. 
And in that case he would be interested 
not in the precepts but in the force. 
Under such conditions, the more 
advanced nations must be prepared to 
employ force when it is necessary to 
hold the ground which civilization has 
already won. The rearguard of civil- 
ization must be armed. 


PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION 


Nor does it seem that the argument 
against “preventive intervention”’ can 
be given too much weight. It may be 
that in a world which has become aware 
of Einstein, even if it does not under- 
stand him, we shall find it necessary 
to reverse what have appeared to be 
fundamental conclusions. Yet I sus- 
pect it will be some time before we are 
ready to accept the idea that an ounce 
of cure is worth a pound of prevention. 
Is a uniform rule of international law 
so desirable as an end in itself that we 
must stand aside and wait until a few 
Americans are killed before we take 
adequate measures to protect the rest 
of them? 

It is quite evident that leaving the 
determination of the exact time to 


intervene to the authorities in Wagh- 
ington may result on occasion ip 
mistakes. But most of us, when ap 
actual case arises, would prefer to see 
the government err on the side of 
safety for our fellow citizens abroad 
than on the side of technical legality 
at the expense of American lives. 
Come down to the actual conditions 
and see how even following the practice 
in China would operate in the Carib- 
bean. Suppose we withdraw our citi- 
zens in the event of danger—possibly 
allowing a few of them to be shot on | 
the way as evidence of our good faith— 
and leave their properties to be seized 
or destroyed by some irresponsible ' 
revolutionist. Then, having carefully 
made up a bill of damages, we go 
before a claims commission and prove 
our loss. Who pays? Not the irre 
sponsible revolutionist. The burden 
must fall upon the innocent populace 
which has already been many times 
victimized by the same revolutionist 
and his ilk. This would be very help- 
ful to the plunderers in that we should 
not interfere with their taking the 
pickings and should then make their 
victims pay. But it is difficult to see 
how it would help the progress of 
civilization or benefit the Caribbean 


peoples. | 
LAW AND THE LAWLESS 


The whole structure of international 
law, as Mr. Yanes points out, is 
postulated on the idea of perfect 
peoples acting in a perfect way. Such 
peoples do not exist and the premature > 
formulation of rules of law, because 
they tie the hands of the law-abiding 
and are disregarded by the lawless, | 
simply gives an additional advantage | 
to those who flout the law for their 
own gain. This is partly overcome 
within the boundaries of mature and 
politically stable nations by the ex- 
istence of a police force and courts to 
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enforce the law. These operate on the 
guilty individual. But there is no 
international police force, and such 
international courts and arbitration 
commissions as exist cannot enforce 
the law against individuals but must 
deal with states. It would be comical 
indeed to hale a Pancho Villa before 
a World Court and solemnly order him 


_ to pay for the damage he had done. 


In the case of politically mature 
countries, damages done to foreigners 
as an incident to civil war are ordinarily 
slight and may be justifiably charged 
as part of the cost of the settlement of 
a great political issue. But it reduces 
the whole system to an absurdity to 
insist that the same rules shall be 
applied in the case of immature states 
‘such as the majority of the republics 
of the Caribbean. In such countries 
genuine political issues have rarely 
been at stake in a civil war. Far from 
being incident to the internecine strug- 
gle, the spoliation of foreign properties 
may easily become one of the primary 
motives of the chieftains on both sides. 

While it may be quite in accord with 
legal formulas to say that the rules of 
responsibility for the destruction of 
property are well worked out and can 
be applied by claims commissions, the 
practical effect of adhering to such 
hypothetical formulas is to lose our- 
selves in a legal blind alley. One of 
the earliest needs to make itself felt 
in the development of municipal or 
domestic law was some instrumentality 
for modifying the rigid rules of law to 
meet special cases. As all jurisdiction 
rested in the king, he authorized his 
chancellor to modify the rigor of the 
law in such cases. When national life 
became more highly organized and 
government less personal, chancery 
courts and courts of equity performed 
the same function. Even in our more 
ordered national life, courts of equity 
are constantly called upon to exercise 


their powers. They issue restraining 
orders and injunctions and other writs 
designed to prevent irreparable damage 
while the rights of litigants are being 
passed upon. 

In the international world, there is 
no supreme monarch whose chancellor 
may dispense a concrete justice. There 
are no courts of equity to issue their 
writs against recalcitrant disturbers 
of the peace. And if there were, we 
can imagine the hilarity which would 
pervade the headquarters of a Carib- 
bean military adventurer if he were 
enjoined by a High Court of World 
Equity to refrain from disturbing the 
status quo until his rights should be 


determined by law. 


Nevertheless your military adven- 
turer would gladly see a law established 
which would restrain the only force 
which is able to hold him in check. 
He would be as enthusiastic about 
such a law as is the professional crook 
about a law against the possession of 
firearms. He knows that he will 
violate the law and secure a revolver 
for himself and if his victims are 
accommodating enough to deprive 
themselves of weapons it smoothes the 
path of burglary and banditry. So 
the Caribbean militarist would wel- 
come an international law which 
would prevent the United States from 
sending marines to limit his activities. 
Such a law would vastly facilitate the 
success of his operations. 


Po.ice AcTION 


Thus the attempt to limit our own 
police action by a premature rule of 
international law would simply work 
injury to .all concerned—with the 
exception of the hilarious chieftains 
already mentioned. American prop- 
erty would be destroyed. After years 
of dickering, claims commissions would 
be set up. After more years of argu- 
ment, an award might be obtained. 
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Under the benevolent rule of some 
new dictator, the people might be 
forced to contribute enough money in 
taxes to pay off the claim and thus 
ease the declining years of the claimant 
—or his heirs. Or, as in the case of 
Mexico, even if the claim should 
successfully emerge from the hazardous 
gauntlet of the claims commission, it 
might be found quite impossible to 
collect it and the claimant would 
receive suggestions from the State 
Department that he hold the matter 
in abeyance until the revolutionists had 
allowed a sufficient surplus to accumu- 
late to warrant an attempt to collect. 

One solution suggested for the 
dilemma created by the irreconcil- 
ability of political facts and legal 
theories is some form of international! 
police action. This would certainly 
be advantageous in that it might 
require others to share with us the onus 
of intervention proceedings. Certainly 
this has been the case in China. But 
the Chinese case offers some inter- 
esting comment on the proposal for 
international action. Our course in 
China, so far as other powers are 
concerned, has been “concurrent”’ 
rather than “codperative.”” We did 
not go in together: we simply went in 
at the same time. The distinction is 
important. When the Nanking in- 
cident occurred, the sentiment of the 
other powers was unquestionably in 
favor of some punitive action. Had 
we been “codperating” in our policy 
with Great Britain, France and Japan, 
we should almost inevitably have been 
overborne by their determination to 
enforce their demands by military 
sanctions. Not being bound by any 
agreement to coiperate, the State 
Department refused to countenance 
military sanctions on the ground that 
the sufferers would be innocent people 


and not those responsible for the 


outrage. As the other powers could 


not afford to assume a more aggressive 
attitude than the United States, the 
Washington view prevailed and thus 
in all probability saved Nanking from 
bombardment. 


EFFECTS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


While, in looking back over the 
record, we can now see that we have 
committed many mistakes in the 
Caribbean, it would seem that any 
disinterested appraisement must leave 
a heavy balance on the credit side of 
the intervention account. Cuba is not 
only vastly different from the Cuba 
of 1902 but it is vastly different from 
the Cuba that would have been if we 
had not on occasion restrained the 
revolutionary and financial ardor of 
the politicians. Hayti has been res- 
cued from savagery and is being put in 
the way of rehabilitation. The flying 
wheel of revolution has been brought 
to a stop in the Dominican Republic 
and the government of that country 
has recently of its own volition re- 
quested additional help from this 
country to prevent it starting again. 
Both President Moncada and Dr. 
Sacasa, the leaders of the party against 
which we are alleged to have “taken 
sides”’ in the recent Nicaraguan rum- 
pus, have expressed in unusually 
cordial terms their appreciation of the 
American handling of that situation. 
And so it goes. 

Back of all these interventions has 
been the policy of protecting American 
life and property. Whatever the law 
is or ought to be, our Presidents, be 
they Republicans or Democrats, have 
felt impelled to follow that policy. 
There are times and places in the 
world’s history when law is inadequate. 
California in the days of the gold rush 
was an example. There was plenty 
of law there but it was utterly in- 
effective. ‘The result was the Vigilance 
Committees. These bodies were quite 
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illegal. In fact, by hanging murderers 
on their own responsibility they were 
themselves technically guilty of mur- 
der. But they succeeded in bringing 
the criminal elements under control, 
which the law had not been able to 
do. 

In the Caribbean area, reliance upon 
law alone is bound to be delusive 
so long as lawless elements are in 
control. Refusal to protect our na- 
tionals will not relegate them to the 
protection of international law, how- 


ever we may elaborate it. It will 
simply relegate them to the tender 
mercies of the lawless militarists of the 
Caribbean states. So far such a policy 
has not appealed to the American 
people. And until the Caribbean po- 
litical situation matures to an extent 
where it is itself reasonably amenable 
to law, it is open to serious question 
whether we should press for the 
formulation of an abstract interna- 
tional rule, the only practical effect of 
which would be to tie our own hands. 
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Intervention in Latin America 


By Rev. R. A. McGowan 


Assistant Director of the Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


R. BUELL has distinguished be- 

tween armed intervention to 
protect life and property when they 
are in present danger, and armed in- 
tervention to protect life and property 
when they are only in probable or pos- 
sible future danger. Both, he holds, 
should be internationalized, and the 
second more compellingly so. As a 
form of internationalization in this 
hemisphere he suggests the arbitra- 
tion of the new American treaties, be- 
fore the intervention if possible and 
certainly afterwards.! For even arbi- 
tration after the event can put some- 
thing of a check on strong countries 
which are inclined always to use their 
power hastily, needlessly or unjustly. 
Specifically, our own country in its 
relations with Latin America. 

I am not discussing this matter on 
the basis of formal international law 
but, apart from formal law and prec- 
edent, on the basis of the underlying 
rights involved and the degree and 
kind of force morally allowable to pro- 
tect the rights. 

We should distinguish here between 
protecting life and protecting property. 
Life cannot be restored or adequately 
compensated for. Property is in nei- 
ther of these classes. We should also 
distinguish between certain and present 
dangers and probable, or possible, 
future dangers. We should note also 
that armed intervention almost in- 
variably means itself loss of life and 
therefore it partakes of the nature of 
war. 

On this basis, it seems to me that 
armed intervention is permissible only 
to protect life in present actual danger, 


1 Raymond L. Buell, pp. 85-96. 
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or to protect property in present actual 
danger when there is no reasonable 
hope of compensation in the future for 
the destroyed property. Moreover 
armed intervention must be the sole 
means to obtain the end; peaceful 
means must be hopeless. 

Intervention to avoid probable or 
possible future dangers to life or prop- 
erty seems itself wrong. I can see no 
moral right on the part of any country 
to go to war to avoid mere probabili- 
ties or possibilities. The hope of 
peaceful settlement still exists. 

I should, therefore, put great em- 
phasis upon early fore-handed arbi- 


tration, or the use of other peaceful 


means, to settle disputes that might 
later lead to actual dangers to life and 
property. 

Moreover, even when armed inter- 
vention is alone adequate to protect 
life and property (under the reserva- 
tion mentioned above) when they are 
in present actual danger, something 
more seems needed than simply arbi- 
tration after intervention by the coun- 
try whose nationals are in peril. In 
inter-American relations, for example, 
the logic of the facts seems to call for 
an attitude which is not at all expressed 
by the conciliation and arbitration 
treaties now in process of adoption. 

Some would have recourse to the 
League of Nations. Yet it seems to 
me that it is something we in the 
Americas can adequately and more 
satisfactorily handle. 

An inter-American police force to 
protect life and property in disturbed 
areas seems alone the adequate polit- 
ical measure. This would interna- 
tionalize intervention itself in the 
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American hemisphere and not simply 
put an international post-factum check 
upon each case of national interven- 
tion. I realize, of course, some of the 
hindrances in the way of such a pro- 
posal both from the side of our govern- 
ment and from the side of certain of 
the Latin-American governments. 

Yet some form of armed intervention 
seems to be the unfailing fate of certain 
of the Caribbean countries and, as 
things go now, it will be the United 
States alone upon whom the burdens 
and the opportunities of intervention 
fall. There are certain objections to 
this. 
As for the burdens of intervention, 
if there is such a thing as an inter- 
American society, other American coun- 
tries should share the burdens. 

Moreover, the United States should 
not possess such unrestrained opportu- 
nities for both good and evil as arise 
when it alone intervenes. Through 
our intervention in the Caribbean 
area we have done, I know, a great 
deal of good. I know, too, that we 
have done an enormous amount of 
harm. Joint inter-American interven- 
tion would, it seems, assay more good. 
At least, like-minded Latin-American 
peoples would be among those dealing 
with the people suffering intervention. 
At the same time if the intervention 
were joint, it probably would arise 
from a real and not merely a probable 
or a possible necessity. This 
point is of crucial importance. 

Yet the Caribbean problem is so 
complicated that even arbitration and 
an inter-American police force would 
probably fall short. There is our 
Panama Canal policy and interest. 
There jis our economic satrapy over the 
Caribbean lands. There is the fact 
that the Caribbean countries are in a 
slow and turbulent process of growth. 
There are the ambitions of their own 
business men and planters. There are 


the ambitions of their own politicians. 


‘There is the sense of nationality. 


There are the aims of the more op- 
pressed elements among these peoples 
at work on the plantations, in the mines 
and factories, and on the railroads. 
There is their own proclivity to resort 
to revolutions to settle questions. 
There is the encouragement our citizens 
or other foreigners give to revolutions. 

The problem is fundamentally four- 
fold. These countries are inclined to 
use revolution. They are increasingly 
inclined to seek either legal or labor 
union regulation of properties and 
especially properties of foreigners. 
Our citizens backed by our government 
are extending their economic control 
and are the most frequently affected. 
Finally, our canal interests are involved 
and the canal interests are, in mingled 
fashion, political and economic, inter- 
American and world-wide. 

Our intervention, indeed, usually 
has as much in mind our general polit- 
ical interests and the economic interests 
of our citizens as it has the particular 
case of violence. The experience of 
Haiti shows this unquestionably. 

Under such circumstances not only 
would conciliation and arbitration be 
lame, even though they can be of help, 
especially if a generous code of inter- 
national law is provided, but so too 
would be an inter-American police 
force. The underlying facts would be 
too powerful. The chief necessities 
seem to be, first, a public opinion in the 
United States which under any form of 
inter-American organization will reso- 
lutely and quickly turn against any 
but the minimum of interference by 
our government or other governments 
in the affairs of those countries. And, 


second, such a steady and persistent | 
growth of economic self-government - 


in Latin America on a democratic basis 
that those peoples will become more 
and more able to care for themselves. 
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Intervention a Problem of International Guardianship 
By Joun B. Wurrton 


Princeton University 


N this question of intervention what 
confronts us is fundamentally a 
problem of guardian and ward. In a 
newer and larger sphere—relations 
between States—we are considering 
the same perplexing question which, 
between individuals, was solved hun- 
dreds of years ago. We are dealing 
with immature, undeveloped and un- 
protected communities—the minors 
and orphans of international society. 
But while in both international and 
national relations we have the same 
problem, we have developed in the 
internatioral field no law to meet it. 
For the prvtection of the international 
weakling thereisnolaw of guardianship, 
and in fact there is very little law at all. 
Just imagine the bitterness, the in- 
justice and chaos which would result 
if, in affairs between man and man, the 
law in this matter were as defective as it 
is today between nation and nation! 
Suppose that an orphan child of ten 
possessed much valuable property, but 
little wisdom as to how to manage it. 
This child owes considerable money to 
a powerful neighbor. He proves to be 
so unruly, quarrelsome and so utterly 
unable to control himself or his prop- 
erty, that his rich neighbor, worried 
over the child’s condition and the 
security of his own interests, volun- 
tarily steps in and takes over the ad- 
ministration of the child’s affairs. He 
undertakes to manage the child’s re- 
ceipts and expenses, and induces the 
latter to borrow more money from him. 
Now this rich neighbor is bound by no 
law of guardianship. There is no 
court to review his stewardship and to 
hold him to the high duties of trustee- 
ship. The only law available—which, 
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by the way, the rich neighbor interprets 
for himself—is that he may not inter- 
vene in the child’s affairs except in case 
of imminent necessity! 

Who would be without worry as to 
the welfare of this child? There are 
grave dangers inherent in the situation: 
the weakling is entrusted to the mercies 
of the one who, without fear of effective 
supervision, is subjected to constant 
temptation to serve his own interest. 
Is it unnatural that his conduct is not 
always impartial and disinterested? 


This would probably be asking too - 


much of human nature. And even if 
the rich neighbor happened to be so 
upright, so imbued with the “big 
brother” spirit that his actions were 
above reproach, you may be sure that 
his neighbors and his friends across the 
sea would not ordinarily believe it. 
The fear of domination, the cries of 
imperialism, would not cease. Nor, 
given the not altogether spotless repu- 
tation of this rich neighbor, and the 
long memories of interested parties, 
can these critics be altogether blamed. 

When the situation is thus viewed in 
thislight it seemsclear that internation- 
alists are fully justified in seeking an in- 
ternational solution. And when we are 
looking for a solution, given the extreme 
difficulty of the problem, we would do 
well to study it with the aid of every 
available precedent. And there is no 
precedent more pertinent or more in- 
structive than the system now accepted 
by most of the Statesof the world under 
the egis of the League of Nations. 


Tue LeaGcue or Nations’ SysTtEM 


Suppose that there are two States, 
Alpha and Beta, both members of the 
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League: State Alpha threatens to inter- 
vene in the affairs of State Beta by 
landing troops upon the latter’s soil. 
There are three types of restraint exer- 
cised over this threatened action by the 
League. We may term them the pre- 
ventive, the dilatory and the retrospec- 
tive measures. (1) First, the preventive 
measures: under Article 11, any war or 
threat of war is a matter of concern to 
the entire League which “shall take 
any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” Under the authority of this 
article, when a dispute becomes immi- 
nent, the Council may intervene and 
by employing its high authority settle 


- it. It has already thus regulated a 


number of most serious differences, 
including the dangerous frontier out- 
break, which in 1925, brought Bulgaria 
and Greece to the verge of war. 

But if this interposition fails, there 
is still the second type of restraining 
measure, the dilatory action. (2) Un- 
der Article 12 if a dispute is of such a 
nature that it is liable to lead to a rup- 
ture, the parties must “‘submit it to 
the League for examination,” and cease 
at once all hostile measures until the 
latter has acted. It is now admitted 
in the light of the Corfu Affair, that if 
forceful acts of war are being actually 
employed or threatened, then the dis- 
pute is of a nature to lead to a rupture. 
In principle, therefore, State Alpha 
could not proceed with her armed inter- 
vention until the dispute had been re- 
ferred to the League, and been acted 
upon by the latter. In this event, if 
the Council reached a decision by a 
unanimous vote no member of the 
League could go to war against a party 
to the dispute who accepted the Coun- 
cil’s edict. 

There is one exception, however, if 
the measures are based upon imminent 
necessity, such as legitimate self-de- 
fense, they may be carried out, and the 


protection of lives and property of 
citizens abroad would appear to be of 
this nature. But even here the League 
system has provided a check, and this 
brings us to the third type of restrain- 
ing measure, the retrospective. (3) Even 
if State Alpha acts in legitimate self- 
defense, the measures employed by her 
on this ground may be reviewed by the 
League aprés coup, and if found il- 
legitimate, they may be ordered modi- 
fied or withdrawn by the League. 

The most important cog in the 
machinery of the League remains to be 
noted. We have insisted that fun- 
damentally this problem is one of 
guardian and ward. The League Cov- 
enant has so considered it. It was not 
content with putting legal restraints 
upon intervention and the use of force- 
ful measures. It went further, and 
attacked the very roots of the problem: 
as to certain countries the League 
has recognized that undeveloped com- 
munities are the minors, the orphans, 
the incompetents of international so- 
ciety, and has worked out for them 
both an international law and an in- 
ternational organization of guardian- 
ship. Syria, Palestine, and the old 
German colonies have been constituted 
mandates of the League, and their ad- 
ministration entrusted temporarily to 
a guardian—the mandatory powers. 
And most important of all—this stew- 
ardship is subject to special regulations 
and is administered under the general 
supervision and control of the col- 
lectivity, all in accordance with that 
great principle, inscribed in the Cove- 
nant itself, that these weaklings of 
international society form a sacred 
trust of Civilization. 

AMERICAN SysTEM 

This, then, in brief outline, con- 

stitutes the League system for dealing 


with the problem here under review. 
Let us compare it with the system, if 
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one may call it such, under which the 
United States operates. If we threaten 
to intervene in the affairs of a Cen- 
tral American nation by the use of 
force, the first restraint already re- 
ferred to, the preventive measure, 
is entirely absent. In our American 
system there is no collectivity en- 
dowed with responsibility such as that 
created by Article 11, whereby through 
wise diplomatic action such as was 
employed recently to compose Bolivia 
and Paraguay, the trouble might be 
cured before it reached a dangerous 
stage. What of the second restraint, 
the dilatory measures of Article 12? 
It is true that there is no obligation 
to force the United States to submit the 
dispute, as one likely to lead to rupture, 
to the consideration of the collectivity. 
But there exists a certain control 
through the operation of the new 
Pan-American Conciliation Treaty re- 
cently ratified by our Senate. If the 
United States threatens to intervene in 
the affairs of a Central-American State, 
this latter country may oblige the 
United States to submit the matter to 
a conciliation commission, and pending 
a report of this body it would seem 
that no further acts of hostility could 
be carried on by this country. 
Wouldn’t this seriously check our pres- 
ent policy of intervention? It might, 
but there remains an important ex- 
ception, recognized in the League sys- 
tem, the Locarno Treaties and the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact—the exception of 
self-defense. If the United States can 
show that her intervention is required 
in order to protect the lives of her 
citizens who are in imminent peril, and 
no other means exist for assuring such 
protection, it would seem that nothing 
in the Conciliation Treaty would 
prevent such action. This seems to 
be the opinion of Mr. Charles PF. 
Hughes, who said last year at Prince- 
ton: 
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I venture to say that no President of the 
United States, and no Secretary of State, of 
any party, or of any political views, learning 
that the lives and property of our citizeng 
were in immediate danger in such a case, 
would care to assume the personal responsi- 
bility of withholding the protection which 
he was in a position immediately to give, 


But even in such event the question 
of whether the measures employed by 
the United States in the name of self- 
protection were legitimate, and whether 
our country did not go beyond the 
limits fixed by international law, would 
be one which could be referred aprés 
coup to a Conciliation Commission. 
Here, then is a certain measure of 
retrospective control over our action, 
and the tendency would be to require 
us to confine our action within the 
limits of the law. But the system 
would be most imperfect: in the first 
place, there is no assurance that the 
Central-American government, partic- 
ularly if it happens to be under the 
influence of the United States, would 
refer the question to a commission. 
In the second place the report of the 
commission is merely a recommenda- 
tion; its findings have no binding force. 
In the third place, the rules of inter- 
national law to which, in principle, the 
United States would be bound to con- 
form its action, are not clearly, defi- 
nitely, and satisfactorily established. 
Most important of all, these rules 
are most inadequate for they are based 
on pre-war conceptions of international 
law and organization. They rest upon 
that premise which belongs more to 
the Middle Ages than to the Twentieth 
Century, namely, that the main source 
of protection in international society 
is self-help. The day of self-help is 
passed. We have reached the stage 
of international codperation. I insist 
again, and I am going to leave you 
with this thought that the present 
problem before us is one fundamentally 
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and above all of guardian and ward. 
We must have, in order to meet it, not 
international rules of self-help, but 
an international law of guardianship, 
and an international organization which 
will establish, between States as now 
obtains between individuals, the con- 
ception of trusteeship on behalf of the 
weaklings of the society of States. 
What the proper solution may be, I 
cannot attempt to suggest within the 
limits of this paper. The problem 
we are facing is so tremendous that 
we cannot hope to meet it in a day, and 
we will never solve it unless we consent 
to attack it in the new spirit of practical 
idealism which thus far finds its best 
expression in the League of Nations 
Covenant, the Locarno Treaties, and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Personally, 


I think that the system already worked 
out by the League, while not perfect, 
is the nearest approach to a solution. 
If it is just and right for League mem- 
bers to submit their policy of armed 
intervention to a rule of law, if it is 
just and right for them in dealing 
with backward countries, to adopt 


and apply the equitable doctrines of | 


guardianship, it is just and right for 
America and for the United States. 
And it is with this thought that I 
close by citing that famous phrase of 
Pascal, wherein is displayed his pro- 
found irony: 

Strange justice indeed, which ends at the 
river’s edge; truth this side of the Pyrenees, 
falsehood on the other! ! 

1 Plaisante justice qu'une riviére borne; vérité 
au deca des Pyrénées, erreur au dela! 
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The Preventive Protection of Americans Abroad 


By Crypr EacLeton 
New York University 


S a matter of substantive inter- 
national law, there can be no 
doubt that a state owes certain duties 
of protection to aliens within its terri- 
tories, and that for a failure to observe 
these duties it may be held responsible 
and obligated to make reparation. 
It would seem also to be true, from a 
procedural viewpoint, that the injured 
state has the right to take coercive 
measures against the state which, 
through default in these duties, has 
caused an injury and owes reparation. 
This assumes an unquestionably proven 
legal injury, which should be estab- 
lished by judicial decision, but which 
in practice is most often given by the 
injured state as its own judge. 

As a matter of common sense and 
necessity, the right of intervention 
must be conceded. A doctrine of non- 
intervention is impossible. A status 
of complete and _ illimitable liberty, 
allowing for no interference, is incon- 
ceivable in any legal system. Inter- 
national law must have a sanction; and 
to deny intervention for the enforce- 
ment of a legal right would emasculate 
itaslaw. Itmay beunsatisfactory; but 
until states are willing to codperate in a 
better system, it must be maintained. 


Protection AGAINstT Future INJury? 


The above statement, however, does 
not cover the entire case. It con- 
templates intervention, the landing of 
troops perhaps, to ensure reparation 
for an already completed and proven 
injury. Can it be interpreted to cover 
the landing of troops to prevent, to fore- 
stall, an injury anticipated in the fu- 
ture? It is the difference—to illustrate 
from domestic law—between an action 
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for damages, and the request for an 
injunction. ‘Theterm “diplomatic pro- 
tection”’ has in the past been employed 
usually to describe the former type of 
action; and it is only very recently that 
the latter has been considered at all. 
Mr. Buell has addressed himself to the 
latter problem, the problem of preven- 
tive protection; and has divided it into 
two groups. If I may say so, the dif- 
ference between the two appears to 
me to be merely one of degree—of just 
how immediate the danger is; that is, 
the immediacy of the danger does not 
appear to me to be the proper criterion, 
though, as a practical matter, I could 
hardly censure the commander of an 
American gunboat for shelling the 
undisciplined individuals who were 
actually attacking Socony Hill, Nan- 
king. Nor does the differentiation ad- 
vanced in the Memorandum by Mr. 
Clark, between political intervention 
and non-political interposition, appear 
to be adequate, though it is helpful 
in offering justification for such action. 


Nor A QuesTION oF WEAK STATES 


It has been observed that preventive 
action of the type under discussion has 
always been directed against small 
states. From two viewpoints an ex- 
planation may be sought. Obviously, 
as a practical matter, it would not be 
worth the cost to take such measures 
against a strong state. As in private 
law, you may save your money and 
your reputation by refusing to sue when 
you have a right todo so. Doubtless, 
there is opportunity for abuse here. 

But there is another viewpoint— 
another explanation. Certain states 


may be shown, from the historical | 
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record, to have been consistently un- 
willing or unable to meet their inter- 
national obligations. It is equally true 
that the stronger states do as consist- 
ently discharge their obligations—as 
do also most of the small states. The 
United States would never think of land- 
ing troops in Holland or Switzerland if 
revolution should break out there. 
The test, in other words, is not one of 
size, necessarily; but rather of stability 
and order. Where a proper diligence 
in the maintenance of international 
duties is found, an unusual or excep- 
tional disorder—such as our Civil War 
—would not be interpreted as justifying 
preventive and forcible protection, 
though perhaps admitting of claims 
later. 

Any state may suffer an occasional 
disorder, may occasionally fail to dis- 
charge her international duties prop- 
erly. When this happens, a claim for 
reparation may be preferred by the 
injured state. Where, however, astate 
is consistently in disorder, subject to 
continuous revolution, the penalty 
imposed by the community of nations 
may be greater than a mere pecuniary 
payment. Such a state may be com- 
pelled to submit to interference by an- 
other state for protection against 
future injury. In other words, the 
community of nations demands a 
certain reasonable standard of civilized 
justice. The less responsive it is to its 
duties, the greater will be the surveil- 
lance exercised over it. It may even 
be subjected to an exterritorial juris- 
diction. The real test is the continuity 
of the performance. 

The fact that the injured state is both 
judge and policeman renders the right 
of intervention in such cases open to 
abuse, more especially in the case of 
intérvention to prevent future injury, 
before it is known whether that injury 
may be legally excusable or not. A 
past injury is more easily susceptible 
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of judicial determination. To remedy 
this situation I would propose: 


N FoR INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


First—that the intervention itself 
should be submitted to judicial de- 
cision. There is no more reason for 
exacting reparation for the illegal injury 
to the alien than there is for exacting 
reparation for an illegal intervention 
and the damage occasioned by it. In 
either case, it is unfair to permit the 
injured state to be the judge of its 
injury. This is a weakness of the pres- 
ent international system which is 
rapidly being overcome by the exten- 
sion of compulsory arbitration. If it 
is not possible to arbitrate a hypotheti- 
cal future injury, it is certainly possible 
to arbitrate the intervention itself and 
determine its legality. 

Second—this would call for a clearer 
statement of the duties of a state, and 
of the conditions under which it can be 
held amenable to the extraordinary 
procedure of preventive protection. 
Such international legislation would be 
extremely difficult, and perhaps un- 
desirable. The international standard 
may be compared to what we call, in 
our domestic law, “due process of law”’; 
and its difficulties are well known. It 
might be better to allow the courts to 
work it out, as our domestic courts have 
done, by the development of precedent. 

Third—the actual process of inter- 
vention against future injury should 
not be undertaken by one state alone. 
At the least, all states who are subject 
to injury should combine. If such 
collective action does not add wisdom 
and justice—and I believe it would— 
it would at least distribute the odium 
attaching to such action between 
various states and not leave it upon our 
shoulders alone. We have undertaken 
such joint action in China; and if we 
do not do so in America, it is because 
of the Monroe Doctrine, which is an 
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unjustifiable policy that should be 
abandoned, anyhow. 

But to my mind, the collectiveness 
of the action should extend still further 
and become universal. I mean by this, 
it should be conducted by the League of 


Nations, of which we should be a 
member. The League has shown itself 
to be capable of quick action in such an 
emergency; and if it should delay the 
too hasty action by the injured state, 
this would be a desirable thing. 
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The Protection of Citizens Abroad by Armed Force 


By Epwin M. Borcnarp 
Yale Law School 


HE institution of protection of 
citizens abroad as a principle of 
international law goes but little further 
back than the French Revolution. It 
came into being with the migration of 
citizens to foreign countries at a time 
when the system of national states had 
become highly developed. That pe- 
riod was also one of intense individual- 
ism and laissez faire. Yet the institu- 
tion of protecting citizens abroad is a 
reflection not of individualism and 
laissez faire, but of a primitive form of 
clan organization and of an early social 
institution which deemed an injury to 
a member of the clan as an injury 
to the clan itself, justifying collective 
revenge. 
Its modern legal foundation is said 
to rest upon a principle announced by 
Vattel: 


Whoever ill-treats a citizen indirectly 
injures the state, which must protect that 
citizen. The sovereign of the injured 
citizen must avenge the deed and, if possi- 
ble, force the aggressor to give full satis- 
faction or punish him, since otherwise the 
citizen will not obtain the chief end of civil 
society, which is protection. 

The principle is ambiguous and mis- 
leading, and, as will presently be shown, 
both lawyers and statesmen havedrawn 
from it unjustified conclusions. The 
protection by force of citizens abroad 
may have been suited to a time when 
the foreigner was either an enemy or an 
outlaw and found little security or 
safety in the place of his residence. 
When security and safety cannot 
depend on law, a reliance upon force is 
probably inevitable. But it is ques- 
tionable whether an institution which 


is justified under conditions of assumed 
lawlessness is equally justified under 
local conditions which give to foreigners 
a measure of security comparable to 
that enjoyed by nationals. Indeed, 
the development of modern industry 
and international business, with the 
continuous flow of capital and people 
across international boundaries, make 
it questionable whether so primitive 
an institution should not be subjected 
to rigorous limitations more in accord- 
ance with the necessities of life in the 
twentieth century. Some evidence of 
this conclusion is to be found in the fact 
that nations have long since hesitated 
to interpose on behalf of their citizens 
for the collection of defaulted foreign 
bonds and for mere breach of contract. 
Obviously, the institution of protection 
cannot be abandoned until a new con- 
ception of nationality and its implica- 
tions comes into being, or until nations 
agree that the welfare of their citizens 
abroad is of no concern to the home 
state. There are advocates of that 
theory, and it is not without some 
merit. But as it is not likely that the 
institution of protection will be given 
up by states, perhaps we can reach 
some tentative conclusions as to the 
desirability of modifying the policy by 
outlining the merits and defects of the 
existing law and practice in the light 
of modern conditions. 

(a) In favor of the policy of protec- 
tion, it has been said that it affords a 
guaranty of stability in the treatment 
of foreigners in less developed coun- 
tries; that it tends to establish a process 
and measure of justice consistent with 
international law; that it thereby 
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benefits indirectly the local population; 
that, by its promise of aid to the mal- 
treated national abroad and its pre- 
vention of future maltreatment of 
foreigners, it gives an assurance which 
promotes investment and migration 
abroad and the development of coun- 
tries not yet fully exploited; and that, 
when life is in imminent danger, it is 
humanitarian in its manifestations. 

(b) Against the policy it has been 
said that the clan conception is ob- 
solete, and that protection abroad 
involves the people of two countries 
in a dispute essentially private; that 
its tendency is to place a premium on 
superior military strength in its con- 
tacts with weaker countries; that it 
substitutes the methods of politics 
for those of law; that it constitutes an 
invasion of the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of weaker countries; that it 
makes the intervening state plaintiff, 
judge, and sheriff in its own cause, 
without adequate opportunity for an 
impartial investigation of the facts; 
that it thereby promotes injustice 
rather than justice; and that in its 
support of economic nationalism, it 
makes for imperialism and war. 

It is important to distinguish be- 
tween the protection of life and the 
protection of property. Arguments 
drawn from the necessities of protecting 
life in imminent peril under circum- 
stances where law has broken down 
should hardly be invoked to sustain 
the protection of property interests. 
The two present such different circum- 
stances of fact that useful analogies 
can hardly be made. But even in the 
protection of life by a foreign armed 
force, it is questionable whether such 
highly political conduct as military 
intervention ought to take place, 
particularly on this continent, on the 
unilateral determination and execution 
of a single Power without some inter- 
national approval and sanction. 


Leaving aside for the moment the 
necessities of immediately protecting 
human life, it may be well to note the 
modus operandi of the institution of 
protection. It is evident that the 
citizen abroad is under the protection 
of two countries—the one in which he 
resides and the one to which he owes 
allegiance. The question is, Which of 
these two countries shall have superior 
control? Can there be any question 
that the present rule of law, which 
gives superior control to the state of 
residence, is sound? Some theorists 
would make that control exclusive. 
International law, however, as at 
present developed, makes certain res- 
ervations and provides that, in the 
event that such local control results 
in a denial of justice, his home state 
may interpose in his behalf. This is 
not the way in which Vattel’s aphorism 
is commonly understood, but it is the 
only way in which it can conform to 
international law. 

It is not so much the principle of 
protection which is open to challenge 
as it is the method of carrying it into 
effect. To a considerable extent the 
methods of protection are political 
and often military, whereas they 
should be legal and judicial. Under 
the present system all three parties to 
the issue—the individual, the defend- 
ant nation, and the claimant nation— 
are in a precarious and unhappy condi- 
tion. Often politics rather than law 
governs the outcome of the case. If 
the individual is a member of a strong 
clan (state), he may be able to obtain 
the aid of his nation; if not, he is in 
this respect helpless. Thus his relief, 
which should be governed by legal 
rule, depends on the accident of his 
nationality. Protection will also often 
depend on the momentary political 
relations between the plaintiff and the 
defendant states, on the political 
strength of the defendant state, and on 
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other non-legal factors. The defend- 
ant state is in the position of having 
coercion exercised against it on the 
unilateral determination of a foreign 
government that its citizen’s rights 
have been violated. The weaker the 
state, the more exposed is it to arbi- 
trary interposition or intervention 
until in very weak states a responsi- 
bility amounting almost to a guaranty 
of the security of foreigners and their 
property is imposed. Such a state 
may indeed, to avoid the threat of 
intervention or compulsory measures, 
pay a claim essentially unjust. A 
strong defendant state, on the other 
hand, may, without fear of interposi- 
tion, violate with impunity the rights 
of an alien and may decline to arbitrate. 
The unfortunate factor in most inter- 
ventions is that, as already observed, 
the complaining state is likely to con- 
stitute itself plaintiff, judge, and 
sheriff at one and the same time. This 
can hardly be deemed “the rule of 
law” or “reign of law,” as Maitland 
put it. Nor is the plaintiff state 
exactly in a happy position. It must 
make ex parte determinations on in- 
adequate evidence, and may be in- 
fluenced by domestic political con- 
siderations to espouse a claim it should 
not support. On the other hand, it 
may be unable, by virtue of its political 
relations with the defendant state, 
to press a claim which makes a strong 
appeal legally and equitably. 

Thus all three parties to the issue— 
which involves a question whether the 
citizen abroad has sustained a denial 
of justice (international due process of 
law), a purely legal question—are 
exposed to the disturbing interference 
of politics as a determining factor. 
This does not make for the growth of 
law or for peace. 

As an alternative, it has been sug- 
gested in numerous circles, both of the 
“exploiting” and “exploited” coun- 


tries, that the citizen abroad should 
be left to bear the risk of his location, 
and that he should take the law as 
he finds it. The effort of defendant 
governments to force aliens to abide 


by a so-called “‘Calvo clause” and to 


forego the privilege of invoking the 
diplomatic protection of their own 
governments, whether embodied in 
constitution, law or contract, has not 
been generally successful, and states 
have refused to be bound by such an 
alleged waiver on the part of their 
citizens abroad. The suggestion of 
leaving the citizen to the local law for 
his redress may result in depriving him 
of international due process. To that 
he is entitled, and the question is how 
far international law should go in 
securing it for him. 

Under the existing system the issue 
is too often determined by the ex parie 
views of the strong state, whether 
plaintiff or defendant. Force is the 
ultima ratio, and that is likely to 
weaken the reign of law. The resort 
to arbitration, instead of being regard- 
ed as an essential part of due process in 
the prosecution of claims is, as a rule, 
deemed a matter of concession and 
expediency only. The suggestion re- 
cently made that intervention becomes 
proper and arbitration may be de- 
clined if the defendant state seems 
(to the complaining state) too poor to 
pay any judgment or award found 
against it, is not warranted by anything 
to be found in international law. It is 
an indication of an easy rationalization 
of force. A poor country, under the 
view thus advanced, is to be invaded 
whenever a strong state charges it 
with violation of international law, 
and demands an exceptionally large 
indemnity. Thus, presumably, such a 
country may not exercise normal 
legislative powers except with the 
consent of foreign states, and worst of 
all, it may not even invoke arbitration, 
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for it may be charged with financial 
inability to pay an eventual award. 

Reverting now to Vattel’s theory, it 
has already been suggested that it has 
been much misunderstood. For ex- 
ample, whenever an American citizen 
is injured abroad, it by no means 
follows that the United States or the 
people of the United States have been 
injured. The citizen is not the embodi- 
ment of his state, nor is the foreign 
country liable to the United States 
whenever an American citizen suffers 
damage abroad. This is practically 
universally admitted, it is believed, 
when the wrongdoer is a private indi- 
vidual. All that the local state is 
obliged to do is to afford administrative 
and judicial machinery in which the 
wronged foreigner can obtain redress, 
and to use that machinery fairly so as 
to avoid what is known as a denial of 
justice—an abuse of those guaranties 
of fair treatment which are indispen- 
sable to the administration of the 
remedial process. 

More doubt seems to exist when the 
wrongdoer is an employee or minor 
official of the state. There are some 
who believe that under such circum- 
stances an international claim for 
compensation is immediately well 
founded. That view seems to the 
writer erroneous and dangerous. When 
a foreigner is injured in the United 
States by a policeman, fireman, county 
clerk, or other state or municipal 
employee or minor official, the United 
States is not immediately liable to pay 
damages to the foreign state or even 
to the foreigner himself. What the 
foreigner must do is to avail himself 
of the local remedies open to any other 
injured inhabitant according to the 
local law. In this country he may 
sue the wrongdoing officer. Within 
narrow limits, when a Federal em- 
ployee has injured the foreigner, the 
latter may under statute make a claim 


against the Federal Government. In 
France and Germany, under an en- 
lightened administrative system, he 
may sue the state. It may be hoped 
that in the not distant future even the 
United States and Great Britain will 
appreciate the wisdom of the policy 
of permitting the state to be sued in its 
own courts for the wrongful acts of its 
officers and employees. But whatever 
the local form of relief, assuming it to 
be a civilized system, the foreigner 
must pursue it. Only when he can 
show that the local forms of redress 
have been abused to his injury, t.e., 
that there has been a denial of justice, 
can his country legally invoke the 
machinery of international law in his 
behalf. Only when that point is 
reached, has there been an injury to 
the foreigner’s state so as to furnish a 
valid basis for Vattel’s theorem. Up 
to that point the case has no inter- 
national aspects at all. 

If an international claim and cor- 
relative state liability were immedi- 
ately to arise, it would amount to an 
assertion that, whenever a foreigner 
claims to have been injured—though 
an investigation may actually demon- 
strate no wrongful act—the local 
jurisdiction and control over the case 
become at once limited and restricted, 
and the foreign state has the privilege 
of taking the case out of the hands of 
the local courts and substituting its 
own ex parte views of the rights of the 
foreigner and the validity of the de- 
fenses of the alleged wrongdoer. No 
really independent state would tolerate 
such a view of its legal relations to 
foreigners. 'To impose such a view on 
weaker states is in effect to challenge 
their independence. Why should a 
national guaranty of personal safety 
and security of property interests 
accompany the foreigner who enters 
into less highly developed areas? It is 
not asserted that the absence or in- 
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effective use of judicial machinery does 
not justify a legal claim. But it is 
believed that an international claim 
should be founded only upon proof that 
local remedies are either non-existent 
or unavailable, or, if available, have 
been abusively employed. It may 
also be that, when an employee or 
minor official of the state causes injury 
to a foreigner, the local state after 
investigation of the facts should be 
required to disavow the wrongful act 
and perhaps discipline the officer, 
thus demonstrating that it does not 
make itself a party to the wrong. 
Only if it denies justice or fails to dis- 
avow the act should there be any sug- 
gestion of an international issue. Even 
then force is not the remedy. 

When the higher officials or authori- 
ties of the state, who unreviewably 
speak in its name, cause the wrong and 
it is shown that local redress cannot 
be obtained, it is perhaps proper to 
support the view that their state should 
make international compensation. 
This conclusion, however, rests upon 
the premise that there are no adequate 
local remedies available, so that again 
we come back to the point that the 
foundation of a claim is a denial of 
justice. This is true also where the 
state itself authorizes the wrong and 
refuses to make domestic compensation. 

What has already been said shows 
that the issues involved in these cases 
are as a rule purely legal in character. 
It is an injustice to all three parties 
concerned—the people of the com- 
plaining state, the people of the de- 
fendant state, and the individual or 
corporation primarily involved—to 
convert the dispute into a political 
issue. Such conversion, indeed, is 
often likely to make for an unjust 
settlement, leaving behind a conviction 
of a rudimentary international organi- 
zation, deep-seated resentments, and a 
deification of force as the arbiter of 


disputes. Why should the foreigner 
receive ix.ternational political insurance 
against risks which at home he freely 
assumes and which residents must 
bear? After all, a country which mis- 
treats foreigners will soon reap the 
rewards in loss of credit and confidence. 
But though lawful treatment should 
be obtainable by the foreigner, if not 
through local processes then through 
international processes, is it wise or 
efficient to make his complaints the 
subject of political and military action 
involving whole peoples, without any 
assuraace of impartial justice in the 
premises? It must be obvious that 
issues of the kind mentioned should 
be settled automatically by legal 
methods, and that force as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be 
relegated into the category of obsolete 
weapons. No nation that takes seri- 
ously its signature of the Anti-War 
Pact, stipulating that the settlement 
and solution of disputes “shall never 
be sought except by pacific means,” 
can longer decline to sign Article 36 of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, or some similar 
treaty providing for the obligatory 
submission at the request of either 
party of legal disputes, which would 
include pecuniary claims arising out of 
injuries to foreigners. 

It has been suggested heretofore 
that the nations should voluntarily 
agree automatically to submit all 
pecuniary claims to arbitration if 
diplomacy failed, and that arbitration 
should be deemed an inherent part of 
due process in such matters. At the 
Pan-American Conferences of 1902 
and 1910 and at the Pan-American 
Conference in Washington in January, 
1929, the nations on this continent 
committed themselves tosuch a course. 
Most of the larger European nations 
have been unwilling up to this time to 
consent to treaties (such as Article 36 
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of the Statute of the Permanent Court) 
providing for the mandatory sub- 
mission to judicial determination even 
of indisputably legal questions. They 
should no longer hesitate to do so. 
Were this done all three parties to the 
issue would be assured that law, rather 
than politics and force, would be the 
determining factor in the protection of 
foreigners. The individual alien would 
not depend for his rights on the acci- 
dent of nationality, the defendant 
state could rely on law for the determi- 
nation of its rights and protection 
against unjust intervention, and the 
plaintiff state would be relieved from 
the pressure of politics inducing inter- 
vention, the dangers of war, and the 
charge of imperialism. Probably the 
time has come when interventions even 
for the protection of life in emergencies 
should take place, not at the initiative 
of a single Power, but in execution of an 
international determination of an im- 
partial body of Powers. On _ this 
continent the Pan-American Union is 
well organized to constitute such a 
body, whose mandate could be exer- 
cised by one or more Powers as the 
Union prescribed. 

In property relations it is submitted 
that international law may well go a 
step further. Whether or not the 
nations agree to submit pecuniary 
claims to arbitration—to which many 
of them are already committed—the 
individual alien himself should have 
the opportunity of trying the issue in 
the international forum before his 
state becomes politically involved in 
the case. Thus, before interposition 
becomes proper, the alien should be 
required not only to exhaust his rem- 
edies in the local courts, but he should 
also have the opportunity of instituting 
a suit against the defendant state 
before an international court, if he 
believes that international due process 
of law has been violated, to his prej- 


udice. This is not a radical step, for 
it was stipulated in the agreements 
establishing the Central American 
Court of Justice of 1907, the abortive 
International Prize Court, and numer- 
ous Claims Commissions, such as the 
present proceedings before the War 
Claims Arbiter in Washington. It 
would require treaties by which states 
would agree to permit themselves to 
be sued, but there ought to be a strong 
incentive on the part of both defendant 
and plaintiff states to institute this 
intermediary forum. What is desired 
is to assure to the alien the protection 
of due process of law without the neces- 
sity of coercion and all that armed 
force implies, physically, psychologi- 
cally, politically, and legally. By 
enabling the injured citizen to sue the 
defendant state in the international 
forum, possibly with the financial aid of 
his government if the claim is deemed 
meritorious, all three parties to the 
issue and the cause of peace would be 
benefited, for the parties would rely 
upon legal processes for the insurance 
of international due process of law to 
the alien. That is all that any of the 
parties has the right to ask. Such 
treaties ought to be easier for the con- 
tinental and the Latin-American states 
to conclude than they may be for those 
of the Anglo-American world, where the 
tradition that the Government may be 
sued in courtsis not yet fully established. 

An analogy from administrative law 
lends support to the theory and prac- 
tice suggested. In the eighteenth 
century the natural-law school of 
jurists advocated the right of resistance 
to unlawful acts of state prejudicing 
the individual. As that spelled dis- 
order, the state met the popular de- 
mand for defense against illegal acts by 
instituting administrative and some- 
times judicial courts in which the valid- 
ity of its acts could be tested and 
determined. That is what is needed in 
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international law, and the institution 
of similar procedure does not seem an 
unusual demand to make upon the 
nations. To promote the reign of law 
by permitting the Government to be 
sued for injuries it inflicts upon aliens 
should not invite opposition. To ex- 
tend the practice from the local to the 


international forum is but a slight 
advance. The institution of the prac- 
tice would remove from the political 
to the legal field an important depart- 
ment of international relations, and 
correspondingly attenuate the preva- 
lence of force in the protection of 
citizens abroad. 
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American Marines in China’ 


By Bricapier GENERAL SMEDLEY D. BuTLER 


Commanding General of the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, recently in charge of the American 
Marine Corps Forces in China for the protection of the American citizens resident in that country 


E were ordered out to China in 
February, 1927, not, as we un- 
derstood it, to harass the Chinese in 
any way, but because through our 
great liking for the Chinese people and 
our traditional friendship for them it 
was our desire to see them avoid doing 
anything foolish toward our citizens 
which would only get them in bad. 
That’s true, isn’t it? The Chinese 
army is not different from any other 
army. There are certain elements in it 
that become uncontrolled and may run 
amuck, which they did at Nanking, 
and the leading men in the army were 
not responsible in any degree for it. 
Their armies are subject to certain pol- 
lution, are subject to purchase and to 
political intrigue. I arrived in China 
the day of the Nanking trouble, when 
a division of Chinese troops, a part of 
General Chiang’s army, were appar- 
ently alienated from him and sent in in 
order to make trouble for us, to shoot 
up our consulate. That’s my view of 
it. I may not be correct, and out of 
friendship for the Chinese, we, all of 
us, always believed that these fellows 
simply got to running wild and shot 
into our consulate and, as a people, 
they were not responsible for it at all, 
just a few isolated troops; therefore, 
there was no reason why we should 
jump on the Chinese nation and thrash 
ther. 

AMERICAN PoLicy 
It became our job then to see that not 
one hair of an American’s head was 


1 This informal address was delivered at the 
luncheon tendered to the delegates to the 
Annual Meeting. It is printed exactly as 
delivered. 
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harmed, nor any of the Chinese heads 
either. Nobody shot, that was the 
slogan; to go through with this, live on 
foreign soil, live in the territory of a 
friendly nation which protested our 
presence, and not fire a shot, and come 
away with their good will. The situa- 
tion was further complicated by the 
fact that the 5,600 Marines who went 
out there, all went to do a lot of shoot- 
ing. A man doesn’t go into the Ma- 
rine Corps for any purpose in the world 
but killing, and our reputation has more 
or less been founded on our success in 
spilling blood. I know that in certain 
parts of the world, women and children 
would run when they see Marines com- 
ing along, even though they are on 
peaceful mission, just as chickens run 
when a dog enters a chicken yard. 
They believe we’re all killers—and it 
is well for a nation to support a few 
killers—if they act expertly, without in- 
volving the government. 

We were perfectly willing tostand up. 
You see, when the expedition is just 
about to end, they say these people did 
it on their own hook and we will punish 
them. They do and we take it. That 
has happened, time and again, National 
Grand Juries or Senate Investigations, 
which always come off after an expedi- 
tion, and we’ve been told, “You went 
to this country by yourself; nobody 
told you to go.” We do that; that’s 
part of the game. And in this particu- 
lar movement to China, during the 
two years I was out there, we never 
received a word of instruction or order 
of any kind. We were supposed to be 
men of common sense, who were able to 


read and write and know what the 
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people of America wanted, and we 
guessed they didn’t want any blood 
shed, but, at the same time, didn’t 
want anybody hurt, either Chinese or 
Americans. So, taking into considera- 
tion that the five thousand Marines all 
wanted to kill somebody and that the 
Chinese didn’t want us there, they were 
likely to get out of hand and start 
something with us, that we had also 
present the armed forces of four or 
five other world powers, all with objec- 
tives entirely different from ours, some 
one nation in particular rather desirous 
of starting something, it made it rather 
difficult to keep from firing and having 
rows. 

We judged that, those of us who had 
been there the last ten or fifteen years, 
it was not the will of our people that we 
make a combination with any other 
foreign power. We had seen some- 
thing of the sort in the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court, and we 
decided we had better plan this game 
alone. Mr. Coolidge looked at it in the 
same light apparently, because he sent 
us enough men to do it, and the finest 
equipment we ever had, bought new 
gas masks and thirty new airplanes, and 
with this splendid display of force we 
were able to dominate the situation and 
not have to make a combination with 
anybody else, whose interest was so 
very deep we couldn’t even see it. We 
simply announced to the other nations, 
“If you wish to do this, you can do it, 
but we cannot join in any movement 
which may arouse the Chinese.” We 
are not involved in any way in this civil 
war in China; our feeling is not toward 
any party in China, it is toward the 
people of China; we are not expert 
enough to know who runs China—the 
fellow on top today may be a coolie 
tomorrow—but the Chinese people go 
on forever and those of us—I, for in- 
stance, have spent a good many years 
in China. This was the third trip— 


and those of us who have been out 
there can’t help but feel anything but a 
tremendous admiration, an admiration 
for any nation which can build the 
great wall of China and have it suffer 
only five per cent deterioration in 
fifteen hundred to two thousand years 
—that is not a nation to be dealt with 
lightly. I’ve been along a hundred 
miles of it, and it just makes your blood 
tingle to think of a nation which, fifteen 
hundred years before we were born, was 
building something that is still standing 
now. 

So, looking at them in that light, 
none of us had any feeling except 
other than admiration. I got toward 
the end to look up to them, their 
wisdom was so great, so placid, and 
never ruffled. All the distinguished 
Chinese I met were always entirely 
composed and knew exactly what they 
wanted. Nobody has ever fooled them 
yet, and in some of the discussions we 
held they were rather interesting. 
Speaking of the occupation of a certain 
amount of their territory by another 
supposedly friendly nation, one of 
these distinguished Chinese was present 
and I said, “What are you going to do 
with them—put them out?” He said, 
“Have you read the history of China?” 
I said, “Yes, a good bit of it.” He 
said: 

Other nations have occupied |China, and 
other nations have conquered China and in 
the end they have become part of China, 
and if these fellows stay over here a couple 


hundred years we will make Chinamen out — 


of them. 


And that’strue. The Mongolians have 
conquered China, and they brought it 
along and they’ve become part of 
China. They don’t do business by ad- 
ministration as we do. During the 
next four years we are going to kill all 
the foes of this country, but they say 
two hundred years. It will be all 
nicely fixed. 
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To point out how we did it—I don’t 
know whether the job was successful or 
not, but no one was hurt, but we finally 
decided that it would not be desirable 
to run the risk of protecting property. 
So far as we know, China has always 
paid her debts, and we have disorderly 
people in America too, and it would be 
too bad to hold the whole of America 
responsible for the actions of a few 
Italian gunmen in Chicago—or even 
here in this peaceful city. I heard 
the other day that the silence in 
Philadelphia was broken only by the 
occasional shooting of a confederate 
spy. That’s not true; they don’t 
shoot them here any more. So, 
unless the protection of property were 


‘incidental to the protection of life, we 


let them burn down any of the build- 
ings, because they would pay for them 
and put them up again. But you 
can’t pay for a life. So we decided to 
encourage all American citizens to come 
in to two protected refuges or two pro- 
tected areas, as small as possible and as 
much out of the road of the civil storm 
as possible. So we encouraged them to 
come in to the one at Shanghai, and one 
in Tientsin—one in North China and 
the other one in Central China—tocome 
in and get out of the road and let the 
storm goby. Because I don’t recollect 
that we Americans would have wel- 
comed foreign troops in Richmond and 
Atlanta, Georgia and Philadelphia 
during our Civil War. Some of the 
other nations, of course, didn’t agree 
with us. We should be hardboiled and 
demand certain rights, but I noticed 
after we had been there a year, all the 
foreign governments adopted the same 
principle and even restricted the move- 
ment of their troops so they couldn't 
go out of the area of their own conces- 
sions. Our President never restricted 
us, we could go anywhere in China 
necessary to save life, but we under- 
stood full well that this life was to be 


f 


saved without leaving any wounds be- 
hind to be bound up afterward. 

To accomplish this and increase the 
friendship of the Chinese we were 
joined by our people and they joined 
splendidly; a few people did stay out in 
the interior during the storm, but they 
took their own risk and understood 
perfectly well that expeditions couldn’t 
be sent out because we would get right 
in the road of this tornado—there were 
two million Chinese under arms, and 
the columns we might have sent out 
would have been chewed up. It would 
have been useless; we had to play the 
game squarely. And after the first 
six months our communication, with 
both sides, both north and south, be- 
came such that they realized that we 
were playing fairly, only doing what we 
thought—they might not agree with it, 
but in the end they did—only doing 
what we thought was best for their 
own recognition by this country. We 
pointed out time and time again to 
the representatives of the so-called war 
lords, the commanding generals of their 
army when they came to see me, that 
the ultimate objective on the part of this 
nation—and every nation on earth—is 
recognition and social equality with the 
United States. 

Now, we told them, if you want to get it 
and get it soon, you’d better not shoot any 
of our people, because if you do, you make 
us bombers and we don’t want to do any 
bombing, we don’t want to fire any shot. 
We are just as anxious to get the approba- 
tion of our people at home as you are for 
yours. 


We never found one of them who 
didn’t eventually agree with us and do 
everything in his power to divert the 
troops so as to avoid conflict. On two 
occasions, though, they shot down our 
airplanes. They were flying simply 
over an area from which we could ob- 
serve the movement of their troops, so 
that when they came close enough to 
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us we could go out and argue with 
them and persuade them to turn to 
the right or take the road to the left. 
That’s what we did. We had pre- 
pared thousands and thousands of cir- 
culars in the Chinese language to be 
dropped on them, to explain that we 
were just ahead of them and to please 
not come any further but to take a road 
to the left and go off in that direction. 
Told them they couldn’t accomplish 
anything where they were, because we 
wouldn’t let them come inside the 
fence where our people were hidden. 
“We are not going to do you any harm, 
but wish you well.” Well, they did 
shoot down these airplanes and, you 
know, it’s uncomfortable to have your 
planes coming down with holes through 
them, so we sent a delegation of officers 
to call on Marshal Fu Chiang, Chief of 
Staff of the advance army of twenty 
thousand cavalry. They were splen- 
didly received, the situation was 
clearly explained and he said, “Why, 
we thought those were Japanese air- 
planes.” That same thing goes on 
here. If it had been a delegation from 
the Japanese Army, he would have 
said he thought they were American 
planes. But that goes on in our poli- 
tics, too. Nevertheless, the result was 
ideal. They gave our officers a fine 
reception and they reviewed the army, 


‘and the army got up and within 


twenty-four hours had moved fifty 
miles away. The officers of the army 
came in and had dinner with us, and 
the incident was entirely closed. 

While very, very easily and probably 
justifiably one of these wounded planes 
might have fired back and the thing 
would have started, but our whole 
force eventually became imbued with 
the idea that the task was to get away 
without firing. There were certain 
treaties and certain obligations which 
we had mutually assumed. We join a 
grand roseatte of. colors, which would 


look fine with America in the middle; 
we have all the money in the world, and 
everybody is afraid of us, and it would 
look well to march out with a solid 
front. But that obligation had been 
signed by the United States Army; we 
were the Navy. So we explained very 
carefully to the other foreign nations 
that “We are not of the Army, and if 
there is any joint movement here— 
there were eight hundred army soldiers 
of our army there—they can go out 
there because their general signed it, 
but we didn’t sign it,” so when on the 
first of June, 250,000 soldiers of each 
army gathered around us, about 110,- 
000 on one side of the city and 140,000 
on the other, just closed in, we were 
entirely surrounded by them and the 
joint movement was to start, they were 
going to have these men—so unreason- 
able you know—going to have these 
men who had already come in and 
occupied certain areas, move back ten 
miles. So the allied powers got out an 
order to them to move back, an 
ultimatum, we said: 

We don’t belong to this happy band of 
brothers and you will have to go out and 
push them back by yourselves, and if you 
do it, I shall notify our friends the com- 
manders of both sides of the Chinese dis- 
cussion here that the United States has 
nothing to do with it. Now you'll lose your 
commerce, you'll be boycotted, 
so the ultimata were torn up in each 
case and there was no movement made. 
That in order to show our friendship 
for your people, we immediately ex- 
plained to them how this came about: 

The United States is your friend and we 
are just as determined as we can be that 
nobody shall fire, and if the presence of this 
big force can accomplish it, it will be done. 


Then, on the other hand, we made it 
our business to assist them. The 
Chinese, as I have seen them the last 
thirty years, have been more or less 
exploited. Some of our people out 
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there have been rather inclined to 
take advantage, or they think they 
are; nobody ever took advantage of a 
Chinaman—you can’t do it—he’s too 
smart. He moves in a different way 
than we do, but you never gain any 
advantage in the end. He just takes 
you in, absorbs you. We explained to 
them very carefully that we wanted 
to help, never allowed any little inci- 
dent to pass by without taking 
advantage of it. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


I have an umbrella, that the Mayor 
refers to in each one of his seven 
speeches, about keeping me dry all my 
life. I went riding one afternoon by 
myself, driving the car for something to 
do, to a village near Tientsin, and drove 
into the street, a village composed of 
northern people; turned the corner and 
ran into the Southern Army coming in 
to settle upon the village. Well, any 
army that settles itself on a village an- 
nihilates the village. Our army does 
it too, no different, and one thing on the 
face of the earth I didn’t want to do 
then was to come in conflict with any 
army, and here I was right in the 
middle of it. The car couldn’t turn 
out, the road was only so wide, and 
there I stood, in front of them. They 
looked at me and I looked at them; we 
couldn’t speak to each other, and I had 
an American flag on the front of the car 
and they could see I was in uniform, so 
some of the officers—it was a brigade 
of Chinese soldiers—drew to the side 
and talked it over and apparently they 
decided to move out. So they counter- 
marched and marched on out into the 
country. And I couldonly go one way, 
so I followed them. 

The next day the notables of the vil- 
lage came over, a lot of dear old fellows, 
fifty of them, and called on me and 
said, “You saved our village because 
you chased the Southern Army out.” 
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I said, “I didn’t chase them out; it’s 
the only way I could get out,” but they 
said: 


We are not interested in the prompting 
motives at all, we are saved, they have 
gone and camped outside now, and we are 
grateful to you because they would have 
lived with us for two or three months and 
eaten us out of house and home, and we are 
now saved and we want to give you an 
umbrella. 


I had never heard of an umbrella, but 
eventually the umbrella was brought 
over, and 250 very distinguished, 
splendid-looking old fellows with white 
hair marched over with a Chinese 
band. Now, some people say their 
music is far in advance of ours. It 
must be so, but I haven’t even caught 
up with the caboose of the musical 
train; and they made little speeches and 
I made one, and they pointed out that 
this umbrella is considered a tremen- 
dous distinction and a mark of ap- 
preciation, the highest mark I under- 
stand the village can give for saving 
them. In answering I pointed out the 
fact that thirty years before, in 
passing through this same village I had 
been shot through the leg when we 
came up during the Boxer campaign 
and it was so pleasing to get the um- 
brella from that community; times had 
changed so, and there were four old 
gentlemen with long beards who kind 
of looked down and smiled, and I 
thought perhaps I had said something 
to hurt their feelings, so I asked our 
interpreter what the matter was and he 
said he didn’t know, but he would go 
over and find out, and he came back 
grinning and said, “Those four men 
were among those who shot you in the 
leg.” They were rather amused that 
it should have come out this way and 
that they were present. 

On another occasion, driving along 
the road, we saw a real Philadelphia 
stick-up. Some fellow put out a gun, 
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stuck up a bus and killed the driver and 
wounded a passenger. We saw some- 
thing was going on, so I told the driver 
to hurry. We dashed down to the 
rescue, and the bandits threw away 
their guns and ran away. We picked 
up the wounded man, the driver was 
dead, so in again came the notables of 
that village, and the mere fact that we 
had done it, the Marines had been 
present, kept bandits away from the 
village for some time, in fact, all the 
time we were there. They came in 
with another umbrella eventually. 
Then again the bridge was washed 
away, so they had to swim to get out of 
the village, so we built them another 
little bridge to get in, with the provi- 
sion that they shouldn’t tear it down— 
everything disappears out there just 
that quickly, they didn’t, and in pre- 
paring the bridge we had a number of 
functions, the generals all came out, 
General Wu So Fe, who commanded 
the troops at a ninety-day siege, took 
part in the dedication of the bridge 
and saw the little section of the road 
we had repaired and invited us to help 
them build roads. We accepted at 
once, of course, and thirty Marines and 


6,000 Chinese soldiers went out to- 


gether and built twenty-five miles of 
road. And the most unusual part of it 
was that the Chinese General always 
worked along with the privates. Just 
exactly as we do in our corps. And in 
the end they named the road after our 
country, put up a big monument and 
called it the China-American Highway 
and we opened it with great ceremony, 
Chinese soldiers of one army on the one 
side and soldiers of the other army on 
the other. The two generals had never 
spoken before, and I invited both to a 
luncheon—they didn’t get along so 
well because there was a little difference 
of opinion, as the Minister knows, and I 
insisted they all come and eat at my 
table and I said, “‘ Now we will have an 


American luncheon, you just shake 
hands,” and after fifteen or twenty 
minutes of conversation they all got 
together, and then the other army took 
over the building of the road and in- 
vited us to stay out there forever and 
build roads. 

But the war was over. Anything you 
see going on out there from now on 
from our standpoint is just a local up- 
rising, doesn’t look to me as if it 
amounted to anything, because the two 
million people who live around the 
Tientsin-Peking area are convinced 
that this movement in China is right. 
Even the coolies, they don’t know 
exactly why, but there is something in 
the breast of those people, just the same 
as in ours, they like to have a hand in 
their own affairs and they believe it 
will cure their ills, the Government, 
make the crops grow and rain fall, and 
have farm relief and everything else 
thrown in. So we haven’t been a bit 
worried over the local uprising at all. 
Then we came to the conclusion that it 
was time to get out. You can’t live in 
another man’s yard all the time. 
While there’s a fire burning in his house 
he’s so busy putting it out he doesn’t 
notice you—he’s rather glad to have 
you around to help carry things out— 
but when the fire’s all out you become a 
nuisance. So we all got out, while the 
going was good and while the taste in 
their mouths was still fresh we left, and 
they gave us a great silver plaque, the 
invaded gave the invaders an immense 
silver plaque, with all sorts of love and 
affection on it, and we thought we had 
done a good job. Of course, according 
to every Marine it was all wet, it was 
just no good. We became ambassa- 
dors, “Private Kelly, you’re an am- 
bassador now to make friends withthe 
Chinese.” This is a very interesting 
point. The relations between our 
privates, our soldiers and the Chinese 
rickashaw men. There was a time 
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when they tried to foment a difficulty 
between our individual soldiers and 
theirs, so they conducted an investiga- 
tion. We found sometimes our people 
did not pay their bills to the rickashaw 
people, the coolies. We got a lot of the 
coolies together and asked them if that 
was correct, and they said it was under 
certain conditions, but whenever the 
American was paid he would give him 
$2.00 for pulling him and he pulled him 
for nothing when he had no money, and 
it was perfectly satisfactory. 

There are a few Marines still left in 
China, in Shanghai, principally because 


there are no transports to bring them 
home—about a thousand, but the 
policy of the department is to get them 
out as quickly as possible and so far as 
any of us can see there is not the slight- 
est probability of an American being 
hurt, he might get in the road of a 
stray bullet, but I don’t believe a single 
Chinese would hurt an American. As 
Americans go along the road now the 
children stick their thumbs up and say, 
“Ding Hou;” that means “All right.” 
To some of the other foreigners they 
say, “Boo Hou;” that means “All 
wrong.” 
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Chinese-American Relations 
By His Exce.iency, THe Minister, Hon. Cuao-Cuu Wu 


HE Chinese people have always 

had the most friendly feelings 
toward foreigners, particularly when 
they are friendly to us, and we number 
the Americans among those most 
friendly to us. 

The trouble that took place in Nan- 
king two years ago was due not to 
Chinese ideas or influences but to ideas 
and influences foreign to China. We 
had at that time among our troops a 
great many members of a party which 
we thought at the time was acting sin- 
cerely and codperating with us but 
which we found subsequently, to our 
cost, to be not so. I mean the com- 
munists. They were in our armies 
principally as political instructors and 
officials. ‘They it was who by seducing 
some units in our army, succeeded in 
creating this trouble in Nanking. The 
result was that we, as the Government, 
and being responsible for the conduct of 
all the men who wore our uniform, were 
as a consequence in difficulties with all 
the powers concerned. The dispatch 
of troops by the principal powers 
followed. Unfortunately, not all the 
powers had the same disinterested 
motives which prompted the American 
Government. Of course, I don’t say 
that we welcomed the troops of any of 
them, even of the American Govern- 
ment, even though they be U. S. Mar- 
ines. The reason was that we said we 
were able to take care of this trouble 
ourselves, without foreign intervention. 
However, the foreign powers did dis- 
patch the troops, and the American 
Marines came with them. From the 
account that General Butler has given! 
of the nature of the instructions that 

1See page 128. 


were given to them, and the manner in 
which, as he very modestly described, 
the commander and the members of the 
Marine Corps carried out those in- 
structions, that was something which 
reconciled us, at least to some ex- 
tent, to the presence of the American 
Marines. 

We found very soon that the Ameri- 
can Marines were there for the sole 
purpose of protecting American life and 
property, if they needed to be pro- 
tected at all, and that there were no ul- 
terior political motives besides that. 
We Chinese can easily judge of the 
character of the people that we come in 
contact with, and when we find them to 
be friendly, even though they have guns 
and bayonets with them, we recipro- 
cate that friendship, particularly when 
they incidentally help us to build our 
bridges and reconstruct our roads. 
That is the reason for the very large 
number of complimentary umbrellas 
which the General has brought back 
home with him—I hope without Cus- 
tom Duties. Oh, he complains that he 
did have to pay duty. I am sorry that 
the grateful villagers were the innocent 
cause of expenditure on his part. But 
I think that we can see from this ex- 
pedition of the Marines in China that 
the American Government in dealing 
with China wants only to give China 
what you call a square deal. 

We are at present at a very difficult 
period of our history. We are trying 
to do nothing less than to convert a 
medieval country in certain material 
and economic aspects such as China 
was until, say, twenty or thirty years 
ago, to a modern country. In the 
process there is apt to be a derangement 
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in the functions of government and in 
the life of the nation. Weare trying to 
readjust ourselves to new conditions. 
China is a big country. If you look at 
an ordinary map of Asia, you perhaps 
do not realize that China is bigger than 
the United States, as big as the United 
States, with Mexico and Central 
America thrown in. Nevertheless we 
have very little in the way of modern 
communications. Therefore it takes 


time for that readjustment that I am 
speaking of to go through. But we 
Chinese have gone through crises in our 
history before and we are sure that we 
will go through the present crisis. In 
critical periods, it is a great help to 
know that there is at least one nation 
which is genuinely friendly to us, really 
sympathetic to us, and we are accord- 
ingly responsively friendly to the 
United States. 
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Arbitration of Differences at Conferences on Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments 


By Rear-Apmirat THomas P. MacruperR 
Washington, D. C. 


STUDY of history certainly in- 

dicates to us very clearly the part 
that armaments have played in the 
past, and gives us, therefore, some idea 
of what may take place in the future. 
Certain human emotions, fear, sus- 
picion, hatred and the idea of self- 
preservation, have in the past, are now, 
and perhaps will in the future, cause 
nations to arm for their national 
defense. 

It is only since the World War that 
enlightened people of the world have 
given more and more of their thought 
and time to the questions of peace. 
That, of course, was the result of the 
horrors of the World War, which came 
very close to many of us. Fortunately 
for our people we escaped with only a 
very small portion of the griefs and 
hardships that came from the war. 

I was in France during the war and 
was there for nearly two years directly 
after the war. I know some of the 
horrors of war, and for that reason, of 
recent years, I have been very glad to 
do what I could to help promote the 
spirit of peace which is now prevailing 
among enlightened peoples of the world. 
It is this public opinion of the world 
that has given us the instrumentalities 
of peace that we have had in the last 
ten or twelve years. I mention the 
League of Nations, the Locarno Trea- 
ties, the Washington Conference and 
last, and greatest of all, I think, per- 
haps, is the Pact of Paris. Certainly 
that is a great forward step. It looks 
as though the world is becoming peace- 
minded. After all, the question of 
peace is a spiritual rather than a ma- 
terial one. 
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Errorts ror Peace 

It is with pride, justifiable pride, that 
we of America remember the work for 
peace that has been done; that was 
done by the late President Wilson and 
by our great statesmen, ex-Secretaries 
Root, Hughes and Kellogg. 

Despite all efforts that are being 
made for the avoidance of friction 
among the nations, it so happens today 
that the nations are coming very much 
closer together, due to the rapid com- 
munication, to the radio, to aircraft, 
and to the interdependence industrially 
and economically. Contacts are much 
greater and more intimate and serious 
now than they were fifty or a hundred 

ears ago. For that reason I think 
that opportunities for friction in the 
future are going to be very much 
greater than they have been in the past. 
However, the machinery that has been 
set up, international tribunals and ar- 
bitration, are ways and means that this 
friction may be smoothed over. This 
is indicated, I think, by current history. 
You remember the trouble between 
Bolivia and Paraguay a few months 
ago. Recently we found that a very 
serious difference between Canada and 
the United States, the case of the I’m 
Alone, is to be arbitrated. After all, 
it is the world’s public opinion, and a 
decent respect for the opinions and 
rights of other nations that is really to 
be, in the future, the most potent 
cause for lessening the chances of in- 
ternational war. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


The growth of armaments leads 
naturally to suspicion and fear. That 
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has been clearly recognized by our 
statesmen. So much so that in 1922, 
one of our great Secretaries of State, 
Charles E. Hughes, was instrumental 
in calling and bringing to a success- 
ful conclusion the Washington Con- 
ference. This Conference limited the 
naval armaments of the five great 
powers and was followed by treaties 
which put into effect a very real limita- 
tion. The success of that Conference 
was due fortunately to the fact that the 
spirit engendered there was the spirit of 
statesmen. Experts were kept in the 
background—and in consequence and 
partly, I think, for that reason, the 
experts did not have a determining 
decision as to the result of the Washing- 
ton Conference. Unhappily, that Con- 
ference did not limit certain categories 
of ships, such as cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. As a result, almost 
immediately a new competition sprung 
up, particularly competition in building 
cruisers. 

The cruiser question has been before 
the public quite sharply the last four or 
five years, certainly in the past two 
years, and it is now still a matter of 
some difference between the two great 
English-speaking empires. Now, to 
end that competition, two years ago 
President Coolidge called a conference 
at Geneva. Unfortunately, that con- 
ference failed because in part the ex- 
perts failed to agree upon a formula 
that would give parity between the 
navies of the United States and Great 
Britain relative to the size and number 
of cruisers. Undoubtedly naval ex- 
perts must disagree. No two naval 
officers ever agree upon any evaluation 
of the relative powers of ships as con- 
cerns their speed, gun power, size and 
what not. We know that in recent 
decades nations have arbitrated very 
serious differences that have avoided 
war. It strikes me that perhaps the 
experts, when they reach an impasse, 
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might perhaps be willing to arbitrate 
their differences. They come very 
near together; they will never quite get 
together. Now, I think, is the time 
that the spirit of arbitration should 
come to the rescue to save any future 
naval conference on limitation of 
armaments. You know we must have 
one two years from now, whether it is 
desired or not. That results from the 
Washington Treaties. Certainly there 
will be a further conference in 1931. 
And that conference, to my mind, is 
going to be most important. If it fails, 
I fear very much it will be an end to the 
limitation or a reduction of naval 
armaments. For that reason I have 
given the subject more than casual 
thought. The idea of arbitration 
struck me as one that is applicable to 
the differences at a naval conference 
which has for its objective the reduction 
and limitation of armaments, which is 
much desired by all the peoples as well 
as the taxpayers of the world. 


NAVAL DIFFERENCES 

Unfortunately, the naval needs of 
different nations vary. There are cer- 
tain factors of sea power that vary in 
between, for example, the British Em- 
pire and the United States. Geo- 
graphical position, colonial possessions, 
merchant marines, the question of 
naval bases and others. The British 
undoubtedly desire to have a navy that 
differs somewhat in regard to its units 
from one needed by the United States. 
It is those differences that must be 
reconciled if we are going to have a 
reduction of naval armaments. I 
think a radical reduction in armaments 
is the greatest step toward peace. Re- 
duction of armaments means confi- 
dence and trust among the powers. 

As a matter of fact, the papers have 
been full of the question of parity 
between the navies of the British Em- 
pire and of the United States. There 
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can be no such thing as naval parity. 
Even if each nation has exactly the 
number of battleships and cruisers and 
what not that the others have, yet there 
remain other factors of sea power that 
cannot be evaluated and set side by 
side. Population, geographical posi- 
tion and, above all, a merchant marine, 
are variable factors. To have an equal 
sea power with Great Britain we must 
have a merchant marine as large as 
Great Britain, which we do not have, 
and I doubt very much if we will have one 
for many yearstocome. Our need of a 
merchant marine is equal exactly to our 
need for building up a navy to equal 
that of Great Britain. At least, that is 
my opinion. 

There is only one way in which we 
can have limitation and reduction of 


naval armaments; that is by decisions 
of broad-minded statesmen, advised by 
naval experts, and the arbitration of 
the differences between the experts, if 
such be found necessary. If, however, 
the statesmen of the various naval 
powers get together, I have no doubt 
that they will seek and derive some 
formula which, with the advice of their 
experts, will give us a real and genuine 
limitation and reduction which is so 
devoutly desired. We have, as a na- 
tion, always led in conferences looking 
toward peace. We have taken a lead- 
ing part in the Conferences of the 
Hague in 1899 and 1907 and all others 
since. For that reason, I hope, we 
may continue to do what we can to 
promote world peace. In time of 
peace, let us prepare for peace. 
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Armaments and Peace 


By Norman THOMAS 
League for Industrial Democracy, New York City 


ROWING world armaments ac- 
companying Locarno treaties and 
Kellogg pacts simply give new 

proof of the truth of George Bernard 
Shaw’s familiar statement that “‘if the 
other planets are inhabited the earth is 
their lunatic asylum.” Moreover our 
lunacy is of a violent variety which 
plays with the means of our wholesale 
destruction. The evil of armaments is 
not primarily their shocking economic 
wastes in a world which still suffers 
from bitter poverty. It is (1) that the 
very existence of armaments and great 
armies psychologically accustoms us to 
accept the philosophy of militarism in 
spite of Kellogg pacts; and (2) that they 
inevitably increase fear and hate in the 
world. As Sefior de Madariaga has 
pointed out, nations never prepare for 
war but forawar. It is the business of 
general staffs to have particular en- 
emies in mind. No nation yet has tol- 
erated the burden of armament out of 
fear of war in general but always out of 
suspicion of one or more possible foes. 
And to get their citizens to support 
huge armaments it is always necessary 
to play up this fear. 

I do not mean by this that disarma- 
ment is possible without any other 
change in the relations of nations or 
that if by some miracle it were tried it 
would of itself prevent war at a time 
when the great industrial nations can 
speedily improvise the most deadly 
means of destruction. The quest for 
peace can proceed along no single road. 
It will not be achieved until, instead of 
merely preventing wars, we build a 
structure of international codperation 
such as is required in our economic- 
ally interdependent world. Specifically, 


for instance, Anglo-American relations 
involve the settlement of many contro- 
versial issues if naval disarmament is to 
be made complete and secure. Never- 
theless I am emphatically opposed to 
the notion that we must settle every 
difference between us before our two 
nations can successfully limit naval 
armament. 


DISARMAMENT AND DEBTS 


The events of the last few days in 
Paris and Geneva illustrate the rather 
paradoxical fact that at the very mo- 
ment when the experts face the danger 
of failure to meet the sore problem of 
reparations and debts a new hope of 
actual reduction of naval—but not 
land—armaments has come into the 
dilatory proceedings at Geneva. Now 
in the long run there will be no great 
and enduring reduction of armaments 
without a very great reduction in repa- 
rations. Nevertheless, any reduction 
in armaments will help create an at- 
mosphere more favorable to the settle- 
ment of the reparations question. 

I am proud of the leadership that 
our government has taken at Geneva 
through the Hoover naval proposals, 
although, as I shall explain in a min- 
ute, I wish they went even farther. I 
am not proud of the position of the 
American Government and people on 
the question of debts and reparations. 
At the risk of trespassing upon a topic 
already discussed, I want to state 
briefly not only my position but the 
position of the Socialist Party on the 
necessity of a new American attitude 
on the problem of debts if we are to as- 
sert the leadership we ought in disarma- 
ment or the preservation of peace. 
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Without going into a discussion of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the conduct of 
the German experts at Paris can we not 
agree that Germany cannot, will not, 
and should not, continue much longer 
the payment of reparations? Repara- 
tions were morally based on the now 
exploded myth of the sole guilt of Ger- 
many for the World War. They were 
originally calculated so as to include 
pensions in defiance of the plain mean- 
ing of the Armistice terms. Certain 
offsets like German claims for the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, the loss of terri- 
tory, etc., have never been properly 
considered. To keep the German 
workers under bonds to pay off huge 
sums to other nations not only threat- 
ens peace but wage standards and eco- 
nomic conditions upon which the well- 
being of the world depends. 

But it is fantastic to assume that 
Great Britain, France and Italy will 
forgive Germany but go on paying their 
debts to the United States, debts in- 
curred in the same war in which the 
United States was their partner. Le- 
galistically under our capitalist system 
the debts of the allies are more truly 
owed to the United States than many 
other debts. The World War was 
never our war in the sense it was their 
war nor did we gain territory as its 
result. We have, moreover, been tol- 
erably generous in reducing the debt. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of legalistic 
justice but of common sense and good 
will that urges us to forgive debts pro- 
vided by their forgiveness we can get a 
just settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion, better feeling between nations and 
a better atmosphere for disarmament. 
Any loss of revenue to our government 
could easily be made up by an increase 
of inheritance and income taxes which 
would fall on those classes now profit- 
ing by their private claims against 
Europe which they have no intention of 
forgiving. Here is a chance for Amer- 


ica to take a leadership for peace even 
more important than the leadership 
she has asserted by reason of President 
Hoover’s offer to reduce naval arma- 
ment and his ingenious plan for com- 
paring the strength of navies and ships. 


Wuy Nor Navies? 


I have praised President Hoover for 
taking a leadership far beyond any- 
thing the Coolidge Administration or 
Mr. Hoover’s own campaign gave us 
reason to expect. Is it not, however, a 
sad thing that we have to be so thank- 
ful for so little? Every argument for 
reducing the size of navies is logically 
an argument for their complete aboli- 
tion except, perhaps, for certain police 
boats to deal with smugglers and those 
pirates who so gravely concern some 
naval men of my acquaintance. Sup- 
pose the United States and Great 
Britain were jointly to propose to the 
nations the abolition of navies and the 
demilitarization of narrow waterways. 
What conceivable legitimate interests 


would suffer? Would not the problem 


of the freedom of the seas come close to 
automatic settlement? There would 
be no problem of parity to work out by 
Hoover’s or any other formula. To be 
sure, the weak nations would still be 
weak and the strong nations would still 
be strong. A nation with a merchant 
marine might have certain advantages 
over nations without it. But that is 
true under present conditions. It 
would probably be harder to practice 
that intervention which is discussed 
by other contributors to this volume, 
but that would be a great gain. There 
would still be problems of working 
out the relationships of a world com- 
munity. Would not these problems 
be far more easily solved in a world 
rid of the rivalries or painful adjust- 
ments of competitive navies? Would 
not the diversion of the billions of 
dollars spent annually on navies to 
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the war against ignorance and poverty 
of itself profoundly aid in the quest of 
peace? 

I have little faith in the limitation or 
prohibition of certain kinds of arma- 
ment, submarines, airplanes or poison 
gas, so long as war and preparation for 
war are still recognized. If we are to 
fight at all we shall fight with the most 
efficient weapons science gives us. It 
is far less utopian to seek to kill the 
tiger of war than to file down his teeth. 
From this standpoint the abolition of 
navies is essentially more reasonable 
and more in accord with the Kellogg 
Pact than their reduction. 


Tue Prosiem or Lanp ARMAMENTS 


The problem of land armaments is a 
little more complicated and the United 


States has less obligation of leadership. 


The news that Ambassador Gibson has 
abandoned the traditional opposition of 
the United States to the exclusion of 
trained reserves in computing military 
strength is disquieting. Such an ar- 
rangement is unfair to Germany, for- 
bidden by treaty to employ universal! 
military training and service. To per- 
mit conscription is no road to peace. 
Perhaps our trouble is our concern 
for our own reserves, the products of 
our military training camps. We have 
an especial duty to consider the unen- 
viable leadership which we have estal- 
lished in turning the ordinary machin- 
ery of education in high schools and 
colleges not to the making of competent 
soldiers—from that standpoint most of 
our military training in colleges is a 
joke-——but to the inculcation of the mil- 
itary ideal and the acceptance of war. 
That is the real purpose of the War De- 
partment and the only justification of 
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the training it offers. There are very 
many better ways to improve health 
and teach citizenship. Not only the 
indefensible compulsion of military 
training in land grant colleges and, 
what is worse, high schools, but the 
popularization of it by pretty girls, 
polo, and pecuniary rewards is entirely 
hostile to the growth of that spirit 
which alone can make the Kellogg Pact 
effective. American peace lovers who 
work for disarmament cannot ration- 
ally overlook the great extent and the 
consequences of military training in 
schools and colleges and the inevitable 
propaganda which accompaniesit. To 
a somewhat less degree the same dan- 
gerous consequences arise from our 
citizen military training camps. Citi- 
zen training camps are good; but why 
should they be military? Already a 
great merchants association has ob- 
jected to the word “military” on the 
advertising of the camps in cancellation 
stamps used by the Post Office because 
of its effect on foreign opinion and 
hence foreign trade. Why object to 
the word and not the reality? 

To sum up my argument: Real and 
lasting disarmament depends upon the 
growth of an organized world com- 
munity and of loyalty to it. Right 
treatment of such problems as debts 
and reparations, tariffs and imperialism 
is essential to peace. Yet it is not 
only practicable but necessary to make 
a direct approach, as one line of progress 
toward peace, to international disarma- 
ment which is more than mere limita- 
tion of arms. The United States has 
a peculiar responsibility of leadership 
with respect to navies and the subver- 
sion of education to the purposes of 
militarism. 
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Our Financial and Economic Policies and Armament 


By Witumort Lewis, Esq. 
Washington Correspondent of the London Times, Washington, D. C. 


N some thirty years of a wandering 
life in the service of the newspapers, 

I have been taught one thing more 
clearly than anything else and that is, 
that an infinitely wider definition of the 


word “Armaments” must be adopted» 


if confusion is to be avoided. In the 
modern world, armies, whether they be 
of the air, of the land, or of the sea, are 
only a part of the aggressive or protec- 
tive machinery employed by the state, 
but if these are the armaments of whose 
growth we are here to discuss the sig- 
nificance, we shall be wise, it seems to 
me, if we look beyond them to the 
policies of which ultimately, they are 
merely the instruments. These poli- 
cies in our day and generation are 
largely financial and economic. And 
upon the manner and the spirit of their 
framing and their execution must de- 
pend in the last resort the issue of world 
peace. The policies I have in mind I 
can incompletely describe to you. 
They would affect, let us say, the ques- 
tion of international loans, and par- 
ticularly those loans which cannot, by 
the very nature of them, fail to have 
political consequences. We need not 
for the moment go further than to 
mention such loans as would be devoted 
to the purchase of arms or munitions. 
There is, perhaps (pardon me for di- 
gressing for a moment), in the case of a 
loan known to be devoted to this pur- 
pose, a quite arguable case for the inter- 
vention or at any rate, the resort to a 
third party who might conceivably be 
injured by the making of the loan. 
There is an enormous tendency now 
toward the enlistment into the service 
of commerce and into the drumming up 


of trade, of contracts, of the diplomatic 
representatives of various countries in 
the field. There is here the possibility 
almost unending of the exertion of 
political influence. There are policies 
affecting raw materials; whether these 
raw materials are domestic in origin or 
found in the colonies of the country 
immediately concerned. There are 
policies involving the movement of 
population, policies involving the hunt 
for concessions; policies involving what 
is loosely known as “the open door.” 
There are policies involving the restric- 
tion of production, the Stephenson Act, 
as among the most recent of which you 
have knowledge. There are policies 
involving shipping, the broad question 
as to whether shipping is a service 
which is primarily international or 
national in its implications. There are 
policies involving tariff schedules—and 
if here I touch the Ark of the Covenant, 
I beg you in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vaniatoforgiveme. Tariff can only be 
approached on bended knees. I know 
it. But the tariff is not all. The 
tariff as a piece of legislation is one 
thing; the administrative application 
of that piece of legislation is quite 
another. And to this may be added, 
if anything may be added, an article 
which is known as marking regulations, 
and all these tend in a given and highly 
protective direction. There are poli- 
cies which are known to the scientist 
as “Vitopathologic embargoes’’—they 
are more familiar to me as “pseudo- 
scientific embargoes”’—all tending in a 
given direction, so I am not at all sure 
that this list is by any, manner of 
means a complete one, but I perhaps 
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have said enough to indicate what is in 
my mind. I only offer this as the 
personal opinion of a humble but fairly 
busy observer. 


Our Mopern CONCEPT OF 
NATIONALISM 


These policies, seen in their totality, 
represent a state of mind which it is 
the business of armaments in the nar- 
row military sense of the word to trans- 
late into action. These policies repre- 
sent that comparatively modern con- 
cept which we know as nationalism. 
Armies and navies have been at various 
times in the world’s history placed at 
the service of religion, placed at the 
service of dynastic ambitions, but to- 
day they are placed primarily at the 
service of nationalism, which is the 
fetish of our modern day. Nationalism 
is individualism turned sour; imperial!- 
ism is nationalism gone to the bad. 
Curiously enough, nationalism, the 
industrial revolution meet, fuse and 
act at a time when all of the logic of 
things in a world which is assumed to 
desire peace, is the direct reverse of 
nationalism— internationalism; and it 
is peculiarly true in the history of great 
countries that in measure as power, 
eminence and potency are achieved, in 
equal measure independence is diluted. 
Rome knew it, Briton knew it. You 
do not know it yet, but you will know it 
tomorrow, that in measure as your 
power grows, so your independence 
must give way to interdependence. 
More or less—and I dare to be the sort 
of Daniel who will mention the phrase 
Free Trade in the State of Pennsylvania 
—more or less you are approaching 
here on an analogy in the United States 
with the position of my own country 
about 1846 when the industrial inter- 
ests, the manufacturing interests of 
Great Britain, having achieved a com- 
plete predominance over the agricul- 
tural interests, the (corn) laws were 


repealed and the movement was started 
which, little by little, whittled away 
protection until in Gladstone’s budget 
of 1860 it completely disappeared. In 
fact we had discovered, we were forced 


by economic reasons to know that not : 


independence nor the sort of independ- 
ence which can express itself in terms 
of narrow economic policy turned in- 
ward, but interdependence was to be 
our fate. 

And now, much of the nationalism 
which we know today as culture should 
have a place in the argument, but I 
have not the time to digress into this. 
Much of the nationalism, whose ex- 
pression requires the maintenance of 
the armaments in the military sense, is 
faulty thinking, or what I believe to be 
faulty thinking, on questions of trade. 
There is the belief that your markets 
are your markets “‘in secula seculorum,” 
the belief that the rise of a new com- 
petitor and his success reduces your 
prosperity, the belief—and the number 
of people holding this belief is extraor- 
dinarily large—that export and im- 
port are roughly analogous to profit and 
loss. They have nothing to do with 
profit and loss in any full economic 
sense, but most people believe that 
they have. Policies are made on the 
assumption that they have. 

Let me tell you a story. Somewhere 
about 1922, the late President Harding, 
still being President of the United 
States, suddenly imagined a marvelous 
way of reconciling the apparent in- 
compatibility of creditor position with 
high protectionism. He said, “Let us 
decree that no more loans shall be 
made to any foreign country save for 
one or two purposes, the refunding of 
obligations already existing, or the 
purchase of American goods for ex- 
port.” The thing had a beauty and 
simplicity about it infinitely charming, 
but, unfortunately, it aroused the wild 
criticism of the great bankers of New 
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York who descended upon the Presi- 
dent in a body and discovered he was 
much wrought up over a loan which 
had recently been made by this country 
to Belgium for the purpose of buying 
locomotives. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works would very much have 
liked this order. The bankers took 
great pains to explain to President 
Harding that the money thus sent to 
Belgium and by Belgium utilized in the 
purchase of German locomotives was 
by Germany utilized in the purchase of 
American grain and, while allowing it 
to take the normal channels of financial 
intercourse, three countries have been 
benefited, rather than two. I only tell 
the story as illustrating that there may 
be, and in too many cases there is, 
faulty thinking upon the implications 
of the economic position of a given 
country. The accommodation of these 
policies is a matter depending chiefly 
upon the great nations, and upon those 
great nations depending chiefly upon 
the United States of America and that 
group of nations known as the British 


Commonwealth. I have no suggestion 
to make that the degree of economic 
wisdom in my country is any’ higher 
than the degree of economic wisdom 
which I have found here. Nor have I 
anything in the way of a suggestion 
that I am the repository of economic 
wisdom. But of this I am deeply con- 
vinced, that a movement for disarma- 
ment, which does not comprehend the 
alleviation of possible friction in the 
economic field, will in no sense be dis- 
armament; that in point of fact, the 
significance of growing world arma- 
ments, immediately following the great- 
est war the world has ever known, 
is the significance we find in the ex- 
traordinary frequency of such economic 
policies, and that these policies work- 
ing one against another can be changed 
only by the operation or by the accord 
or accommodation, of the great na- 
tions which are democracies. In the 
last resort, the issue of peace or war 
depends upon the creation everywhere 
of an advised and instructed public 


opinion. 
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President Hoover’s Opportunity 


By James G. McDona.Lp 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Foreign Policy Association, Inc., New York City 


HERE is a recent book on dis- 

armament by Salvador de Madari- 
aga which I wish to recommend. He 
was, as you probably know, for six 
years head of the Disarmament Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, and is 
now Professor of Spanish Studies at 
Oxford University. His book is bril- 
liant and full of suggestive ideas, and it 
is very seldom that one which has so 
much substance is at the same time so 
readable. 

Among the many interesting defini- 
tions which Madariaga gives is this: 
“The cause of wars,” he says, “is the 
tendency of life to create a set of con- 
flicts.”” I think that is true. But the 
tendency of life within a nation as well 
as without is to create conflicts, the 
difference being that within a nation 
the conflicts do not lead to private 
wars because they are created in an 
organized state. So Madariaga might 
have added that the cause of wars is 
the tendency of life to create a set of 
conflicts in a disordered, disorganized, 
anarchic world. 

Armaments both reflect and intensify 
the conflicts created in an anarchic 
world, and unfortunately disarmament 
conferences in many cases end in mere- 
ly increasing armaments all around. 
Why? Not because the experts are 
vicious, not because the admirals or 
generals are bad—not at all; but be- 
cause the disarmament conference is 
vitiated from the start by mutual! sus- 
picions. Each side intends, indeed it 
is the business of each set of experts no 
matter how much they reduce, to 
emerge with relatively greater strength 
in the end than they had before. That 
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is why it is so difficult to agree on the 
basis of disarmament, on whether re- 
serves should be included or excluded, 
etc. Each set of experts looks with 
suspicion upon the most innocent pro- 
posal that comes from the other side, 
because each set of experts has the same 
purpose of coming out of the conference 
stronger in relation to its rival than it 
was when it entered. 

That explains in part one of the 
reasons why the Russians at Geneva a 
few years ago could make such a gen- 
erous offer for general disarmament. 
If all the world disarmed, Russia 
would be relatively stronger than she is 
today, because one of the elements in 
the Russian system is a form of “mis- 
sionary” activity beyond the borders 
of Russia which has no necessary con- 
nection with arms at all. 

The solution of this problem of dis- 
armament is of course easy to state: 
it is a world organized for peace, a 
world so organized that the conflicts 
which create armaments can be eased 
and adjusted. But when that is said, 
we have said only what has been said 
decade after decade, with as yet very 
little accomplished. 

Among the many forces which create 
those suspicions which perpetuate and 
increase armaments are the economic 
and commercial rivalries of today. We 
can be certain that these rivalries are 
going to be intensified in the next few 
years. The United States is searching 
for foreign markets as never before. 
Great Britain is not willingly going to 
remain in second place as a commercial 
and financial power. Germany must 
intensify her efforts if she is to pay 
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reparations. France is entering the 
field as an exporting nation, a large 


- exporter of steel and iron and similar 


commodities. Japan is dependent 
upon her markets in China for her eco- 
nomic life—markets strongly competed 
for by Britain and ourselves. This 
competition cannot be stopped. It 
will be intensified. It will grow more 
bitter. The question is, will it remain 
in the commercial sphere, or will it 
become political? 

President Hoover, perhaps to a 
greater degree than any previous 
President, has had the training and 
experience out of which would natu- 
rally come a thorough understanding of 
the economic and commercial rivalries 
that underlie so much of the distrust be- 
tween the great powers. Mr. Hoover, 
as engineer, as business man and as 
Secretary of Commerce, saw at first 
hand the workings of these factors in 
every part of the world. Here at home 
he has shown brilliant leadership in 


persuading some of the most important 


of American industries to establish 
within their own groups standards as 
to what is proper and what is improper 
competition. Now that he is President 
he has a unique opportunity to do in the 
international field what he has helped 
so much to do in the domestic field. 
He has the greatest opportunity that 
has been presented to a President in a 
long time to lead the way toward the 
formulation of international standards 


of what is right and what is wrong for 
governments to do in support of their 


business abroad. 


I think we need this set of standards 
almost more than we need anything 
else. It will be an extraordinarily 
difficult task, much more so than the 
problem here at home; but just because 
it will be difficult it should be a chal- 
lenge to a man who is so admirably 
prepared to meet it as the President. 
Unless he takes the leadership, I see no 
chance at all for the solution of this 
problem; and unless the problem is 
solved we can be perfectly certain that 
these commercial rivalries will become 
political, will grow and fester and poison 
the relations between the great indus- 
trial states of the world. And in pro- 
portion as they poison those relations, 
they will tend to make it more difficult 
for the Kellogg Pact or the World 
Court or the League of Nations or any 
other conciliatory medium to point 
the way to peace. 

Very humbly I throw out the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Hoover, by training 
and by experience, is fitted above all 
men to show us the way toward order 
and reason and sanity and fairness in 
this whole field of governments in busi- 
ness. Success along that line will 
make success along every other 
line in the international field easier, 
and will be a fundamental contribu- 
tion to the solving of the armament 
problem. 
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Public Opinion and Disarmament 


By Marcet KNecut 


General Secretary of Le Matin of Paris; Formerly, Director of the Press and Diplomatic Informa- 
tion Bureau of the French Government in the United States 


AM not a naval ora military expert, 

and though I think the disarma- 
ment question must be discussed, and if 
possible solved by technical experts, I 
am of the opinion that disarmament 
depends more on public opinion than on 
governments. 

What is difficult just now for nations 
in Europe is that we have before us 
real democracies, recent democracies, 
aristocratic governments, governments 
of the elite and dictatorial govern- 
ments. We cannot easily discuss top- 
ics on an equal footing with certain 
countries. For example, you as Amer- 
icans have the high love of peace, and 
can easily realize peace in Northern 
America. As northern neighbors you 
have a great friendly country from 
which you differ on very slight ques- 
tions of wetness or dryness from time to 
time. You can easily wish, desire and 
realize peace and, as the eminent Ad- 
miral Magruder! said, you believe and 
put in practice the fact that as human 
relations improve, so do genera! rela- 
tions between nations. There is a 
spirit of peace such as that shown by 
the radio, telephone, telegraph, moving 
pictures, and other inventions of mod- 
ern life which help to improve relations 
between nations. In Europe al! these 
factors of modern industry are making 
efforts along these lines. Modern in- 
ventions, such as big artillery and gas, 
are not always pioneers of peace. The 
whole question is a question of man. 
If peoples have not the democracies 
they deserve and the leaders they de- 
serve and wish, we will have no more 


1 See page 137. 
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peace; we will still have that horrible . 


danger of war. 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Speaking for ourselves, I may say we: 


are trying our best in a nation hard 
stricken by war, and still exposed on 
many sides to invasions. Recently at 
Geneva, we proved this in answering 
with enthusiasm the generous and 
stirring appeal of your great President 
speaking through Ambassador Gibson. 
We think that actually in Geneva there 
is something new and we will try to do 
better, but when people criticize the 
armaments of France, for instance, 
when they criticize some of our sub- 
marines, they forget that everything is 
changed in France. We have been 
nearly beaten because we were not pre- 
pared before 1914; we are still not quite 
prepared if any big war should come 
again. We are not prepared for one 
reason—it is because we are working— 
we cannot spend all of our money in 
military preparations, and it is also be- 
cause we have the spirit of peace and 
we love peace for itself, not as a princi- 
ple, but as a joy; because we have 
known war. We are a nation that 
knows what war is, and that has 
democratic leaders where a man who 
votes is almost as influential as the 
premier he has elected, a nation like 
yourself where public opinion is every- 
thing, a nation like ours where there is 
no more imperialistic tendencies, where 
we have M. Boncour, one of the leaders 
of the Socialist Party in France, repre- 
senting us in Geneva. He shows by 
the boldness of his views that peace is 
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the basis of French politics. We have 
given the presidency of our Chamber 
of Deputies to a national socialist in 
his actions, though he has the large 
view of international socialism, M. 
Buisson. We see that in all French 
political parties either the Socialist 
party which has as its basis the develop- 
ment of international peace, the Lib- 
erals, represented by men like M. 
Briand, the Independent Socialist 
Party, presided over by our present 
Minister of War,—these are the best 
proofs of our great desire for peace. 

It is a question of régime; it is a 
question of men, France and America. 
I do not want to mention any of the na- 
tions, though there are other democ- 
racies than France and America; we 
are doing our best not to be obliged to 
be invaded and defeated should an im- 
perialistic nation wish to attack us. 
We have to have national defense. 
The soil of our country is too sacred to 
allow it to be invaded or destroyed, but 
we have to make a political effort in all 
the nations. We must have Locarnos 
more frequently. It is only through 
meetings of the kind when M. Briand 
and M. Streseman got together, even 
lunched together and became friends. 

In spite of the hard critics in France 
and in Germany, it is only through per- 
sonal contact that little by little, 
through the meetings of statesmen, 
then afterwards of experts that the 
situation can be improved. You can- 
not ask a general or an admiral greatly 
to reduce his army or fleet; he would 
not be a good soldier of his country, but 
it is for the statesmen, the newspapers, 
the churches, the organized associa- 
tions of citizens to work more strongly 
for peace, and I must say that all over 
the world this work is very unselfish. 
I say it as a patriot. I am neither a 
socialist nor by profession an interna- 
tionalist. I come from a district of 
France which has been invaded for 


centuries. In France we are trying as 
much as we can to organize this per- 
sonal contact; many of the other coun- 
tries, however, are not organizing it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS THROUGH THE MASSES 


What I should like is not only that 
naval men and military men of France, 
Germany, of the United States, of 
England and other nations should 
meet in Geneva—Geneva is good, it is 
a beginning—but what I should like to 
see is international relations developed 
through the masses. The war dangers 
come usually from a_ nationalistic 
spirit, extremely developed and al- 
though this national spirit is some- 
times just, it does not always under- 
stand a point of view other than its 
own. In the cities of France and Ger- 
many, associations of Germans and of 
Frenchmen, and former soldiers of 
France and Germany (I am taking only 
this example to show you what we feel 
over there) should in my opinion meet 
to discuss matters in a general, peace- 
ful way. These forces are the ones 
which count over there, as here, they 
are the human forces. Governments 
are not sufficiently organizing this con- 
tact between the real forces of the na- 
tions. Meetings of ambassadors, of 
diplomats, of professional diplomats, 
mean something; they do not mean 
everything, because diplomats, am- 
bassadors and statesmen do not last 
very long; they are changed, they go 
elsewhere, they do not feel as does the 
man in the street. It is there that we 
must work and organize public opinion. 
America has done much for peace. 
The Kellogg-Briand Treaty is one of 
the best proofs, and America ought to 
try to instill her convictions in the 
minds of representative men and 
women, chambers of commerce, politi- 
cal organizations, leaders of all coun- 
tries, not only professional pacifists (to 
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whom I pay a tribute but who are 
sometimes not appreciated in their 
respective countries). We have to 
deal with people who do not see things 
in the same way, in the same light, we 
have to meet those with different 
opinions; it is no good to meet people 
who are all of the same opinion. It is 
necessary to impress each other with 
the necessity for peace and try to cut 
down the barriers separating us. 

I must say that something has been 
done recently, for instance, which I 
regret as a personal promotor of better 
relations between France and America. 
I regret the attitude of Mr. Schacht. 
I regret it in a very fair way, impar- 
tially; perhaps he is right from the 
point of view of his country, but I think 
when we go to meetings of experts we 
should try not to bring political ques- 
tions into technical discussions. Why 
should good relations prevail between 
France and America? Because if they 
exist, as we are extremely friendly with 
Great Britain, Italy and nearly al! the 
other nations of Europe, we are certain 
of having no more wars in Europe. 
France, Germany and the rest of the 
world must know each other. As a 
matter of fact we do not know each 
other. You scarcely know the French 
people; those of you who have been in 
France perhaps know some of us. We 
do not know you, for we are separated 
by newspaper critics and newspaper 
discussions. What I should like to 
organize with you first would be meet- 
ings of newspaper publishers and 
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editors, because it is through the news- 
papers that many misunderstandings 
occur. It is also through poor presen- 
tation of the national and international 
questions that we irritate any strained 
feelings that may exist. No democ- 
racy wants war. A democracy has al- 
ways been opposed to war, but we must 
not let democracy perish because we 
defend a principle. When all nations 
are democratic there will be friction but 
seldom war. That is why we must 
study where there is strong democracy, 
and where there is less democracy we 
must ask these democracies to send us 
not only one ambassador to discuss 
with the whole democratic people, but 
we want to see the people who are 
represented by the ambassador; we 
must have the discussion from people 
to people, and not only from one 
ambassador to one people. That is the 
great future of the work you are doing. 

I bring to you a message of hope. In 
Europe we are more hopeful than we 
were a few years ago, because we feel 
that you understand the situation bet- 
ter, and are more interested in what we 
do, in spite of not being entangled. 
That is the necessity for the world 
working together, Europe and North- 
ern, Central and Southern America, 
and the rest of the world as well, but 
first of all we must suppress the burning 
points of conflict in that old Europe 
which is your mother in a way, and 
which you love very often as good sons 
and daughters and which must show to 
you the best example. 
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GrueninG, Ernest. Mevico and its Heri- 
tage., Pp. 728. Price, $6.00. _New 
York and London: Century Company, 
1928. 

This book is the one that should be in the 
hands of every one who desires to acquaint 
himself with the outstanding problem in the 
foreign policy of the United States, namely, 
our relations with Mexico. Not only be- 
cause of the comprehensive treatment of the 
political, social and economic development 
of Mexico, but mainly by reason of the 
broad and liberal spirit which dominates 
the work, Mr. Gruening has performed a 
service of the first magnitude both to Mex- 
ico and to the United States. For the 
first time, the American public has access 
to a work which explains Mexico’s problems 
in terms of her historical development. 
Without attempting to gloss over the 
difficulties involved in the problems con- 
fronting Mexico, the tone of the work is 
not only hopeful but also clearly indicates 
how important to Mexico is an understand- 
ing on the part of the people of the United 
States of the many and baffling problems 
confronting our neighbor to the south. 
The author sets forth with great clearness 
both the strength and the weakness of our 
Mexican policy, but the tone of the work is 
constructive rather than critical. 

It is impossible in the course of a review 
even to give a slight idea of the mass of 
information contained in this book. Suffice 
it to say that the book is indispensable to 
every one who desires to acquaint himself 
with the internal situation in Mexico and 
to form a judgment of the principles that 
should guide our policy in dealing with 


Mexico. 
L. S. Rowe. 


CasseL, Grecory, Kuczynsx1 and Nor- 
TON. Foreign Investments. Lectures on 
the Harris Foundation, 1928. Price, 
$3.00. University of Chicago, 1928. 
These eight lectures on foreign invest- 

ments were presented before the fifth Harris 

Institute of the University of Chicago, 


June 18-28, 1928. The first three were 
delivered by Professor Gustav Cassel, the 
distinguished Swedish economist; the next 
three by Professor T. E. Gregory, Professor 
of Banking and Currency at the London 
School of Economics. Dr. Kuczynski, who 
gave the seventh lecture, was formerly 
director of the Municipal Statistical Office 
at Berlin-Schoenberg and a professor at the 
Berliner Handelshochschule. Mr. Henry 
Kittredge Norton, a publicist of note, 
completes the volume with a lecture on 
“Backward Countries as a Field for In- 
vestment.” 

Dr. Cassel is one of the most distinguished 
of present-day economists. His three con- 
tributions are distinctly academic; they 
attempt to clear up the “theory of interna- 
tional capital movements.” The three dis- 
cussions deal with the effect of foreign 
loans on international trade, the utility of 
foreign investments, and the question of 
war debts. Dr. Cassel shows that the ad- 
vantages of the export of capital outweigh 
the disadvantages, and that political con- 
trol of foreign investments is both unnec- 
essary and indefensible. He maintains 
that Germany’s reparation payments up to 
1928 were entirely out of borrowed capital, 
and that the Dawes Plan has been a failure 
(p. 71) as far as the transferring of repara- 
tion payments is concerned. 

Dr. Gregory treats the political more than 
the economic side of investments abroad. 
His three discussions constitute a compre- 
hensive analysis of British public opinion 
toward foreign loans, and show how British 
trade has been affected by these credit ex- 
tensions. Three schools of thought rule in 
contemporary England—the Free Trade 
view which holds that market forces will 
adjust the flow of investments and the 
interest rates to best advantage; the Imperi- 
alist-Protectionist school which advocates 
the stimulation of exports by deliberate 
design through government action; and the 


-Economist-Nationalist group. This last 


stresses the positive danger of foreign loans, 
emphasizing the folly of “the somewhat 
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arrogant luxury of financing foreign coun- 
tries” (p. 109). 

Dr. Kuczynski presents a dismal, but 
unfortunately true picture of Germany's 
“capacity to pay.”” With clear insight and 
entire sanity he thus concludes his lecture: 


If America continues to export capital to Ger- 
many, she will find there an open market for her 
commodities, the Reparation Plan wil! operate 
successfully, and the American savers wil! enjoy 
profitable investments. If America should stop 
lending, she would lose a good market, both for 
commodities and for capital, and reparation 
payments would become doubtful. But Amer- 
ica cannot go on forever lending to Germany. 
Some day there must be a settlement. Some 
day America must be prepared to accept redemp- 
tion with all its consequences. 


Mr. Norton’s spirited defence of loans 
to backward countries goes far to justify 
our policy in the Caribbean, and serves as 
an appropriate finale to a smal! volume 
whose light on the troubled questions of 
foreign investment is far greater than its 


size. 
Harry T. 


Rosryson, Danter, Sommer. An An- 
thology of Recent Philosophy. Pp. xi, 674. 
Price, $4.00. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1929. 

The sub-title of the book tells the story: 
“Selections for Beginners from the Writings 
of the Greatest Twentieth Century Philoso- 
phers, with Biographical Sketches, Analyses 
and Questions for Discussion.” 

§¥4The book is an extremely useful compila- 

tion for a beginner who wishes to have 

some idea of what comtemporary philoso- 
phers are writing about and of the problems 
in which they are interested, as stated in 
their own words. There is, of course, no 
originality in a work of this sort so far as 

the compiler is concerned. It is just a 

question of the judgment he shows in the 

selection and arrangement of the material. 

And there is no criticism the present writer 

can offer in this respect, for it is surely not a 

criticism to say that some other compiler 

might have chosen other authors in addi- 
tion to or in some cases instead of those in 
the book, or that he might have chosen 
other selections of the same authors, in that 
he might have arranged the topics differ- 
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ently. In essence it would be a similar 
book to the one under review. 

The editor has divided the book into 
five parts: an introductory part dealing 
with the nature, value, divisions and prob- 
lems of philosophy, followed in the remain- 
ing four divisions by discussions of the 
main schools of philosophy holding the 
field at the present time viz., Idealism, 
Realism, Pragmatism, Vitalism, Mechan- 
ism, Agnosticism, Scepticism, Positivism, 
Neo-Scholasticism, etc. Each topic igs 
usually represented by more than one ex- 
ponent of the theory in question so as to 
give the reader an idea of the theory from 
more than one angle. The authors are for 
the most part English-speaking philoso- 
phers, though there are some from other 
countries, such as S. Radhakrishnan (India), 
Croce (Italy), Bergson (France), Drusch, 
Vaihinger, Wobbermin and Spengler (Ger- 
many). A more universally-minded com- 
piler might have drawn more largely on 
foreign writers: Durkheim or Levy-Bruhl 
or Meyerson, or Bruischvicg or Botglé, 
to name French philosophers only. But 
the space of the book has its limits, and it’s 
not always easy to find good translations of 
foreign works, and to include everybody is 
impossible. The book is, after all, in- 
tended for beginners. In the hands of a 
good teacher the book ought to be very 
useful, particularly since the book is pro- 
vided with analyses and questions for dis- 
cussion. Also the source of the selection is 
given in all cases, hence it is presumed that 
the serious student whose appetite has been 
whetted will go to the source for more. 
On the whole the book can be recommended 
to teachers as a very useful aid in teaching 
contemporary philosophy or in an intro- 
ductory course to philosophy. 

Isaac Husik. 


GeorGce C., and Krey, A. C. 
Medieval Foundations of Western Civiliza- 
tion. Pp. xii, 633. Price, $3.50. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1929. 

This book is intended primarily as a 
college text in medieval history. It traces 
the rise and development of ideas and in- 
stitutions that are of significance today, 
Stress is placed on such topics as religion, 
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education, commerce, industry, the fine 
arts, literature, science, and the outstand- 
ing results of the geographical discoveries of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, rather 
than on dynastic and military problems of 
less permanent significance. In this re- 
the authors show that they have 
adopted the revised concept of medieval 
history held by most recent writers in this 
field. The field itself, however, is con- 
siderably enlarged by bringing the story 
down to the Revolution of 1688 rather than 
closing it, as most writers do, with the Age 
of Discovery and the beginnings of the 
Commercial Revolution. This departure 
from traditional periodization is defended 
by the authors on the ground that it was 
necessary to trace some of the most im- 
t results of medieval effort through 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
One doubts whether the inclusion of ma- 
terial since the discovery of America under 
the term “medieval” is judicious. How- 
ever that may be, the authors have given us 
a scholarly work which is, at the same time, 
sufficiently simplified for the casual reader. 
The selection and organization of material 
show discretion and skill. The inclusion of 
a carefully selected classified _bibliog- 
raphy, brought down to date, is by no 
means the least of the many obligations 
students and teachers of medieval history 
owe to Sellery and Krey. 


Outver W. 


Gemmitt, Paut F. Present Day Labor 
Relations—A Critical Examination of 
Methods of Collective Negotiation Between 
Employers and Employees. Pp. ix, 312. 
Price, $3.00. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1929. 


Mr. Gemmill has accomplished admirably 
his task of supplying “a short non-technical 
treatment of labor relations in the United 
States.” He deals briefly with Trade 
Unionism (52 pages), quite fully with 
plans of Employee Representation (185 
pages), and in conclusion briefly with In- 
dustrial Democracy (58 pages). Following 
an account of the general purposes of trade 
unions his second chapter on “Unions and 
the Public Welfare” considers critically the 
claims made for the open shop versus the 
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union shop and arrives at the conclusion held 
by most economists that it is not the union 
shop but the closed union that is objec- 
tionable and un-American. In the six 
chapters dealing with Employee Represen- 
tation which follow, after describing some of 
the most important plans, he explains their 
“Objectives,” appraises their “Gains,” 
reviews the “Criticisms” levelled at them 
by union leaders, and reviews the leading 
books on the subject. This prepares the 
way for an excellent discussion of union 
management codperation, centering, of 
course, on the B. & O. plan, and for a con- 
cluding critical consideration of “Steps 
toward Industrial Democracy.” The ar- 
rangement of topics is logical and few im- 
portant aspects of the general subject escape 
attention. The author’s usual plan is to 
bring out both sides by quoting carefully 
selected extracts from different authors and 
to suggest, rather than dogmatically to 
state, his own judicious conclusions. This 
plan, far from being repetitious and tire- 
some, gives a liveliness and variety to the 
style that is commendable. The reviewer 
has noted only one serious error. On page 
18 the author says: “The unions . . . have 
declined about ten per cent since the record 
year of 1920.” By contrast, the official 
figures of A. F. of L. Membership show a 
decline of more than 25 per cent since 1920 
and, while the decline outside the Federa- 
tion has undoubtedly been less, a general 
decline of 20 per cent, or double that indi- 
cated by the author, would seem to have oc- 
curred. Apparently the reason for this 
mistake is the author’s reliance on the World 
Almanac for the statistics of A. F. of L. 
membership and the addition to the mem- 
bership for the years 1926 and 1927 of 
five hundred thousand (table, p. 24). The 
basis for this was the statement by Mr. 
Morrison that probably that number of 
potential members had suspended the pay- 
ment of dues because of strikes or unem- 
ployment and therefore did not appear in 
the official figures of membership. While 
true, Mr. Morrison began making that 
statement in 1924 and has repeated it 
every year since. It certainly offers no 
support for Mr. Gemmill’s statement that 
between 1925 and 1996 A. F. of L. member- 
ship increased five hundred thousand 
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(p. 25). As a matter of fact, the official 
figures showed a decline in membership for 
these years of 73,331, and it was not until 
1928 that the membership was greater than 
in 1925, and then only by 18,766. This 
regrettable error vitiates the comparison in 
the charts on pages 95 and 97 for the period 
after 1925. Though we have no exact in- 
formation about the increase in the number 
of wage earners included in employee 
representation plans in the recent past, 
general observation appears to justify the 
impression that it has continued to grow 
while the membership of the unions has, 
as indicated, increased little. 

In general Mr. Gemmill’s book should 
prove helpful to teachers and students of 
the labor problem. 


Henry SEAGER. 


Mears, Exiot Grinnewu. Resident Orien- 
tale on the American Pacific Coast. 
Their Legal and Economic Status. Pp. 
xvi, 545. Price, $3.00. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. 


Numerous books have been written about 
the relations between the people of the 
United States and the immigrants from the 
Orient. Most of them have, however, 
dealt with specific problems arising from 
the social contacts of these groups and have 
rarely exhibited that detachment which 
one looks for in a scientific work, nor 
have they as a rule dealt with al! the 
Oriental groups within the scope of one 
treatise. 

The need for a comprehensive work has 
been more nearly filled by Professor Mears 
than by any earlier author in this field. 
If he has failed to do so completely, it is 
probably largely due to limitations volun- 
tarily assumed. He is, as a matter of fact, 
primarily concerned with “laws, regulations 
and judicial decisions and their actual 
operation.” In spite of the restrictions 
which this definition of the problem creates, 
the author has found it possible to include 
a wealth of economic and social data of 
significance. Besides, he has included, in 
the form of appendixes, seventeen statisti- 
cal tables and as many selected documents, 
such as the decision in the Ozawa case (the 
leading naturalization case affecting the 
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Oriental), the California land laws, treaties 
between the United States and Japan, ete, 
The nineteen chapters deal with questions 
of treaty rights, constitutional guarantees, 
naturalization, exclusion, personal relations, 
property rights, occupational status, segre- 
gation and community contacts. Eight 
chapters in all are devoted to a discussion of 
the relation of the Oriental to various forms 
of occupational activity. 

Everything considered, the book can be 
recommended as a sane and judicious state- 
ment of the legal and social problems'of the 
Oriental on the West Coast. 


THORSTEN SELLIN. 


Garner, JAMEs WrtForD. American For- 
eign Policies, An Examination and Evalu- 
ation of Certain Traditional and Recent 
International Policies of the United States, 
Pp. viii, 264. New York: The New York 
University Press, 1928. 


The subject of American foreign policies 
is one in which the treatment has frequently 
been enthusiastic rather than scholarly, 
Professor Garner, however, has not curbed 
his critical faculties in dealing with these 
matters. Despite the many disclaimers of 
imperialism by American statesmen and 
writers, he reminds us that the United States 
has been generous in appropriating the 
lands of other nations. He feels that the 
proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine was 
wise and sound. He does not like some of 
the later extensions of it, however, and ex- 
poses the bombast in such extravagant 
claims made under it as in Secretary Ol- 
ney’s note in the Venezuelan affair. He 
observes that the principle of arbitration 
has been frequently approved in this coun- 
try, but he cannot overlook some nine 
cases in which the United States has de- 
clined or neglected to arbitrate disputes 
which were well adapted to settlement by 
the arbitral process. Books of this kind 
should be valuable in helping to form an 
enlightened and tolerant public opinion 
such as is necessary in a successful world 
power. The copious footnote comments 
are so valuable and interesting that it is to 
be regretted that they are set in 6-point 
type. 

Bensamun H. 
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Huser, E. T. The Strike, a Study in 
Collective Action. Pp. xvi, 304. Price, 
$2.50. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. 

We have had many books dealing directly 
or indirectly with the strike, but most of 
them have been concerned with its eco- 
nomic, judicial or ethical aspects. Certain 
books on - crowd psychology, notably 
LeBon’s and Martin’s, come a bit closer to 
dealing with the strike as a social process 
than is usual, but in general it must be said 
that the strictly sociological aspects of the 
strike have received little attention. 

The book under review fills this gap more 
or less adequately. It is based upon a 
mass of concrete material, and is organized 
around the strike process in its various 
stages—organization, beginning of con- 
certed action, maintaining group morale, 
controlling strike breakers, neutralizing 
the movements of the employer, manipulat- 
ing public opinion, and demobilization. 
By thus arranging the material to illustrate 
stages in a process, a good deal of clarity 
and order has been gained, and the general 
reader will profit greatly. From the point 
of view of the critical scholar, however, 
such essentially illustrative method is open 
to objection because no one strike is fol- 
lowed through in all its stages. It is easy 
enough to demonstrate the presence of a 
strike cycle when the various portions of the 
cycle are picked from various sources and 
then juxtaposed as “the” strike cycle. 
Selection is, to be sure, inevitable, but such 
a method selects a bit too well to be quite 
convincing. The study would carry more 
conviction if at least one intensive case 
study of a strike had been included. 

By and large, however, the volume must 
be hailed as a real and much-needed con- 
tribution; business executives, labor leaders, 
and last but not least, those harried indi- 
viduals who make up the “phantom public” 
should derive a good deal of profit from a 
careful study of a book which is concerned 
first of all with the mechanisms of the strike 
and only secondarily, if at all, with its 
specifically economic aspects. Detach- 
ment brings with it perspective and deeper 
insight, here as elsewhere. Still greater 
profit will be derived if the study is read 


in conjunction with Lyford P. Edward's 
The Natural History of Revolution, for in 
this way the strike will be seen as just one 
phase in social processes of wider sweep and 
significance. 

Howarp P. Becker. 


Nearine, Scorr. Black America. Pp. 
275. Illustrated, New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1929. 

There is little or nothing in this book that 
is not easily available in half a dozen studies 
of greater depth and better balance. Its 
special merit lies in the author's forceful 
presentation of important although well- 
known facts in skillful support of his per- 
sonal attitude concerning race and capital- 
ism in the United States. After a brief 
statement of the way in which Negroes 
came to be an element in the population of 
the United States, their agricultural and 
industrial life are discussed at greater 
length. A number of methods for “Keep- 
ing Negroes in their Place,” such as segrega- 
tion and lynch law, are then treated. 
“The Negro Struggle for Freedom” brings 
the book to a close with the dogmatic ad- 
vice that, “Emancipation for the American 
Negro, as for any other subject race under 
the capitalist imperialist system, can come 
only when the Negro masses have joined 
the white working masses in smashing the 
economic and social structure built upon 
individual and race exploitation, and by 
replacing it with a codperative economic 
system under working-class control” (p. 


262). 
D. Y. 


Matruew F. The Romance 
of the Merit System. Pp. vii, $14. 
Price, $3.00. Hyattsville, Md. Printed 
for the author. 1928. 

This is really a human document, as its 
sub-title, “‘Forty-five Years’ Reminis- 
cences,” indicates. The author, who is 
described as “the contact representative of 
the Federal Civil Service Commission,” 
has been connected with that body since his 
eighteenth year, rising from the position of 
messenger boy to chief of an important 
section. Today he is the liaison office be- 
tween the commission and the sundry 
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government departments, a position of 
great influence and requiring unusual! quali- 
fication. The author does not write as an 
advocate, but his story is as telling an 
argument for the merit system in govern- 
ment as one is likely to find. The genesis 
of the Pendleton Act of 1883, the prelimi- 
nary stages of its inauguration, its inspira- 
tional development under Commissioner 
Theodore Roosevelt and its extension 
under succeeding presidents is told naively, 
convincingly, effectively. The book has 
value as a human document, as an exhibit 
in government administration and as a 
vindication of the merit system. 


Curnton Rocers Wooprvrr. 


Treat, Payson J. The Far East. Pp. xi, 
549. Price, $4.00. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1928. 


Professor Treat has provided a much- 
needed textbook for students of the politi- 
cal and domestic history of the Far East. 
The introductory chapters upon the physi- 
cal and cultural background of China are 
of fundamental importance because so few 
of our American readers are at all informed 
thereupon. The work is divided into three 
parts, the first and second being concerned 
with developments in China and in Japan 
up to and including the time of the Sino- 
Japanese War. The third part deals with 
the last thirty years (to 1927). The book 
is replete with outline maps conveniently 
placed for purposes of references. Two 
chapters are devoted to the part being 
played by the United States in the Philip- 
pines and to the significance of the Oriental 
immigration question. Professor Treat is 
less critical of Japan’s policies than circum- 
stances seem to warrant, and he directs at- 
tention to the policy of France in Indo- 
China as some justification for Japan’s 
policy in Korea. The author applauds 
President Roosevelt’s handling of the 
Oriental immigration problem and suggests 
that the legislative treatment thereof wil! 
be revised in favor of a mutual arrange- 
ment between the United States and the 
countries of the Far East which will sup- 
plant the objectionable features of our legis- 
lative blundering. A good general bibli- 
ography is appended and supplementary 


references are cited at the end of each 
chapter. 
W. Leon GopsHALL, 


Bav, Mrnecuren Josnua. China and 
World Peace. Pp. 194. Price, $2.00, 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1928. 


Dr. Bau has contributed another study of 
the problem of international relations in the 
Far East. He presents, from the Chinese 
point of view, the problems of tariff 
autonomy, extraterritoriality, and foreign 
concessions and settlements in China, 
The treatment is fair throughout, and the 
book can be recommended for those who 
desire a word picture of the contemporary 
Chinese position in world politics in small 
compass. Of course, the reader must 
make allowance for the Chinese bias of the 
author, but it is gratifying to be able to 
secure in such convenient form so clear a 
presentation of China’s case. A valuable 
feature of the work is the collection of ap- 
pended documents underlying the prob- 
lems which are discussed in the body of 
the book. 

W. Leon GopsHALL. 


Rocers, James Harvey. The Process of 
Inflation in France, 1914-1927. Pp. xx, 
378. Price, $5.00. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1929. 


Inflation is taken to mean “‘an increase in 
the general level of prices growing out of an 
increase in expenditures while goods avail- 
able for purchase are not correspondingly 
increased in amount.” 


The ordinary reader will be interested in 


the clear account of the organization and 
activities of the various financial institu- 
tions in France and in the inductive study 
of the progress of inflation supported by 
many charts and tables. In addition, the 
theorist will be attracted by the statistical 
study of the relations of exchange rates, 
prices, quantities of bank notes and amounts 
of deposits, and in the application of French 
figures to the equations of exchange of 
Fisher and Keynes. The work is well done 
and care is taken to indicate the degree of 
reliability of the figures and processes used. 
James D. MaGEE. 
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Artuur D., Cu.D. The Hand- 
writing on the Wall: A Chemist’s Interpre- 
tation: Pp. viii, 287. Price, $2.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1928. 

As a consulting chemical engineer of 
wide experience, the well-known director 
of the Little laboratories in Boston has 
become thoroughly acquainted with nu- 
merous industrial enterprises and research 
laboratories. In the opening chapter of 
this book of essays, he makes the following 
terse statement, a solemn warning, as it 
were, to those manufacturers who look pref- 
erably to the government for protection, 
that . . . the price of progress is research 
which alone assures the security of divi- 
dends. .. . 

Most of the essays were contributed in 
recent years to various journals or formed 
the substance of public addresses. The 
author discusses in a most interesting man- 
ner such subjects as the contribution of 
science to manufacture, chemistry as an 
investment, the trend of development, the 
romance of carbon, fuel today and tomor- 
row, the chemical industry, the sinews of 
war, misapplied chemistry and—last but 
not least— ... the fifth estate ... in 
which Dr. Little pays an admirable tribute 
to the highly important, though rather 
inconspicuous group of scientific workers 
among whom he numbers so many friends. 
To these, very appropriately, the book is 
dedicated. 

First begun by Duncan, continued by 
Slosson and others, the task of . . . selling 
chemistry . . . to the general public and 
pointing out the supreme importance of 
promoting scientific research could hardly 
be entrusted to a more competent writer. 
The reviewer feels that chemists and non- 
chemists alike will greatly benefit from a 
careful perusal of the wealth of valuable 
data presented in this modern . . . hand- 
writing on the wall . . . by a Daniel of our 
own times. 

H. S. van Kiooster. 


Garrett, Garet. The American Omen. 
Pp. ix, 259. Price, $2.50. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1928. 

Here is another book by Garet Garrett 
with a veiled title, it might better have been 


called “‘The New Spirit of American Eco- 
nomics.” The old ideas of labor, produc- 
tion, wages, profit, etc., are found wanting 
when interpreted in the light of our Ameri- 
can contribution to industrialism. The 
old fear that maternal progress, if too suc- 
cessfully pursued, will destroy us, gives 
place to the constructive, directive power of 
mind working under the ideals of social 
services and responsibility. Inherent in 
the very “conflict” of labor and capital, in 
an “equitable division” of the ever increas- 
ing stream of production, in the very 
universality and omnipresence of the ma- 
chine, there is a new American mentality 
at work, a new sense of power in manage- 
ment and service. This is leading to a 
new profession, “the oldest of arts, the 
newest of professions,” the business pro- 
fession, co-equal in every way with that of 
Law, Medicine, and Theology. From grad- 
uate school of business research to automo- 
bile plant, from the scientist in the labora- 
tory to the lowliest worker, there is no 
caste or aristocracy but that of social serv- 
ice and individual productivity. These 
somehow go bail for human values and 
human happiness—well perhaps. 

The book is replete with concrete illus- 
trative material, hence interesting. Even 
in its practical, utilitarian leanings, it is 
thought provoking. Errors in proofread- 
ing on pages 144 and 251 should be noted. 

Erwin W. 


Ciark, Cuarves L., and Eusanx, 
Epwarp. Lockstep and Corridor. 
Thirty-five years of prison life. Pp. xiv, 
177. Cincinnati: The University of 
Cincinnati Press, 1927. 

When Professor Eubank, on a visit to the 
Illinojs Penitentiary where Mr. Clark is a 
prisoner, met the latter and later asked him 
to write the story of his life, he did so in the 
belief that it is possible to draw much of 
value for the criminologist from the auto- 
biographical writings of offenders. It was 
perhaps no mere coincidence that he made 
the request of a professional criminal, for in 
his preface he says, ‘““There have appeared 
in the past many ‘inside’ stories of prison 
life. . . . Most of them, however... 
have been written by persons who are not 
of the ‘criminal class,’ but who have un- 
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fortunately in a single instance run against 
law. Their background and entire point 
of view is that of the outsider, to whom 
the prison experience has come as some- 
thing wholly strange and different from 
their usual lives. 

“This story differs from theirs in that it 
comes from one who has from his early 
*teens hardly known anything but prison 
life, and its occasional intermissions which 
were for the most part lived in a world of 
criminals and crime. He does not have to 
project himself into an unfamiliar realm, 
for he has for the most of his threescore 
years been a citizen of no other. His psy- 
chology is inevitably of that region, and 
it is as strange to us as is the criminal milieu 
itself from which, and of which, he writes. 
This fact gives to this document a distinc- 
tive character and a significance which will 
not be lost on one who seeks, through the 
windows which this story opens, to obtain a 
clearer and a more understanding view of 
that strange border world which constitutes 
civilization’s most perplexing frontier.” 
Mr. Clark’s narrative is followed by a 
sociological interpretation written by Pro- 
fessor Eubank. 

THORSTEN SELLIN. 


MacKare, Benton. The New Explora- 
tion. Pp. x, 235. Price, $3.00. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1928. 

This volume presents a philosophic dis- 
cussion on the aims of regional planning. 
The development of man’s cultural pos- 
sibilities requires the consideration of 
three problems or processes: (a) the con- 
servation of natural resources, (b) the 
control of commodity flow, (c) the develop- 
ment of environment. “The visualization 
of the potential workings of these three 
processes constitutes the new exploration 
—and regional planning.” ‘To understand 
the causes behind the situation with which 
the regional planner has to deal, one must 
first of all study the invasion of the indig- 
enous world (a quiltwork of varied culture, 
each. with its own environment of racial 
and regional setting) by the metropolitan 
world (a framework of world-wide stand- 
ardized civilization which forms itself 
around the traffic stream of modern indus- 
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try and commerce). In tracing the par- 
ticular contact in this country of the indig- 
enous and metropolitan environments, 
the author focuses his observations on the 
region and culture of eastern or Appala- 
chian America. From history and causes, 
Mr. MacKaye proceeds to a consideration 
of consequences, ends, and means. Living 
vs. existence, regional city vs. metropolis, 
culture vs. mechanization are the three 
antitheses which reveal the objectives of 
regional planning. To use the terms of 
the author, which he in turn borrows from 
Lewis Mumford, our choice should be “the 
utopia of reconstruction” and not “the 
utopia of escape.” This volume is espe- 
cially significant in that it gives us a much 
broader and deeper interpretation of re- 
gional planning than most of us have been 
wont to consider. It is a work of excep- 
tional fine quality. 
Martin L. Faust. 


Houss, N. The Range of Social 
Theory: A Survey of the Development, 
Literature, Tendencies and Fundamental 
Problems of the Social Sciences. Pp. x, 
587. Price, $3.60. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1929. 

The range of social theory! A large 
order to fill in a book of six hundred pages 
in fairly large type. . . . True, too true. 
Over and over one meets the phrase, “Space 
forbids—” 

It is high time that American scholars 
cease to lop off vitally necessary exposi- 
tion and qualification of social theory at the 
behest of the editor of a series or a publisher. 
One-volume treatises on three-volume sub- 
jects are the rage, and, as a consequence, 
our damnable superficiality meets itself 
going and coming. 

Well, this outburst over, let us admit that 
Professor House has done exceedingly well 
within the space limitations laid upon him; 
he has by no means covered “the range of 
social theory,” to be sure, but he has in- 
troduced us to a large number of names and 
problems, and has achieved notable inte- 
gration in a sometimes chaotic field. Com- 
parison with a somewhat similar work, 
Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theo- 
ries, is inevitable; it must be said that the 
type of classification and treatment used 
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by House seems likely to be more fruitful 
than Sorokin’s barren division into“ schools” 
—psychologistic, sociologistic, or what have 
you?—in spite of the fact that Sorokin 
evidences mastery of a wider field. 

As the author says, the extent of his 
indebtedness to Professor Park of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is quite apparent. As 
is well known, the latter rather sharply 
limits “the range of sociological theory,” 
and House has followed him. This is by 
no means an adverse criticism, either; the 
peculiar merit of viewing sociology in this 
way is that it gains in coherence and in- 
strumental power what it may lose in 
“wide sweep” and “inclusiveness.” Soci- 
ologists must cease being all things to all 
men, for they are not even saving some. 
This book will show them how to get off 
their synthetic jag. 

In spite of its title and its condensation, 
the work is indispensable to those who have 
any pretensions to social or sociological in- 
terest; not only the advanced student but 
the professional sociologist (and other 
academicians as well) can make very good 
use of it. Buy it, read it, ponder it well, 
and then write to the publishers and tell 
them to have the courage of their titles, 
i.e., to begin publishing books in sizes com- 
mensurate with their importance. 

Howarp Becker. 


Jorpan, Riverpa H. Extra-Classroom 
Activities. Pp. ix, 302. Price, $2.50. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1928. 

Ex-President Taft has been reported 
recently at a Fraternity convention in 
Washington, D. C., to have looked with 
disfavor on the place given extra-curricular 
activities in modern education. 

The author of this book is well qualified 
by years of experience as a teacher in 
secondary schools and colleges to give us 
this survey. He approaches the problem 
from the point of view of one who considers 
extra-classroom activities helpful and worth- 
while even in elementary and secondary 
schools, provided students share in the 
management, the school administration 
provides enough oversight, and the activ- 
ity supplements the larger purpose of 
education. 


Teachers and parents of children below 
college age will find this book very inter- 
esting and suggestive. 


F. B. Icuzr. 


Lee, Vircit P., and Hunt, Roserr L. 
Readings in Cotton Marketing. Pp. 459 
(mimeographed). Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Bros., 1928. 

The compilers and editors of this collec- 
tion of readings are to be commended for 
their judgment in selecting and arranging 
their materials. The volume is divided 
into five parts: Part I, Introduction, in- 
cludes chapters on historical phases of 
cotton culture and cotton marketing to- 
gether with chapters on the supply of cotton 
and its uses and consumption. Part II, 
“The Cotton Markets,” contains a series of 
chapters describing local, central, spinners’, 
foreign and future markets. Part III is 
devoted to a consideration of “Price 
Making,” treating particularly price rela- 
tionships between markets, between “spots” 
and “futures,” and growing out of varying 
supply and demand factors. Part IV con- 
sists of a chapter on “‘Codperative Mar- 
keting of Cotton,” and Part V includes 
chapters on the service, research and regu- 
latory “Relation of Government to Cotton 
Marketing.” 

The principal sources from which the 
materials were drawn include publications 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial (American Cotton Annual Review). 
Excerpts from the publications of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture com- 
prise over three-fifths of the volume, the 
writings of one author in particular, Alonzo 
B. Cox, supplying over 100 pages. In 
this connection, it should be observed that 
the citations of governmental publications 
are in several cases incomplete. Thus the 
two reports of Alonzo B. Cox, Cotton Prices 
and Markets and Services in Cotton Market- 
ing, are referred to simply as U. S. Depart- 
ment Bulletins Nos. 1444 and 1445, and 
the study by B. B. Smith, Factors Affecting 
the Price of Cotton, as U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 50. 
These three reports were extensively used, 
and the author’s name at least shouid have 
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been given. A selected list of references, 
in addition to those used, follows each 


chapter. 


Wricut HorrMan. 


Cuark, Victor S. History of Manufac- 
tures in the United States, 1607-1860. 
A three-volume work. Volume 1. 
McGraw-Hill, 1929. Published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


It. is a much-needed history and inter- 
prets in broad outline the political and eco- 
nomic interplay of our industrial evolution 
froma feeble beginnings through three cen- 
turies. It treats with great care the effects 
of the British Colonial Policy; Colonial 
Legislation; Natural Resources; and Trans- 
portation, upon Colonial manufactures. 
It reviews the technology and organization 
of the most important early industries and 


‘ties in the state, local and federal legisla- 


tion which was created to protect our do- 
mestic market, and to aid in developing 
export trade. It emphasizes changing 
methods of production and the technical 
progress which has exerted such great in- 
fluence upon our manufacturing develop- 
ment. All readers of this book will look 
forward with enthusiasm and pleasure to 
reading the second volume of this scholarly 
monumental undertaking. 
Fayette S. WARNER. 


Dow, Grove Samuet. Society and Iis 
Problems. Third edition. Pp. xiii, 707. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1929. 


A new edition of a well-known elemen- 
tary text. Comparison with the previous 
edition reveals two new chapters, “Cultural 
Forces” and “Social Processes.” The new 
edition is about one hundred pages longer, 
has much recent data and an excellent 
bibliography for students. It will be par- 
ticularly useful in those schools where 
students take only one course in sociology. 

W. Watiace WEAVER. 


Garston, Artuur. Security Syndicate Op- 
erations. Revised. Pp. 205. Price, 
$4.00. New York: Ronald Press, 1928. 


This is a revision and an enlargement of 
an earlier edition on the syndication of 


securities. It brings the subject matter up 
to date from a writer who has had years 
of practical experience. The approach ig 
from the simple joint account to the more 
complex forms of syndicate agreement, 
with an arrangement and presentation of 


the materials which is excellent. The - 


monograph was written under the auspices 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America. In view of the fact that the 
work does not include a large number of 
tables or charts, a price of $4.00 seems a 
little high. 

G. Wricut Horrman. 


OpreGarD, Peter. Pressure Politics. Pp. 
x, 299. Price, $3.50. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1928. 

Herrine, E. Penpieron. Group Repre- 
sentation Before Congress. Pp. xviii, 
809. Price, $3.00. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 


The first mentioned of these two books 
consists of an intensive study of the activ- 
ities of two interest groups, namely the 
Anti-Saloon League and the United States 
Brewers’ Association. The latter book 
presents a survey of many of the interest 
groups having headquarters in Washington. 
With material obtained from the files of the 
United States Brewers’ Association, the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Anti-Saloon League, the 
author of Pressure Politics has ably shown 
the pressure exerted upon Congress and 
state legislatures for and against prohibi- 
tion during the score of years preceding 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The author of Group Representation Be- 
fore Congress collected the material for his 
study chiefly by personal interviews and by 
using the publications of the various organi- 
zations. The contribution which the study 
makes lies in its presentation of the extent 
of group representation at the national 
capital. 

These two books are helpful in giving a 
better understanding of the forces which 
enter into legislation and administration. 
More studies of the nature of Odegard’s are 
needed. There are many organizations 
presented by Herring which would lend 
themselves to such a treatment. 
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Dmwet, Ernest. The Art of Thinking. 
Pp. xii, 216. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1928. 

The author of this book advises the 
reader “by all means to make notes.” 
“Tf,” he says, “you would note all that you 
hear or think that you feel is worth re- 
membering, the collection would be a 
valuable diary.” It is such a collection 
that this book appears to be. One after 
another choice thoughts appear with too 
great frequency to be the product of a short 
period—they seem to have been thrown 
out through a lifetime of experiences. 

A short review or even a long one cannot 
do justice to this work of art. It has to be 
read and reread and pondered over before 
its contents can be known. 


Rerrer, Grorce. A Tax Without a Burden. 
Pp. 187. Price, $1.50. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House. 

This tax “without a burden” proves to be 

a tax on the annual augmentation of capital. 

Taxation begins with and on capital aug- 

mentation for all current year’s gains above 

$3,000. The proposed system of taxation 
taxes no land as such, nor other properties, 
and taxes only each individual’s augmented 
capital gains above $3,000 for any current 
year, according to a scale or table prepared 
in advance by the National Government. 

The author says it is not the “Single- 

Tax,” but one tax only. Why it is burden- 

less does not appear. 
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Nystrom, Paut H. Economics of Fashion. 
Pp. xiii, 521. Price, $6.00. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1928. 


Mr. Nystrom has presented a most com- 
petent and comprehensive exposition of the 
nature of fashion cycles; and of the various 
geographical, cultural and economic fac- 
tors that condition the degree of the popu- 
lar acceptance and the longevity of different 
classes of fads and vogues. The chapters 
dealing with these phases of the problem of 
fashions should be valuable to all students 
of consumption economics. The book also 
contains some valuable suggestions for 
merchandise managers and buyers for 
retail stores regarding practical methods of 
gauging fashion trends in merchandise. 

G. WarBer. 


Drwock, Epwarp. Congres- 
sional Investigating Committees. Pp. 175. 
Price, $.75. Baltimore: John Hopkins 
Press, 1929. 

The author favors a broadening of the 
investigative power by the establishment 
of investigation commissions, to do the 
work now done by committees of the House 
and Senate. He shows this to be satis- 
factory in England where royal commis- 
sions have relieved the House of Commons. 
He has studied, but has not chronicled the 
investigations in the United States since 
1789. It seems regretable that he should © 
confine himself to selected cases, when a 
history of all the investigations would have 
been as interesting, and perhaps more 
instructive. Epwarp W. Carrer. 
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Bullard, 32-4. 

American Interests in China, 88. 
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tion of, 108, 110, 111, 135. 
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American Losses in Cuban Investments, see 
Investments. 

American Marines, 135. 

AmenicaAN Marines IN Curna, Smedley D. 
Butler, 128-34. 

American-Mexican Claims Commission, 95. 

American Petroleum Institute, 77. 

American Policy, Debts and Reparations, 140, 
141. 

American Policy in China, 128, 129. 

American Policy in the Caribbean Area, 90, 91. 

American Sugar Interests in Cuba, 67. 

American System of Intervention, 116. 

American Treaties, arbitration of, 112. 

Americans ABRoAD, THE PREVENTIVE PROTEC- 
TION oF, Clyde Eagleton, 118-20. 

ReExations, Philip Kerr, 39. 

Anaio-AMERICAN RELATIONS, THE PRESENT 
AND Future or, Charles P. Howland, 21-8. 

Retations, Tue Use or 
Muitary Power anp, Nelson P. Mead, 35-6. 

Anglo-American Relations, 30-4; background, 
$2; better, 37, 38; future of, 37; problem of, 39. 

AnGxo-AMERICAN Some Recent 
D&rvELopMENTS MAKING ror Better, William 
E. Lingelbach, 37-8. 

Anglo-American Naval Controversy, 34. 

Anti-War Pact, 125. 

Arbitration, 95, 119, 123, 137, 140; compulsory 
system, 95, 119; evil of, 140. 

Arbitration Commission, 108. 

Arbitration of American Treaties, 112. 

ARBITRATION OF DIFFERENCES AT CONFERENCES 
on Repvucrion AND LimitTaTION OF ARMA- 
MENTS, Thomas P. Magruder, 137-9. 

ARMAMENT, Our FINANCIAL aND Economic 
Po.icies anp, Willmott Lewis, 143-5. 

Armaments, 52, 53, 137, 138, 143, 144, 146; 
policies involving, 143, 144; limitation of, 
52, 53, 137, 138. 

ARMAMENTS AND Peace, Norman Thomas, 140-2. 

ARMAMENTS, ARBITRATION OF DIFFERENCES AT 
CONFERENCES ON REDUCTION AND LimiTA- 
TION OF, Thomas P. Magruder, 137-9. 

Armaments, land, problem of, 142. 


Armaments of France, 148. 

Armep Force, Tue Prorection or Crrizens 
ABROAD By, Edwin M. Borchard, 121-7, 

Armistice, economic conditions after the, 8. 


Balfour Note, 17. 

Bank, International, 7, 8, 16. 

Belligerent Rights, 29, 30, 38. 

Belligerents, 42, 52, 55. 

BELLIGERENTS AND THE EmMBarco 
Equa.ity or, Joseph P. Chamberlain, 55-8, 

Bolivia-Paraguay Dispute, 57, 58. 

Borcuarp, Epwin N., The Protection of Citi- 
zens Abroad by Armed Force, 121-7. 

British-American Ironies, 21, 22; solution of, 
22, 23, 2A. 

British Empire, change in character, 38. 

Raymonp Leste, The Protection of 
Foreign Lives and Property in Disturbed 
Areas, 85-96. 

Buttarp, Arruur, The American Inferiority 
Complex, 32-4. 

Butter, SmMeptey D., American Marines in 
China, 128-34. 


Capital, American, export of, 85. 

Canadian-American Interchange of Goods, 80,81. 

Canadian Economic Development, 80; effects of 
tariff, 80. 

Canadian Market for American Products, 88, 
84; future of, 83, 84; effects of tariff, 83. 

Capper, Arruur, Making the Peace Pact 
Effective, 40-50. 

Capper Embargo, 55. 

Capper Resolution, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 60, 61; modern doctrine, 46; power of the 
President, 46-50; important considerations, 49, 
50; effects of, 51, 52. 

Caribbean Area, Intervention in, 113; protective 
policy, 90, 91. 

Caribbean Incident, effects in the, 110. 

Caribbean Policy, 100. 

Caribbean Political Situation, 111. 

Caribbean Problem, 107, 108. 

Caribbean Region, protection in, 105. 

Caribbean Region, see Caribbean Area. 

Cartels, 77. 

CentraL America, INTERVENTION IN, H. W. 
Dodds, 97-101. 

Central-American Court of Justice, 126. 

Central American Revolutions, 98. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Josepu P., Equality of Belliger- 
ents and the Embargo Resolutions, 55-8. 

Cura, American Marines Smedley D. 
Butler, 128-34. 
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Chinese-American Highway, 133. 

Chinese-American Policy, 87, 88, 

Curnese-AMERICAN Rexations, Chao-Chu Wu, 
135-6. 

Chinese-American Relations, 135. 

Chinese Economie Conditions, 136. 

Chinese Problem, 107. 
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Lobbying 
CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS study has to do with the 

lobby, oftentimes called the “Third 
House,” or the “Assistant Govern- 
ment,” or again the “Invisible Gov- 
ernment.” It is a study of the 
institution through which influence is 
brought to bear upon legislators and 
administrators. 

The lobby in this country has any- 
thing but a desirable reputation. The 
feeling among people is of long stand- 
ing that the lobby is the special crea- 
tion of “big business interests” which 
use it to procure or defeat legislation. 
It is held responsible for much of the 
legislation which is not enacted in the 
public interest. It is accused of all 
sorts of questionable methods used 
to secure its ends. The word lobbyist 
has secured such an odorous connota- 
tion that those now falling in that 
class choose to call themselves some- 
thing else: legislative agent, legislative 
counsel, legislative representative, and 
so on, and organizations whose chief 
activities have to do with influencing 
legislation rise in wrath if the organ- 
izations be termed lobbying organiza- 
tions, 

For the most part people have 
formed their opinions about the lobby 
from the abuses that have taken 
place. The institution has not been 
sufficiently studied to see if it is 
performing useful services. It has not 
been well enough analyzed to deter- 
mine the extent to which it exists—how 
important a part it is playing in legisla- 
tion, and whether the methods of the 
present day lobby differ from those of 
the old malicious lobby. There has 
not been sufficient careful inquiry into 


the reasons underlying the develop- 
ment of the system. Is the lobby a 
protest against the established system 
of representation? Does it indicate 
that public opinion is not finding 
satisfactory expression in legislative 
halls? Does it serve notice on political 
parties that their usefulness is limited? 
Or what reasons operate? 

This study proposes to throw some 
light upon those questions by giving 
evidence of lobbying activity, by 
presenting a view of the organizations 
formed to influence legislative and 
administrative action, and by dis- 
cussing methods used by lobbyists. 
An inquiry will be made into the 
broad effects of lobbying activities, 
and one part of the study will under- 
take to show the attempts which are 
under way to regulate the institution. 

The forms of organization for in- 
fluencing legislation are of such diverse 
kinds and the methods of using in- 
fluence so many and varied that any 
definition of 
include them must necessarily be 
broad. Such a definition 
made in a short sentence. 

‘Senator Caraway in the bill to 
regulate lobbying, which was passed 
by the Senate at the last session, 
defined a lobbyist as “one who shall, 
whether for pay or otherwise, attempt 
to influence legislation, or to prevent 
legislation, by the National Congress,” 


and defined lobbying as “any effort to. 


influence Congress upon any matter 
coming before it, whether it be by the 
distribution of printed matter, appear- 
ance before committees of Congress, 
interviewing or seeking to interview 
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individual members of the Senate or 
House, or by any other means.” ' 

Ex-Senator Thomas of Colorado 
defined lobbying some fifteen years ago 
as “implying the power of threat or 
the use of bribery,” and stated, that 
“any effort to substitute for the 
public interest a private interest should 
be brought within the definition.” ‘The 
lobbyist, he said, “is a"man who tries 
to induce the legislator to forget 
temporarily all the people and to do 
something that will promote the for- 
tunes of a single citizen or a group of 
citizens.” ? A committee of the House, 
appointed in 1913 to investigate lobby- 
ing activities defined lobbying as the 
activity of “a person or body of 
persons seeking to influence Congress 
in any way whatsoever.” 

A bill to regulate lobbyists intro- 
duced by Representative Schafer in 
the lower House of Congress provides 
for the regulation of the activities of 
any person who directly or indirectly 
gives or offers to give any money or 
property to any person for procuring 
the passage or defeat of legislation or 
upon the contingency of the passage of 
legislation, or any person who acts 
as an agent or attorney of any person 


in attempting to influence legislation 


before Congress or any committee 
thereof without first making known 
his true interest in the legislation.’ 

In another bill for regulating lobby- 
ing, introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Griffin, every person, whether 
acting for himself or who is employed 
by any individual or organization to 
promote or oppose legislation directly 
or indirectly, is included.‘ Still an- 
other bill, introduced in the House by 
Representative Browne, makes the 
definition of a lobbyist turn upon the 


1S. 1095, 70th Cong., 1st Session. 

2 World’s Work, September 1913, p. 541. 
*H. R. 6098, 70th Cong., Ist Session. 

4 Ibid, H. R. 423. 


question of whether the person ig 
engaged in promoting or opposing 
legislation which affects the pecuniary 
interests of any individual, association, 
or corporation, as distinct from those 
of the whole people of the United 
States. 

Some of the states in their laws 
regulating lobbying have attempted 
to define the practice. The Wisconsin 
law contains the comprehensive defini- 
tion as service which has for its purpose 
influencing any member of the legisla- 
ture to vote for or against any measure, 
such service being performed by legis- 
lative counsel or agents employed for 
compensation and representing pecuni- 
ary interests of individuals, associa- 
tions, or corporations as distinct from 
those of the whole people of the state, 
Services include influence exe 
appearances before the regular com- 
mittees, or by newspaper publications, 


by public addresses, by written or q 


printed statements, arguments or briefs 
delivered to members of the legis 
lature.® 

The Massachusetts law regulating 
lobbying includes within the law 
legislative counsels and agents who for 
compensation attempt to influence 
legislation by appearing before com- 
mittees or by other acts.’ In Georgia 


lobbying consists in personal solicita-’ 


tion not addressed “solely to the 
judgment of the legislators.”* In 
Idaho services for pecuniary considera- 
tion is the key word.® Louisiana 
defines lobbying as “an attempt to 
influence the action of a member of 
the legislature by any method other 
than appealing to his reason.” '° 


5 Ibid, H. R. 7202. 

6 Wisconsin Stat. 1915, sec. 4482 and 4482a. 

Laws of Massachusetts, 1921, Chapter §%, 
sec. 39. 

® Laws of Georgia, 1928, p. 43. 

® Idaho, Compiled Statutes, 1919, sec. 8137. 

10 Wolff's Statutes, 1920, p. 657. 
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Professor Munro divides lobbyists 
into two groups. The lobbyists in one 
group do their work “frankly and 
above board.” They present facts and 
arguments but never by any form of 
political coercion. In the other group 
are those who have “no compunction 


about the visibility of their work.. 


Their business is to cajole or coerce as 
the tactics of the moment may dic- 
tate.” ! Professor Holcombe uses the 
word lobby as the collective name for 
persons who make it their business to 
instruct members of the legislature.” 
The definition of lobbying used in 
this study includes parts of several 
of the definitions given above. It is 
as broad as the definition of the 
investigating committee of 19138, that 
lobbying includes activities of a person 
or body of persons who attempt to 
influence legislation in any way what- 
soever. As in the Caraway bill it 
includes activities whether for pay or 
not. It need not be in connection 
with legislation which affects the 
pecuniary interests of persons or or- 
ganizations. The activities may or 


may not appeal to the reason of the 
legislators. All activity is included 
regardless of where it takes place so 
long as its purpose, either immediately 
or ultimately, is to influence legislative 
or administrative action. It includes 
activities of all nature whether they be 
above board or concealed, legal or 
illegal, proper or improper. 

With such a broad definition of 
lobbying no one who finds himself 
classed as a lobbyist in. the following 
pages should become aroused. The 
word “lobbyist” is given to indi- 
viduals, associations, and organiza- 
tions who engage in attempts to 
influence legislation. While the same 
term is applied to those who use either 
legitimate or illegitimate influence 
there is no intention to indicate that 
the activities of the two groups are at 
all alike. There is no attempt to 
classify those who use influence al- 
though there will be an effort made 
here and there in the study to draw 
some conclusions as to what consti- 
tutes proper and what improper lobby- 
ing. 


CHAPTER II 


Eviwence or Lospyine Activity 


OBBYING activity is by no means 
a new development in American 
politics. Methods of influencing legis- 
lation have changed somewhat from 
decade to decade, but one form or 
another has been used by those seeking 
favorable action from legislators for 
many years. Bryce, writing in 1895, 
stated that the Capitol and the hotels 
at Washington, D. C., are a nest of 
intrigues and machinations while Con- 
gress is sitting.* Correspondence in 
2W. B. Munro, Invisible Government, p. 103. 
A.N. Holcombe, State Government, p. 277. 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
Vol. II, p. 159. 


the years 1876-78 between Mr. Hunt- 
ington, one of the proprietors of the 
Central Pacific Railroad who then 
represented that corporation at Wash- 
ington, and one of his agents in Califor- 
nia showed that when the railroad’s 
land grants were threatened by hostile 
bills it defended itself by constant 
dealings with Senators and Representa- 
tives in the course of which money 
and bonds were offered.*, * 


4In one letter Mr. Huntington spoke of 
Senators as he might of box cars: “Scott has 
switched off (i.¢. off the Central Pacific track and 
on to his own railroad track) Senators S. and W., 
but you know they can be switched back with 
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In the Credit Mobilier investigation 
it was shown that stock had been dis- 
tributed to members of Congress in 
return for legislative favor. As a 
result of the investigation one Senator 
was recommended for expulsion ' and 
two members of the House were cen- 
sured. The Congressional lobby of 
that period was described as “a quiet 
but efficient part of governmental 
machinery.” ?, * 


LosByIne at CAPITOLs 

Lobbying activity was also going on 
at the State capitols. In 1891 Gover- 
nor William E. Russell addressing the 
Massachusetts legislature pointed out 
that there existed in that state a lobby 
representing or preying upon special 
interests. It sought, he said, to con- 
trol nominations and elections and to 
subject the individual legislator to 
secret and improper influences.* A 
committee of investigation of the 
lower house in Massachusetts reported 
that a body of professional lobbyists 


the proper arrangements when they are wanted. 
(Cited by Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
Vol. II, p. 160.) 

5 The report of the U.S. Pacific Railway Com- 
mission said of those transactions: “There is no 
room for doubt that a large portion of the sum 
of $4,818,000 was used for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation and of preventing the 
passage of measures deemed to be hostile to the 
interests of the company and for the purpose of 
influencing legislation.” Report page 84. (Cited 
by Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. 11, 
p. 160.) 

1 His term_was soon to expire and no action 
was taken. 

? Perley Poor, Reminiscences, Vol. Il, p. 515. 

*On one occasion, it is related, Senator J. 5S. 
Morrill, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was in the lobby outside the chamber and 
ironically offered the motion that a committee 
be appointed to wait on him and learn whether 
there was any further legislation he desired 
before they adjourned. (Richard Boeckel, 
Editorial Research Reports, p. 215.) 

* Message to Massachusetts Legislature, 1891. 
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had for years formed part of the ma- 
chinery of legislation. 

La Follette, as Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, in addressing the Legislature in 
1905 warned the legislators against g 
system of lobbying which he said had 
been maintained about the Legislature - 
for many years. The school-book 
lobby, he pointed out, had suppressed 
or defeated legislation inimical to the 
interests of the school-book monopoly; 


a telephone monopoly in the State, - 


through the services of a paid lobby, 

prevented the enactment of a statute 

which would have established com- 
petitive service; a railway lobby de- 
feated the bill to increase railway taxes 

in 1899, a bill to increase taxes again 

in 1901, a bill to create a rate commis-, 
sion in both those sessions, and again, 
in 1903. It was boasted about the, 
capitol by a railway lobbyist, said La , 
Follette, that in the previous sixteen 

years no bill had been enacted in the’ 
interests of the people when objected 

to by the railroads.’ Similar experi- 

ences were encountered in other states 

with the railway lobby in establishing 

their rate commission and with lobbies 

for other purposes.® 


REVEALED In NEw 
INSURANCE INVESTIGATION 


The investigation of the New York 
insurance companies which occurred 
in 1906 gave excellent evidence that 
lobbying on a large scale has not arisen 
within the last few years. Testimony 
before the investigating committee 
showed that there had been activity on 


5 Message of Governor La Follette to Wisconsin 
Legislature, May, 1905. 

*In 1905 the Governor of Kansas ridded the 
legislature of the Standard Oil lobby by threaten- 
ing an investigation. The Governor of Missouri 
promulgated rules requiring lobbyists to register 
every time they came to the capitol and allowed 
them to stay only thirty-six hours at a time in 
Jefferson City. (Paul S. Reinsch, Legislatures 
and Legislative Methods, pp. 255-6.) 
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the part of insurance companies to 
control legislation not only in New 
York State but in every state in the 
union. At every state capitol at least 
one representative was stationed to 
watch legislation, their names kept 
secret for the reason, as the companies 
stated, to prevent blackmailing and 
attacks by cranks and to prevent stir- 
ring up legislators against non-voting 
or corporate interests.!_ Evidence was 
given showing that the representatives 
at the State capitols suppressed move- 
ments in advance,’ they secured pledges 
in advance through the help of in- 
fluential persons, made arrangements 
with clerks of committees to furnish 
information regarding bills, and used 
the public press to bring the pressure 
of opinion against the legislators. At 
Albany testimony revealed further 
activities. There a house was main- 
tained by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and legislators were enter- 
tained, two of the members of the 
Insurance Committee of the Senate 
lived there during the session of the 
Legislature and no evidence appeared 
that they paid anything for their ac- 
commodations.’ 

For the purpose of effectively watch- 
ing legislation in all the states the three 
New York insurance companies in- 
volved in the investigation‘ divided 
the country into three districts, each 
taking the responsibility for watching 
legislation in a district.’ The chief 

1 Testimony—Legislative Life Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee, Vol. 7, p. 5871. 

2 [bid., p. 5872. 

Ibid, Vol. IL, p. 2074. 

‘New York Life, Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Equitable Assurance Company. 

5 Mutual Life had Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Washington, Oregon, and New Mexico. 

Equitable Life had Maryland, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Colorado, 


Arkansas, California, and Nevada. 
New York Life had Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 


method of watching the legislatures 
was, as has already been stated, that 
of placing representatives at the State 
capitols, putting out literature to 
create sentiment against taxation of 
insurance companies, and taking part 
in nominating and electing representa- 
tives. Money was used in campaigns 
upon the expectation that candidates 
thus aided would support the interests 
of the companies. And evidence was 
given showing that money was paid 
to Boss Platt-by the insurance com- 
panies, thus winning to the side of the 
companies the control which he held 
over legislators.’, * 

The investigating committee upon 
finishing its inquiry and making its 
report stated that “nothing disclosed 
by the investigation deserves more 
serious attention than the systematic 
efforts of the large insurance companies 
to control a large part of the legislation 
of the state . . . they (the insurance 
companies) have been leagued into an 
offensive and defensive alliance to 
procure or prevent the passage of laws 
affecting not only insurance but a great 
variety of important interests to which 
through subsidiary companies or 
through the connections of their officers 
they have become related. Enormous 


sin, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, and Oklahoma. 

The three companies looked after New Eng- 
land and the middle states. Expenses were 
divided equally among the three companies. 

6 Testimony—Legislative Life Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee, Vol. 10, p. 397. 

7 [bid., Vol. 4, p. 3154 

8 A representative of the New York Life In- 
surance Company received in ten years upwards 
of $1,000,000 from the Company in connection 
with its bureau of legislation and taxation. He 
fled to Europe when he saw the plans for an 
investigation and the purposes of his expendi- 
tures were not discovered. The representative 
for the Mutual and Equitable also remained 
beyond the Committee’s jurisdiction during the 
investigation. Testimony—Legislative Life In- 
surance Investigating Committee, Vol. 10, p. 898. 
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sums have been expended in a sur- 
reptitious manner.” ! 

The insurance companies felt that 
their salvation from state legislators 
lay in the control of insurance through- 
out the states being taken over by the 
Federal Government, and they ac- 
cordingly put out a great deal of 
propaganda to bring that about. Also 
a representative was retained in Wash- 
ington to promote the introduction 
of a bill for federal supervision.” 


LOBBYING AND THE PurE Foop Britt 


In 1906 the Pure Food bill was before 
Congress and brought lobbyists swarm- 
ing to Washington. “Itwasamusing,” 
said Robert M. Allen, “to see the 
lobbyists come hurrying back from 
their vacations to the Raleigh and 
the Willard.” * The reasons for the 
prolonged failure of the Pure Food bill, 
even with the great pressure for adop- 
tion behind it, is doubtless due in large 
part to the pressure business interests 
of one kind or another were bringing 
on Senators and Representatives. 
Some of the businesses which the Pure 
Food bill would affect, especially 
liquor manufacturers, maintained na- 
tion-wide organizations which with 
their affiliations reached into election 
precincts and helped to elect Congress- 
men friendly to their interests and to 
defeat the unfriendly ones. At Wash- 
ington those interests maintained lob- 
bies “closely knit and ably captained,” 
said Mark Sullivan.‘ 

The National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, perhaps the most 
powerful and effective enemy of pure 
food legislation, in a report to its 
members set forth the activities of the 
Association in opposing such bills. 


1 Testimony—Legislative Life Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee, Vol. 10, p. 398. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1481. 

3 Mark Sullivan, Our Times, p. 549. 

4 Ibid., p. 527. 


The report addressed to the Wholesale 
Wine and Spirit Trade ran: “We are 
today mailing you the argument of our 
General Counsel, Mr. W. M. Hough, 
against the discriminating features of 
the Heyburn Pure Food bill. This, 
together with his arguments against 
the Hepburn-Dolliver Prohibition bill, 
exhibits a small part of the work of 
this Association which has prevented 
these measures from becoming laws 
at the last two sessions of Congress5 

Congressman James R. Mann, who 
led the fight for the Heyburn Pure Food 
bill in the House, told of the effective 
opposition of the patent medicine mak- 
ers and their trade organization “The 
Proprietary Association of America.” 
“The Proprietary Medicine Associa- 
tion is a powerful organization,” he 
said, “because it is the greatest adver- 


tiser that there is in the papers of the . 


country.” Congressman Slayden of 
Texas agreed that the opposition to the 
Heyburn measure was “largely con- 
trolled, inspired, and directed by a 
tremendous lobby representing the 
manufacturers of patent or proprietary 
medicines.”” “Somewhere back of it 
all’’ he said, “there has been a power 
that seemed irresistible.” 

The method by which the patent 
medicine makers made use of their 
large volume of advertising to bring 
about opposition to pure food legisla- 
tion was well shown by the minutes of 
a meeting of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion of America, a copy of which was 
secured by Colliers Weekly. In the 
meeting of the Proprietary Association 
ways and means of preventing adverse 
legislation were discussed, and in the 
speech of the President of the Associa- 
tion, the manufacturer of Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure, the explanation was made 
that he had used in his business for two 


5 Ibid., p. 527. 
Tbid., p. 528. 
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years a plan “whereby we will have no 
difficulty whatever.”! 

The plan was to shift the responsi- 
bility for controlling legislation to the 
newspapers in which they advertised, 
a number somewhere around fifteen 
thousand. Responsibility was to be 
shifted by the company by inserting in 
its advertising contracts a clause read- 
ing: “It is mutually agreed that this 
contract is void if any law is passed in 
your state prohibiting the manufacture 
or sale of proprietary medicines.”? 
With that clause inserted the manu- 
facturer would then wire or write to 
each paper in the state whenever patent 
medicine legislation appeared urging 
their activity in opposing the legisla- 
tion, telling them that the legislation if 
passed would force them to discontinue 
advertising in that state, and calling 
their attention to the contract.* 

Another clause from the contract of 
the manufacturers of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla stated that in case national or 
state legislation should be enacted ad- 
verse to the manufacture or sale of 
proprietary medicine “the contract 
would become void.’’* 

Cases were cited by Colliers in which 
newspapers had protested against pro- 
posed action by the legislatures and in 
which legislation had been prevented. 

In the face of such strong opposition 
it is interesting to inquire into the 
forces promoting the Pure Food bill. 
The American Medical Association was 
the outstanding friend of the bill. That 
Association, through the Chairman of 
its Legislative Council, brought tre- 
mendous pressure upon Senator Al- 
drich, who was the leader of the 
opposition in the Senate, by showing 
him that the Association had back of 
it 185,000 physicians all organized local- 


1 Mark Sullivan, Our Times, p. 529. 
? Ibid., p. 529. 
5 Tbid., p. 529. 
* Ibid., p. 529. 


ly into about 2,000 county units, each 
member instructed to act not only him- 
self but to stir up his patients and 
friends to bring pressure on the Senate. 
Furthermore the Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Council threatened to carry the 
Pure Food bill into partisan politics 
if necessary.’ 

The work of the American Medical 
Association bore fruit and public feel- 
ing ran high throughout the country. 
Although there were other factors * aid- 
ing in securing the passage of the bill in 
the Senate it cannot be doubted that 
the influence exerted by the American 
Medical Association and its followers 
was chiefly responsible for winning over 

Senators. The Senate had main- 
tained its opposition to the measure for 
seventeen years and had it not been for 
the lobbying of the American Medical 
Association there is no telling how or 
when the lobbying on the other side 
would have been overcome. 

In the House the Pure Food bill was 
carried along with the Meat Inspection 
amendment to the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill and was passed as an out- 
come of the intense feeling that had 
been stirred up throughout the country 
in favor of meat inspection. 

No doubt the extensive lobbying 

5 Ibid., p. 533. 

6 The circumstances surrounding the passage of 
the bill were told by ex-Senator Beveridge of In- 
diana in 1927, shortly before his death, to Mark 
Sullivan: “The Senate was in a jam and public 
feeling had become intense. Aldrich came to me 
one afternoon and said: ‘Tell Heyburn if he asks 
consideration for the Pure Food bill there will be 
noobjection.’ (Some fight was going on between 
us and the Old Guard and this was obviously a 
maneuvre to save something else they thought 
more important. I think perhaps they counted 
on killing the Pure Food bill in the House later 
but I cannot recall certainly.) So I went to 
Heyburn and told him to bring up the Pure Food 
bill instantly and the Old Guard would not block 
him.” (Mark Sullivan, Our Times, p. 534.) 

Also Mark Sullivan reports that Roosevelt 
made a personal appeal to Aldrich, who was per- 
suaded to withdraw his opposition. 
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activities centering around the Pure 
Food bill had much to do in turning the 
attention of Congress to attempts to 
curb the lobby. In 1907 three bills 
were introduced in the House, one to 
prohibit lobbying at the national Cap- 
itol,! one to prevent lobbying at the 
National Capitol in behalf of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce,’ and 
one to prevent the unlawful employ- 
ment of Senators and Representives as 
attorneys.’ Nothing came of the bills, 
but they show clearly the awakening to 
the part influence of lobbyists was 
having in putting through or defeating 
legislation and to the growing feeling 
that their activities, when allowed free 
play, were undesirable. 


Tue Lossy INVESTIGATION or 1913 


Lobbying activities, especially in 
connection with tariff legislation, had 
reached such proportions during the 
sixty-second Congress that President 
Wilson, seeing the lobbyists’ effective 
opposition to bills he sponsored, pointed 
out their effects in a statement to 
the press. Following the President's 


1H. R. No. 25617, 59th Cong. 

2H. R. No. 25767, 59th Cong. 

3H. R. No. 25369, 59th Cong. 

4Statement of President Wilson: “I think 
that the public ought to know the extraordinary 
exertions being made by the lobby in Washing- 
ton to gain recognition for certain alterations of 
the tariff bill. Washington has seldom seen so 
numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a lobby. 
The newspapers are being filled with paid adver- 
tisements calculated to mislead the judgment of 
public men not only, but also the public opinion 
of the country itself. There is every evidence 
that money without limit is being spent to sus- 
tain this lobby and to create an appearance of a 
pressure of public opinion antagonistic to some 
of the chief items of the tariff bill. It is of seri- 
ous interest to the country that the people at 
large should have no lobby and be voiceless in 
these matters, while great bodies of astute men 
seek to create an artificial opinion and to over- 
come the interests of the public for their private 
profit.. It is thoroughly worth the while of the 
people of this country to take knowledge of this 


statement and certain revelations made 
by the New York World, two committees 
of Congress, one from each chamber, 
investigated lobbying activities. 

Extensive lobbying activities were 
discovered. It was found that the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the American Federation of 
Labor were engaged in a violent contro- 
versy with much of the fighting taking 
place around the Capitol. The House 
Investigating Committee found that 
the National Association of Many- 
facturers was interested chiefly in 
three bills which favored labor: that 
limiting the right of workmen to con- 
tract as to the amount of time they 
shall labor, that limiting the power of 
courts of equity to issue the writ of 
injunction, and one providing for the 
exclusion of organized labor from the 
provisions of the Sherman law. Those 
three were the chief measures for oppo- 
sition, but besides those from time to 
time the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers took an interest in work- 
men’s compensation legislation, in- 
dustrial and vocational education, 
merchant marine legislation, the crea- 
tion of a tariff commission, all legisla- 
tion which would permit unionization 
of government employees, and propo- 
sals to prevent the transportation in 
interstate commerce of articles made 
by child labor.’ 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers—In order to effectually 
influence legislation, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers was instru- 
mental in forming an organization 
known as the National Council for 
Industrial Defense, consisting of about 
250 member associations throughout 
the country. It was found that the 
new organization was largely the crea- 


matter. Only public opinion can check and de- 


stroy it. 
5 Report No. 113—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
pp. 15 and 16. 
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tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and in the work per- 
formed the two were practically one. 
The President of the Council testified 
that the National Council for Indus- 
trial Defense was the mouthpiece of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers.' 

The stated purposes of the new or- 
ganization were three-fold: to establish 
and maintain a legislative bureau, a 
legal bureau, and a bureau of pub- 
licity and education. The 
was shown further by the President of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in calling the meeting to form 
the National Council for Industrial 
Defense when he stated that “Con- 
gress will again be in session in a short 
time and it is more essential than ever 
to give the most careful attention to 
federal and state legislation.”* The 
House Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that the National Council for In- 
dustrial Defense was formed and kept 
in existence for two reasons: It enabled 
the centralization for particular work, 
especially political and legislative ef- 
fort in which a number of organiza- 
tions and associations, the National 
Association of Manufacturers chiefly, 
were interested. In the second place, 
through the instrumentality of the 
National Council for Industrial De- 
fense the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other affiliated 
associations were enabled to more con- 
veniently and expeditiously engage in 
political and legislative activities and 
make expenditures which would not 
have been permitted the National 
Association of Manufacturers by the 
terms of its charter under the laws of 
the State of New York.’ 

In order to exert influence to bring 


about the formation of a tariff commis- 
sion the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers called a convention of those 
interested in Indianapolis in 1909. 
Members of Congress were sounded to 
determine their views on the subject 
and verbal invitations were given them 
to attend the Indianapolis Convention. 

At the convention a committee of 
one hundred was appointed and at the 
same time, or shortly thereafter, the 
National Tariff Commission Associa- 
tion was formed. The purpose of the 
Commission was to work for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent tariff com- 
mission. As far as the investigating 
committee discovered, the National 
Association of Manufacturers was the 
chief financial supporter of the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission Association.* 
There can be no doubt that the estab- 
lishment of the Tariff Commission was 
due in large part to the activities of 
the National Tariff Commission Associ- 
ation. 

In order to participate in the election 
of legislators, that “right-minded” 
legislators might be elected, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
was instrumental in forming Working- 
men’s Protective Associations in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. It was 
through these organizations that a 
large part of the political “field work” 
was done, the field work in question 
being the opposition of candidates 
supported by labor. 

An agent of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was charged 
with the promotion of the field work. 
Information was given to show that he 
participated in the election of repre- 
sentatives in many states.’ His chief 
work consisted in proselyting members 
of labor unions along political lines and 
doing it through the use of money.® 

4 Tbid., p. 8. 

5 Ibid., p. 34. 

6 Mulhall in his testimony gives an example of 
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"A good example of how lobbying 
activities on the part of groups turn to 
elections was afforded in a district in 
Maine in 1906 in which Mr. Littlefield 
was a candidate. The two groups 
chiefly interested in the election were 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the American Federation of 
Labor—the latter opposing Littlefield, 
the former giving support. Campaign 
funds were furnished and workers em- 
ployed. Two agents of the National 
Association of Manufacturers per- 
sonally went to the district and took 
part in the contest, one in both the 
nominating campaign and election, the 
other in the election campaign.’ 

The American Federation of Labor.— 
The Committee found that beginning 
with its participation in the Littlefield 
campaign the American Federation of 
Labor started out on a policy of in- 
fluencing the election of legislators 
favorable to its interests. A “bill of 
grievances” drawn up in 1906 reciting 
among other things a belief that Con- 
gress was manifesting indifference to- 
ward legislation which the American 
Federation of Labor was demanding, 
was presented to the President, the 
President pro tem. of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House, threatening 
that, if Congress did not heed, the Fed- 
eration would “appeal to the conscience 
and the support of fellow citizens.” 
Since that time the Federation has 
often given support to its friends in 
election campaigns and today has a 
settled policy for so doing. 

Other forms of lobbying activities 


the kind of political activity he engaged in as 
shown in an election in a New Jersey district. 
The American Federation of Labor sent 75,000 
circulars into the district but the labor workers 
in charge of the circulars were bought off for 
$1,800 to turn over the whole bunch. (Hearings, 
63rd Congress, Ist Session, 1913, p. 2493.) 

1 Report No. 113—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 37. 


were discovered by the House Commit- 
tee. Both the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had used their infly- 
ence in securing appointment of desired 
members to committees. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
through its agents was able to secure 
the appointment of designated mem- 
bers to the sub-committee of the House 
Labor Committee. Five members 
were suggested for appoitment and all 
were appomted.? The Investigating 
Committee found that the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Council for Industrial De- 
fense “felt a deep interest in the per- 
sonnel of the Judiciary and Labor 
Committees” and that “that interest 
was at times evinced by expressions 
from its representatives and offi- 
cials.*, 4, § 


* Report No. 113—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 32. 

* Report No. 118—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 32. 

* A letter from an agent of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers stated that “the most 
important work he (Mulhall) can do here be- 
tween now and the end of this session is to 
strengthen the House Judiciary Committee as 
much as possible and that a direct promise, if it 
can be had, be gotten that Malby and Denby can 
be placed on a special sub-committee for all labor 
bills.” (Report No. 118—68rd Congress, 2nd 
Session, p. 72.) 

5 Two telegrams were introduced during the 
hearings—one from Mulhall to Senator Watson 
stating, “It is extremely important and great 
favor to me if you will wire Speaker to have 
Harry Coudrey placed on Rivers and Harbors 
Committee.” The second telegram was a reply 
by Watson stating in part, ‘‘ Before I left Wash- 
ington I did what I could with Uncle Joe to get 
him to name Dave Coudrey on the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. I do not think he will 
do it. If he does not it will not be any fault of 
mine as I] most earnestly recommended him. I 
did this on your account because you wanted it 
done and I told the Speaker you were interested 
in Coudrey. I therefore tried to impress on him 
that Coudrey should succeed Ellis on that Com- 
mittee.” (Report No. 118—63rd Congress, 2nd 
Session, pp. 72 and 73.) 
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The American Federation of Labor 
was chiefly interested in the personnel 
of the Committee on Labor in the 
House. Influence was used to secure 
the appointment of a desired member 
as Chairman of that Committee during 
the fifty-fourth, sixty-second and sixty- 
third Congresses. All the members 
indorsed for the chairmanship of the 
Committee were appointed.! 

In order to keep in closer touch with 
legislation the agents of the National 
Association of Manufacturers had 
working agreements with House em- 
ployees. The chief page of the House 
was found to be in the employ of the 
agents from 1909 to 1912 and arrange- 
ments had been made with other em- 
ployees. By means of arrangements 
with House employees public docu- 
ments, bills, reports, etc., were ob- 
tained, information was secured as to 
the status of bills before committees, 
the date of hearings was made known, 
advance information as to proposed 
changes in bills was secured, an access 
to members on the floor was obtained, 
and preferences were forthcoming in 
obtaining interviews.” 

Summary of Methods used.—Through 
out the investigations of lobbying activ- 
ities in Washington during that period 
several forms of lobbying stand out. 
Lobbyists were on hand at the Capitol 
using their influence directly upon rep- 
resentatives.* A close watch was kept 
on bills while in committee and on the 
floor by the lobbyists so that they could 
use their influence upon members at 
the proper time. Steps were taken to 
secure desired committee appoint- 
ments and efforts were made to help 
elect or defeat Congressmen. It was 

No. 118—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
Ibid, p. 42. 

* At least one member of Congress was found 
to have accepted money from an agent of the Na- 


(Ibid., p. 


this latter method that the 
lobbyists secured their hold upon Con- 
gressmen to gain for them a sympa- 
thetic ear, when appealed to. : 
Activities of Tariff Lobbyists—All 
lobbyist activities during this period 
were not confined to the struggle be- 
tween the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Activities by other 
lobbyists were especially strong when 
tariff legislation was tothe fore. When 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was under dis- 
cussion the Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association alone had a hundred and 
fifty members in Washington present- 
ing their view to congressional] commit- 
tees. The Home Market Club of 
Boston, an organization formed to pro- 
mote the cause of protection to Amer- 
ican industries, took an active part in 
attempting to influence legislation 
during the discussion of that bill and 
others. The secretary testified that 
sixty members of the club were in 
Washington interested in tariff legis- 
lation while the Payne Aldrich bill was 
being considered, the secretary himself 
being there to, as he said, “handle re- 
quests for information.” Besides at- 
tempting to influence legislation in 
Washington the club did extensive 
work in attempting to mold public 
opinion favorable to protection. A 
magazine was published and the secre- 
tary estimated that in twenty-five 
years more than 100,000,000 circulars 
had been sent out, some of the circulars 
going to newspapers and magazines, 
public libraries, college reading rooms, 
and material was furnished to debaters 
and speakers when opportunities af- 
forded.® 
The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers had its lobby at the 
Capitol, chiefly interested in raising 
‘ Report No. 113—€3rd Congress, 2nd Session, 


p. 2259. 
5 Ibid, pp. 2293-98. 
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the duty on woolen goods from 35 per 
cent to 50 per cent. Their activities 
were centered chiefly around the li- 
nance Committee of the Senate, send- 


_ing remonstrances to the Committee, 


and making personal appeals to mem- 
bers. The wool manufacturers were 
opposed by the importers who had 
their lobby in Washington striving to 
keep the duty as it was.! 

The sugar lobby was active at the 
Capitol. Former Senator Charles §. 
Thomas of Colorado in speaking of the 
sugar lobby complained that, “I have 
been a United States Senator only 
a few months, but the larger part of 
my time has been spent in warding off 
approaches and attacks of those public 
spirited citizens who have been at- 
tempting to influence my acts as a 
Senator by the ostentatious parade of 
manufactured public sentiment.’’? 
The head of the beet sugar men testi- 
fied before the lobby investigating 
committee that he had maintained 
headquarters in Washington for twenty- 
three years from which he had kept 
an eye on Congress. During his activ- 
ities he had fought the Cuban Reci- 
procity bill, the annexation of Hawaii, 
the Wilson tariff bill of 1894, the Ding- 
ley bill of 1897, and the Payne Aldrich 
bill that admitted 300,000 tons of 
sugar free from the Philippines. One 
of his agents with a salary of $15,000 
inspired petitions to Congress and in- 
duced public men to write letters in- 
dorsing his viewpoint and claimed to 
have prepared the sugar paragraphs in 
the Republican textbook of 1912. 
Another agent, drawing a salary of 
$10,000, conducted the publicity work 
and acquired some reputation as a beet 
sugar statistician and expert. He 
called his office a research bureau and 
claimed to have the “finest sugar li- 

1 Report No. 113-63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 


pp. 2340-43. 
2 World’s Work, September 1913, p. 540. 


brary in the world.” A pamphlet 
entitled “Sugar at a Glance” was pre- 
pared by him and he succeeded in hay. 
ing it printed as a Senate document and 
claimed to have had 320,000 copies 
franked through the mails. 

The Hawaiian Cane Sugar Growers 
maintained headquarters in Washing- 
ton with a $10,000 a year secretary 
conducting activities. A daily sugar 
bulletin was sent to members of Con- 
gress, members of the Cabinet, and the 
President. The organization resorted 
to spreading propaganda to influence 
Congressmen, specializing in sending 
material to the country press. Boiler 
plate material and mimeographed edi- 
torials, known as canned editorials, 
were sent to the newspapers ready 
to print. 

Senator Thomas found himself the 
center of attack by the beet sugar 
interests because he was a member of 
the Finance Committee and by win- 
ning him and another Senator the 
tariff provision could be defeated be- 
cause the Democratic majority in the 
Senate was so small. In the election 
campaign in which Thomas was elected 
he asserted that the beet sugar inter- 
ests supported Waterman, General 
Counsel for the Great Western Sugar 
Company, and that “Sugar at a 
Glance” was scattered all over the 
state at government expense.’, ¢ 

While the tariff bill was under dis- 
cussion telegrams and letters from 

* Worlds’ Work, September 1918, p. 542. 

When Thomas went to Washington, accord- 
ing to his statement, the first to go to see him was 
the President of the Great Western Sugar Com- 
pany, who said, “‘Now I am not going to make 
any bones over saying that we didn’t want you 
as Senator, but you’re elected, and why can’t we 
talk this over? We cannot submit toa reductionof 
more than 25 per cent.”” Then followed calls by 
Charles Boetcher of the Great Western Sugar 
Company, Mr. Oxnard, Mr. Ballou, Mr. Palmer, 
Ex-Governor Carter of Hawaii and the rep- 
resentatives of Porto Rico. (Worlds’ Work, 
September 1913, p. 545.) 
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Colorado poured in asking his support 
to protect the beet sugar industry. 
The sugar interests he said got after 
banks, insurance companies, cham- 
bers of commerce, commercial clubs, 
real estate exchanges, clearing houses, 
trust companies, milling and elevator 
companies, and hotels, to join in the 
fight. The Denver Clearing House, 
according to his statement sent notices 
to local banks to join in the protest. 
One hundred and forty-eight letters of 
an identical nature were received from 
banks. The most of the letters in op- 
position, said Thomas, were neatly 
typewritten letters—those for the 
schedule were scratched in long hand 
on post cards, ete.! 

Senator Thomas secured a copy of 
a letter which the Great Western Sugar 
Company wrote to all its employees 
asking them to write to Thomas to have 
“free sugar in three years” struck 
from the tariff bill, the letter telling 
them some of the plants would have 
to close if the bill passed. The em- 
ployees were asked to notify their de- 
partment heads when they had done 
so. A model letter was given for the 
employees to copy and they were re- 
quested to state if they were Demo- 
crats because a letter from a Demo- 
crat in this case would carry weight.? 

Letters would come in batches, said 
Thomas, from one town one day, an- 
other the next day, showing that a 
sugar agent went from town to town.’ 


Water Power Lossyists 


The attention of Congress was called 
to the water power lobby by Con- 
gressman Smith of Minnesota in 1916. 


1 World’s Work, September 1913, p. 542. 

2 Ibid., p. 545. 

* A dozen telegrams were received hy Thomas 
during one day with the same wording urging 
him to vote for open debate on the sugar tariff. 
All were addressed to Charles H. Thomas when 
his middle initial was “‘S.” 


Lobbying activities at that time had as 
their target the Shields and Myers 
bill which authorized the Secretary of 
War to grant permits for the building 
of dams and power plants on navi- 
gable streams. According to Con- 
gressman Smith lobbyists for several 
companies were at work.‘ 

The Water Power Development As- 
sociation was formed in New York 
City to concentrate the activities of 
organizations interested in power legis- 
lation and according to Smith’s state- 
ment started its career by hiring as its 
publicity agent the principal publicity 
man from the office of Secretary Lane 
oftheInterior Department. For 
tary a man was chosen who had 
assistant secretary for the Cleveland 
and Buffalo Chambers of Commerce 
and the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce. He was successful in get- 
ting a number of commercial clubs 
throughout the country to indorse the 
Shields and Myers bill and to have the 
resolutions forwarded to Congress. 
According to Smith’s statement the 
resolutions which came in were identi- 
cally the same from Raleigh, N. C.; 
Salt Lake City; Carbondale, Pa.; El 
Paso, Texas; Rome, Ga., and other 
places. 

Besides the work among commercial 
organizations throughout the country 
the Association gave attention to the 
newspapers. Manuscripts were sent 


_to the leading newspapers and were 


extensively published. The Associa- 
tion, according to its statement, dis- 
covered that the smaller country papers 
could not afford to set the type for 
articles on general subjects and would 


_ ‘Among the companies having lobbyists in 
Washington according to his statement were 
Stone and Webster, Utah Power Co., Aluminum 
Company of America, Westinghouse interests, 
Du Pont interests, American Cyanimid Co., and 
the General Electric Co. Congressional Record, 
Vol. 58, Ist Session, p. 12646. 
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not do so, and so accordingly when the 
American Press Association made the 
Water Power Development Associa- 
tion a proposition to send general 
articles on water power to the country 
newspapers in the form of boiler plate 
matter, the proposal was accepted and 
a contract was made to furnish such 
service. The service to the news- 
papers was free to any who accepted.' 
Some of the material sent out was 
editorial material. It was in plate 
form and could be used without change 
or as the basis of editorials. Some of 
the editorials which were published, 
said Smith, were subsequently collected 
and mailed to Congressmen as reprints 
as though they had originated at the 
place where they were published. 


Dye Emparco Lossyists 


Extensive lobbying was under way 
during the discussion of the dye em- 
bargo provision in 1921. Senator King 
called it “‘the most brazen and offensive 
of those appearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee in the last few 
years.” Senator Simmons asserted 
that “never before in all the history 
of legislation since I have been here 
has there been such a powerful lobby 
around this Capitol as came here in 
support of the dye embargo provision. 
. . They swarmed the corridors,” 
he said, “‘they forced themselves into 
the private offices of Senators, they 
hung around the doors of the Senate 
Chamber, they could not be shaken off, 
they yielded to no rebuff, they pre- 
vailed with the Finance Committee.” 

According to Senator King’s state- 
ment facts were misrepresented, profits 
concealed and monopolistic operations 
hidden. The threat was made against 
Senator Moses, said Senator King, that 
if he did not fall in line reprisals would 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 53, 1st Session, 
p. 12646. 
2 Ibid., p. 12806. 


be taken against Leonard Wood whose 
political interests Moses was looking 
after. The American Dye Institute, 
said Senator King, was shown to have 


expended more than $104,000 from: 


January 1, 1920 to December 30 of the 
same year, and had admitted that more 
than $70,000 was charged to legislative 
expense.* The Committee of the Sen- 
ate which investigated the dye lobby 
found that besides direct lobbying 
extensive indirect lobbying had been 
carried on. 

The Chemical Foundation was chiefly 
active in carrying on the indirect lobby- 
ing activities. The activities had for 
their purpose the creation of favorable 
opinion throughout the country out of 
which would result the right kind of 
representatives being sent to legislative 
bodies and out of which manifestations 
from the people would be made to 
legislators favorable to the chemical 
interests. 

The Chemical Foundation in its 
educational work stressed three points: 
the relation of chemistry to national 
defense, the relation of chemistry to 
medicine, and the relation of chemistry 
to agriculture. To further the first of 
those purposes various sums of money 
were contributed to the National Re- 
search Council to enable research to be 
done showing the place of chemicals 
in warfare. To promote the second 
purpose a statement was circulated 
broadly which was obtained from the 
Chemical Society of America entitled 
“The Future Independence and Prog- 
ress of American Medicine in the Age 
of Chemistry.”* Plans were under- 
way for showing the relation of chemis- 
try to agriculture at the time of the in- 
vestigation, but nothing had been done 
except that copies of a book on Creative 


’ New York Times, September 11, 1921. 

‘U.S. Senate Hearings, Sub-Comm. of Comm. 
on Jud., 67th Cong., 2nd Session, p. 407. 

5 Ibid., p. 407. 
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Chemistry were sent to agricultural 
agents who traveled about the country. 

Creative Chemistry by Slosson was a 
book on chemistry which according to 
the head of the Chemical Foundation 
so well expressed their viewpoint that 
they undertook to secure distribution 
of the book. An agreement was made 
with the Century Company to forego 
their profit on the book and also a 
similar arrangement with the author 
which enabled the books to be turned 
over to the Chemical Foundation for 
82 cents a volume. The Foundation 
then went to work making free dis- 
tribution of the book and in all 73,867 
copies were sent out. The book went, 
as has been stated above, to agricul- 
tural agents traveling throughout the 
country, and besides to chambers of 
commerce, congressmen and senators, 
consumers, business men, drug and 
chemical manufacturers, 6,000 edu- 
cators of the country, to leading pro- 
fessors and tutors in colleges, to all the 
trustees of every university in America, 
to every library in America, to all news- 
paper editors, paint and oil manu- 
facturers, paper mills, prominent wom- 
en, all the Rotary clubs, to 7,533 
students of chemistry in the uni- 
versities, to the tanners, teachers’ 
associatiors, textile manufacturers, and 
women’s clubs. Under the auspices of 
the Boy Scout Association, 14,848 
copies were sent to every boy scout 
master in America with a letter of direc- 
tions from their own headquarters 
requesting that they read the book to 
the 525,000 boy scouts. A letter was 
sent with each copy of Creative Chemis- 
try to stir up interest, to get up cor- 
respondence, and to keep the subject 
alive. It was soon found, said the head 
of the Foundation, that interest in- 
creased about four-fold.! 


'U. S. Senate Hearings, Sub-Comm. of 
ese gee on Jud., 67th Cong., 2nd Session, pp. 397 
405. 


The Foundation had made a survey 
of ten states to determine what public- 
ity was being given to their viewpoint 
and intended to do likewise in the rest 
of the states. Their plan was to have 
a local committee working through 
the state legislature and the univer- 
sities of each state in developing the 
matter.” 

Further propaganda work was done 
by the American Dyes Institute. A 
book was prepared on the relation of 
the dye industry to national defense 
entitled World Disarmament and the 
Master Key Industry, and 800 copies 
were distributed to persons generally 
including senators and _ representa- 
tives.* 

The President of the Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association joined 
in the work by developing the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society news service 
supported from funds of the American 
Chemical Society and sent out 800 to 
900 bulletins to the newspapers on the 
subject of chemistry.‘ 

It is not contended here that all this 
propaganda work was for the sole 
purpose of obtaining a dye embargo. 
According to the testimony of the head 
of the Chemical Foundation it was the 
plan of that organization “to solicit 
public support until they had taught 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country the theory and necessity in 
their lives and in the life of the country 
of the development of organic chem- 
istry in all its branches.”* The im- 
portance of the development of organic 
chemistry was stressed and an embargo 
on dyes was put forward as an im- 
portant step in that development. 

It is known that an absolute 
embargo was not obtained. The em- 
bargo provision was stricken out in 


2 Tbid., p. 410. 
3 [bid., p. 455. 
[bid., p. 555. 
5 [bid., p. 411. 
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conference under orders from the 
House of Representatives. In ex- 
plaining the failure of the embargo 
provision Mr. Barrett said: ‘The 
Chemical Foundation which has been 
declared to be one of the many aliases 
adopted for prudential reasons by a 
certain powder company, made the 
blunder of bringing a great inter- 
national lawyer to argue their case 
before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and didn’t take the precaution 
to conceal from the public the fact that 
he had received an enormous fee for 
his services. Were it not for a few 
determined men in the House who 
succeeded in recommitting the tariff 
measure to the conference with in- 
structions to strike out the embargo 
the lobby would have been successful.”’' 


LoBBYING ON THE ForpNEY McCum- 
BER TariFF BILL 


A tariff bill is a signal for lobbyists 
to géther-in Washington. When the 
Fordney McCumber bill was being 
debated lobbying, according to Senator 
Simmons, was rampant. “Never be- 
fore in the history of legislation,’ he 
said, “had lobbyists been so busy.” 
Lobbyists did their work in the Senate 
Office Building, where the bill was 
largely rewritten as it came from the 
House. The Senate Office Building, 
according to Simmons’ statement, was 
filled with lobbyists. The list of men, 
he said, who appeared before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate to 
lobby for higher sugar rates was 
practically a who’s who of the sugar 
business in the United States and 
Cuba. The beet and cane sugar men 
joined hands and secured a higher rate. 

Senator McKellar stated that when 
that tariff bill was under discussion 
“the lobbyists were so thick they were 
constantly falling over one another.” 


1 Charles S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in W ashing- 
ton, p. 30. 


The Fordney-McCumber law, he said, 
was perhaps the greatest achievement 
ever accomplished by any lobby in 
Washington.’ 

According to this statement there 
was scarcely a manufactured article or 
raw product that did not have a special 
lobby in Washington. “They made 
life a burden,” he said, “to the mem. 
bers of the Committee having tariff 
duties in charge and indeed to practi- 
cally all Senators and Representatives. 
They saw members of the Committee 
in their homes, in hotels, on the streets, 
in the reception room of the Senate and 
House, wherever they could find a 
member of that Committee.” He said 
he had seen the corridors leading to the 
Finance Committee room of the Senate 
so filled with lobbyists that it was 
almost impossible for an outside Sen- 
ator to get to the committee room? 
In that tariff he attested the represent- 
atives of the interests virtually fixed 
their own rates. It is common knowl- 
edge, he said, that ex-Senator Lippett 
of Rhode Island had a big part in 
fixing the cotton schedule, and that 
Mr. Littauer of New York helped to 
make the glove rates. “The lobbies of 
the interests,” asserted Senator Me- 
Kellar, “in my judgment were more 
powerful in accomplishing the results 
than were the representatives of the 
people.” The Fair Tariff League as- 
serted that an important member of 
the Home Market Club in Boston 
‘wrote with his lead pencil in Washing- 
ton substantially every line of the 
cotton schedule in the Fordney bill.” ¢ 


LOBBYING FOR THE MELLON Tax PLAN 


An extensive lobby was conducted 
supporting the Mellon tax plan. Sen- 
ator La Follette asserted that “never 


2 Congressional Record, Vol. 65, 1st Session, p. 
5798. 

Jbid., p. 5798. 

4 Tbid., p. 6080. 
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before in the history of tax legislation 
was there such an expensive, wide- 
spread, or misleading propaganda as 
that for the Mellon plan.” Repre- 
sentative Collier attested that “during 
the time I have been a member of the 
House I have seen many attempts to 
put through legislation by a nation- 
wide propaganda, but never can I 
recall an instance when the propaganda 
was conducted on so large a scale as in 
the efforts to pass the Mellon plan, and 
never before have I known the propa- 
gandists to start before anyone had 
knowledge of what was in the bill. 

It was asserted in debate in the 
House of Representatives that the bill 
was written in Wall Street and sub- 
mitted to Secretary Mellon, by whom 
it was revised with the assistance of 
Ogden Mills of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and others. 

Various methods of propaganda were 
resorted to. Letters and telegrams 
poured in upon Congressmen’s desks. 
It was maintained in the House that 
$70,000,000 of the $330,000,000 re- 
duction was for the removal of taxes on 
theatre admissions and movie taxes in 
order to open that avenue for spreading 
propaganda.* It was also contended 
in the House that the Literary Digest 
expended $300,000 for postage alone 
to obtain and publish the opinions of 
15,000,000 voters with reference to the 
Mellon plan, but in reality to place in 
the hands of those voters a circular 
letter which was nothing more nor less 
than an argument for the Mellon 


plan.‘ 
LosBYISTs FOR THE RAILROADS 


Lobbyists were active when the 
Esch-Cummins Transportation bill 


1 The Facts, p. 80. 

* Congressional Record, Vol. 65, 1st Session, p. 
2490. 
* Ibid., p. 657. 
4 Ibid., p. 2535. 


was to the fore. At the head of the 
lobbying activities was the representa- 
tive of the Association of Railway 
Executives. Mr. Barrett is authority 
for the statement that that representa- 
tive admits that the success of the bill 
can be ascribed to his genius of argu- 
ment and direction.® 

However, there were other influences 
at work. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States considers that it 
was one of the chief forces in putting 
through the measure. A referendum * 
was taken by the Chamber, results of 
which showed that the Chamber of 
Commerce advocated remedial rail- 
road legislation very similar to that 
adopted in the Transportation Act. 
The Chamber advocated among other 
things that “roads should be returned 
to corporate operation as soon as 
remedial legislation can be enacted, 
that there should be permission for 
consolidation in the public interest 
with prior approval by government 
authority in a limited number of com- 
peting companies, and that there 
should be a statutory rule providing 
that rates in each traffic section shall 
yield an adequate return on a fair 
value of the property as determined by 
public authority.” 

When the bill was under considera- 
tion Congressman Esch asserted, “ You 
can’t ignore these groups.” Three 
men had come into Esch’s office 
representing the owners of twenty 
billion dollars worth of railroad securi- 
ties. 
The campaign for the passage of the 
Esch-Cummins law was said by La 
Follette to have cost the railroads 
$3,000,000. In the hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate it was found that an 


5 Charles S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in Washing- 
ton, p. 53. 


8 Infra., p. 35. 
7 Referendum No. 28, submitted June 9, 1919, 
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assessment of $1,600,000 was levied by 
the Association of Railway Executives 
in October, 1919. 


Women Lossy ror THE SHEPPARD- 
Towner Act 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs lobbied for the Sheppard-Towner 
Act. The head of the Federation said 
that Congressmen who wanted to de- 
feat it hesitated before their demands. 
In 1921 Senator Kenyon asserted that 
“there has certainly been a lobby here 
ever since I can remember for the 
Alabama Power Company, the Muscle 
Shoals, and possibly the Cyanimid 
Company.” 


Coat Lopsyists 


During the sixty-sixth Congress 
when restrictive legislation for coal 
companies was in Congress the Whole- 
sale Coal Dealers Association and the 
National Coal Dealers Association 
became very active in attempting to 
defeat the legislation. The representa- 
tives of those companies were instru- 
mental in bringing a great many 
witnesses to Washington, so many, it 
is said, that it was impossible to get 
through the hearings during the life of 
that Congress. 


LosBBYISTS FOR THE PACKERS 


The American Meat Packers, during 
the sixty-sixth Congress, became active 
in helping to bring about the failure of 
the Packers Control bill. When the 
bill failed to pass, said Mr. Barrett, 
the representative of the American 
Meat Packers admitted that the effici- 
ency displayed by his organization 
was responsible for its untimely de- 
mise.* 

1 Hearings before Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, April 4, 1924, p. 224. 

2 Congressional Record, Vol. 60, p. 1243. 

3 Charles S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in W ashing- 
ton, p. 58. 


Tue Farmers’ Lopspy 


During the sixty-ninth Congress 


Representative Haugen admitted that 
his bill was drafted in conference with 
the representatives of the farmers and 
that the bill was almost entirely 
written by farmers. “They are here,” 
he said, “they have been here all 
winter.” 4 

The strength of the farm lobby was 
shown by the fact that the Committee 
on Agriculture requested the farm 
lobbyists in Washington to file a 
signed statement with the Committee 
asking that the levying and collecting 
of an equalization fee on all commodi- 
ties be deferred for two years before 
they amended the bill in that way. 
One of the representatives, Mr. Peek, 
promised the Democratic members of 
Congress from the farm states that 
should they refuse to vote for the 
Tincher measure his organization 
would back them up—meaning of 
course when they stood for reélection.§ 


Lossy Seexine Repeat or FEDERAL 
Estate Tax 


The story of the extensive lobby to 
repeal the federal estate tax is still 
fresh in mind. More than 150 dele- 
gates, including official delegates from 
each of the 48 states, descended upon 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. There were delegates from 
about thirty state legislatures, eight 
governors, delegates from trade organi- 
zations, taxpayers’ associations, ex- 
change clubs, chambers of commerce, 
bankers’ associations, and _ others. 
Representative Rainey, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
denounced the lobbying activities, 
calling it the most expensive lobby he 
had encountered, and ordered an 


‘Congressional Record, Vol. 67, 69th Cong., 
Ist Session, p. 8236. 
5 Ibid., p. 8234. 
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investigation to determine who was 
paying for the drive. Witnesses ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee for two days, and as a re- 
sult evidence was obtained that the 
American Taxpayers League and the 
American Bankers League were behind 
the movement.! Evidence was given 
that the pay-off men of the Council of 
State Legislatures had $50,000 in 
hundred dollar bills and paid off those 
hired to be in Washington to make the 
demonstration before the Ways and 
Means Committee. Oregon men ob- 
tained $3500; $700 was paid to one 
man from Arizona; the South Dakota 
men got $500. Some of the money to 
finance the movement was obtained by 
subscription. The Committee discov- 
ered that $100,000 of the fund had 
come from a single source in Montana.” 


Tue NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
INSTITUTE AND THE Escu-CuMMINS 
Law 


A lobby was formed to spread 
propaganda to save the Esch-Cummins 
Act from repeal by the 1924 Congress. 
A Bureau of Research was organized 
under the name of the National 
Transportation Institute to spend not 
less than $1,000,000 within the follow- 
ing year in defending the law. A 
governing board of forty-four members 
was made up composed of four mem- 
bers from each of eleven industries: 
banking, forestry, insurance, manu- 
facturing, mining, trade, highway 
transportation, railroad transportation, 
marine transportation, and agriculture. 

The plan included the maintenance 
of a salaried representative in each 
state to address chambers of commerce 
civic clubs, school children, and to 
become personally acquainted with the 
principal newspaper publishers. The 
state representative was also to serve 


1 New York Times, Nov. 9, 1997. 
2 Ibid., Nov. 15, 1997. 


as a distributing agency for propaganda 
from the national headquarters. 


In explaining the reasons for forming 
such an organization the author of the 
plan, Bird M. Robinson, said that 
raflroads are practically helpless in a 
political campaign. Public opinion is 
such, he said, that it will not permit 
them to participate in the election of 
officials while other organizations— 
radicals—may publicly or privately 
participate.* 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States took a hand in preserving 
the Esch-Cummins Act. As a result 
of a referendum submitted March 22, 
1924, it resolved that “‘the important 
principles of the Act should be con- 
tinued without change until there has 
been further experience.” * And in its 
annual meeting in 1922 a resolution 
was drawn up endorsing the Act of 1920 
and maintaining that it should be kept 
as it was until further experience under 
more normal conditions could be had. 


LosppyinGc ACTIVITIES OF THE ANTI- 
SaLoon LEAGUE 


An extensive study has appeared 
showing among other things the lobby- 
ing activities of the Anti-Saloon League 
and the United States Brewers Associa- 
tion, much of the material upon which 
the study was based coming from the 
files of those two organizations.® 

The Anti-Saloon League carried on 
lobbying activities not only at the 
National Capitol, but also cast its 
influence in the state legislatures. Its 
lobbying activities were not all centered 
around legislative halls, for among the 
several forms of lobbying used it put 
the method of controlling elections 
first. And in order to control elections 
it considered “the foundation of vic- 


* Labor, March 24, 1923. 

4 Referendum No. 43, March 22, 1924. 
5 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics. 

Ibid., p. 116. 
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tory is the average public sentiment 
which the League helps to educate in 
years of faithful and often unnoticed 
service.” ! 

The hold which the League had upon 
members of legislatures was derived 
in large measure from the power which 
it had over elections. Space does not 
permit a full account of the League's 
activities in controlling legislation. 
For such an account the reader is 
advised to go to Odegard’s study. 

A national legislative office was 
opened in Washington in 1899 and has 
had a continuous existence. The office 
looked after the introduction of bills, 
watching bills after they had been in- 
troduced, lobbied before committees 
and among Congressmen, arranged for 
hearings in behalf of measures, directed 
the sending of petitions and personal 
communications to members, and used 
other methods.’ 

An example of the watchfulness of 
the League was shown after the Hep- 
burn bill affecting interstate shipment 
of liquor was introduced in 1902. 
“The bill was sleeping in the Judiciary 
Committee,” said Mr. Dinwiddie, 
“when at our request Mr. Littlefield 
of Maine, who had successfully led our 
forces in the House in the Anti-Canteen 
struggle in 1900, had it referred to the 
sub-committee of which he was chair- 
man and secured its unanimous recom- 
mendation by the full committee by 
whom it was... favorably consid- 
ered and was reported to the House.” * 

Another example was afforded dur- 
ing the sixtieth Congress when the 
League was accused “of attempting to 
smother Congress with letters on an 
endless chain plan.” * The Littlefield 

1 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 116. 

2 Ibid., pp. 127-8. 

3 Congressional Record, 57th Congress, 2nd 
Session, pp. 1327-59. Peter Odegard, Pressure 
Politics, p. 133. 

4Journal Pittsfield, Mass., May 16, 1908. 
Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 135. 


bill, regulating interstate shipment of 
liquor into dry states, was before the 
sub-committee of the Committee on 
Judiciary, of which sub-committee 
Littlefield was chairman. It was be- 
lieved that a favorable report could be 
obtained if sufficient pressure were kept 
on the Judiciary Committee. Mr, 
Nicholson revealed that “Mr. Little- 
field attends all sessions of the commit- 
tee and has virtually tied up all other 
legislation before that body.” § 


The bombardment by. the League 


kept up during the sixty-second Con- 
gress. Senator Kenyon had intro- 
duced an interstate shipment bill and 
was pressing its adoption. The liquor 
lobby at the Capitol reported that 
“every state in the union had its tem- 
perance workers on hand to encourage 
by their presence Senators Kenyon, 
McCumber and Sanders in their efforts 
to convince by prepared arguments the 
other members of the Senate that the 
bill should be passed. . . . Your Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that both the 
Kenyon-Webb bill and Jones-Work 
bills are in danger of passage on account 
of the whip hand the Anti-Saloon 
League seems to be holding over the 
heads of the members of Congress.” ® 

The wets were also keeping up their 
end of the lobbying. The drys during 
the sixty-second Congress pointed out 
that “for months every member’s mail 
has been flooded by the voluminous 
briefs of the Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Association, the Model License League, 
the Liberty League, and every organ- 
ization in the liquor business in the 
country, warning us that this legisla- 
tion is unconstitutional.’ 

It was concerning legislation pro- 


5 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 136. 

Report of Congressional Committee of 
National Liquor League, Jan. 21, 1918. Peter 
Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 142. 

7 Congressional Record, 63rd Congress, 8rd 
Session, p. 2835. 
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hibiting interstate shipments of liquor 
into dry territory and the submission 
of the Eighteenth Amendment that the 
dry lobby centered its activities. How- 
ever, there had been enacted a long list 
of temperance legislation showing the 
continued effectiveness of the League 
in influencing legislation.! 

Lobbying by the League assumed 
gigantic proportions when the question 
of submission of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment came up. The campaign was 
launched at the National Convention 
of the League in 1918. Following the 
convention a council of one hundred, 
later the National Temperance Coun- 
cil, was organized with the aim of unit- 
ing the outstanding temperance or- 
ganizations. At the same time a com- 
mittee of one thousand men with a 

1 Beginning in 1901, the League claimed credit 
for the following laws: Army Canteen Law, 
1901; a law providing for saloon substitutes at 
army posts, 1902; Act of March 3, 1903, pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor at im- 
migration stations; Soldiers’ Home Canteen 


Law, 1905; an amendment to the Internal 


Revenue Act of December 24, 1872, requiring a 
certified copy of the lists of payers of internal 
revenue taxes to assist state prosecution of anti- 
liquor law breakers, June 21, 1906; Oklahoma 
prohibition, 1906; prohibition enforcement in 
the Indian Territory, 1906; an anti-liquor code 
for Alaska, 1909; appropriations for law enforce- 
ment in Alaska, 1908; prohibiting use of mails 
for carrying intoxicating liquors, 1908; laws to 
enable Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas to 
arrange for effective measures against liquor 
sellers’ resorting to islands created by changes 
in the course of the Mississippi River, 1909; 
Penal Code amendments regulating C.O.D. 
shipments of liquor, 1909; recognition of and 
participation in the International Congresses 
Against Alcoholism, beginning 1911; The Webb- 
Kenyon Law, 1913; anti-liquor law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Jones-Works bill), 1917; 
war-time liquor legislation, 1917-18; prohibition 
for Hawaii, 1918; war-time prohibition, 1918; 
national prohibition (in effect 1920); enforce- 
ment legislation—viz. Volstead Act and sup- 
plementary legislation.— American Patriot; May 
and June, 1916; Proceedings of the Nineteenth 
Convention of the Anti-Saloon League, 1919, pp. 
235-54. Peter Odegard,' Pressure Politics, pp. 
129 and 130. 


committee of the same size appointed 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was to march to the Capitol and 
present to both houses of Congress the 
submission resolution. The commit- 
tee of four thousand met in Washing- 
ton, December 10, 1913, and presented 
its resolution to Senator Sheppard and 
Congressman Hobson who introduced 
it in their respective chambers.” 

The resolutions did not fare as the 
League wished in the Senate and Con- 
gress was “all but buried in an ava- 
lanche of communications from the 
people back home. The wires were 
hot with messages.” A partial list of 
endorsed petitions contained the names 
of 9,296 organizations with a total 
membership of 3,358,586. In the 
House during the debate on Hobson’s 
resolution long slips of paper containing 
the names of over 6,000,000 petitioners 
hung from the balconies and on both 
sides of the speaker’s chair were numer- 
ous charts showing the progress of 
prohibition.‘ 

When defeated for the Senatorship 
in Alabama, Hobson assumed the 
leadership of the dry ‘forces and the 
many sided methods of influencing 
legislation which the drys took up are 
shown in Hobson’s Grand Strategy of 
the Fight.’ 

2 Peter Odegard, Pressure Polities, p. 151. 

3 Ibid., p. 153. 

4 Ibid., p. 158. 

5 Make general use of the government frank 
in sending out dry speeches and other documents. 

Request all papers and periodicals to decline 

liquor advertisements, and see that the friends 
of temperance back up the request. 
Pron the enfranchisement of women every- 
Incorporate in the campaign the adult Sunday 
School, Christian Endeavor, Epworth League 
and others, and assign them specific duties. 

Call the Salvation Army into action. 

Make the coming year noted in religious his- 
‘tory for revivals and turn their full force into 
the liquor fight. 

Organize special sections for labor unions, 
foreign voters and business men. 
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The power of the Anti-Saloon League 
lobby was never better illustrated than 
when the Lever food contro! bil! was 
before Congress. Along with the con- 
trol of food products the bill included 
beer and wine. President Wilson, 
foreseeing a long filibuster on the bill 
if beer and wine were included ap- 
pealed to the League by means of a 
letter to the Legislative Committee in 
the name of patriotism to consent to 
striking out beer and wine from the 
bill. Consent was given by the League 
and the bill passed.! 

The League kept up its heavy bom- 
bardment of Senators and Representa- 
tives until it saw the resolution for 
submission of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment to the states safely passed in both 
houses. Wheeler from his customary 


Make the amendment the sole ultimate ob- 
jective. “We control or can contro! in forty 
states, therefore this method absolutely insures 
our final victory. . . .” 

Give the states equal and joint power with 
Congress in the matter of enforcement. This 
will provide against any claim of disturbing the 
balance of power between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states. 

Stress the fact that the amendment is confined 
to sale and touches nothing relating to use. . . . 
Never relax in cutting all liquor’s connections 
with moral forces, “Personal Liberty,’ the 
“Sanctity of the Home,” “Home Rule,” 
“States’ Rights,” .. . “keeping liquor always 
in its sordid nakedness of drugging and destroy- 
ing humanity for filthy lucre.”’ 

Develop local fights so as to produce the best 
effect upon the national field. Furious on- 
slaughts in such enemy citadels as New York 
and Pennsylvania will seriously cripple the aid 
that would otherwise be given to liquor forces 
in pivotal states and districts. 

The amendment is to be the paramount issue 
in all future national elections. 

Oppose all candidates who fail to give a public 
pledge endorsing the amendment. 

Require a similar pledge of candidates for any 
county or state convention or delegates to any 
national convention. 

Take the offensive everywhere. Attack! 
Attack! Attack! (Peter Odegard, Pressure Poli- 
tics, pp. 157 and 158.) 

1 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 169. 


place in the Senate gallery kept his eye 
on the Senate as it debated and passed 
the resolution. When the resolution 
came to a vote in the House the Wagh- 
ington Times commented that if 9 
secret ballot could be taken making it 
impossible for the Anti-Saloon League 
to punish disobedience, the resolution 
would not pass.” 

A good summary of the League’s 
activities in legislative halls was given 
by Wayne Wheeler when he set forth 
rules for effective lobbying which were 
derived from his fifteen years of lobby- 
ing experience. The methods he ree- 
ommended were: 


(1) The League should make every effort 
to see that the committees to which tem- 
perance legislation is referred are friendly, 
It is best to have a regular committee, since 
a special committee may be packed hos- 
tilely. 

(2) The bill should be introduced early 
in the session. During the closing days 
each member has some pet measures and it 
is harder to get a fair consideration. The 
bill should be introduced first in the House 
. . . the Senate being more conservative. 

(8) The introducer should be an able 
representative, with few enemies, one skilled 
in the procedural mysteries, who knows the 
bill from A to Z. 

(4) The bill should not be extreme. Do 
not be “‘whole hog or none.” 

(5) Hearings should be promptly held 
and well attended by representative people 
from the entire state, and from different 
walks of life. 

(6) Temperance bills should, if possible, 
be made a special order at least ten days 
after they are reported. 

(7) As for the liquor lobby “‘all that is 
needed is to throw the light in upon them 
and let the legislature and the people know 
what they are doing.” 

(8) The League should take no official 
stand on other measures. 

(9) “Petition in boots” and letters and 
telegrams from constituents are often a 
determining factor. 


? Ibid., p. 173. 
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(10) The day of the third reading is the 
day of crisis. Advocates from all parties 
should speak for the bill to shut off the cry 

partisan measure. The gal- 
leries should be crowded with spectators, 
but demonstrations against the opponents 
of the bill should be discouraged. A yea 
and nay vote should be demanded on each 
important question. Effort should bemade 
to prevent amendments. An amended 
bill means a conference committee, and 
conference committees are dangerous, 
unless the leaders of the houses are tem- 
perance men.' 

Although the League felt that its 
lobbying work at the national or state 
capitols was very important it felt that 
its work in influencing the election of 
favorable legislators was of greater 
importance. And that latter method 
it emphasized and used continuously. 

A good example of the League’s work 
in influencing elections was shown 
when the Hobson resolution was before 
Congress. A special campaign com- 
mittee was appointed in June, 1914, 
which through the local organizations 
kept in touch with the political situa- 
tion in every part of the country. 
Candidates were supported or opposed 
according to their records. The 
shrewdness of its work was shown by 
the fact that it refrained from partici- 
pating in campaigns where victory 
seemed impossible and concentrated its 
activities where there was hope of win- 
ning. Candidates were supported by 
sending out speakers or sending enor- 
mous quantities of campaign literature 
into the district in question.? 

After the League had won its victory 
to have the amendment submitted to 
the state legislatures it then turned its 
attention upon those bodies. Within 
fourteen months the required number 


1 Wheeler, “Inside Story of Prohibition,” 
New York Times, March 29, 1926. Pressure 
Politics, p. 156. 

*Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, pp. 115 
and 116. 


of states had accepted the amendment 
and the brewers pointed out that “the 
grip held by the Anti-Saloon League 
over the state legislatures was never 
better illustrated than in the manner 
in which these bodies obeyed the com- 
mand to ratify.” * 

The real battles over ratification took 
place in Illinois, New York, and Wis- 
consin. The Illinois League cam- 
paigned in every election district in the 
state and consequently succeeded in 
returning a dry majority to the house. 
To win in New York the League had to 
build “the greatest permanent organ- 
ization ever built in any state.”” Dur- 
ing the 1918 campaign, Anderson esti- 
mated that “representatives of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York 
traveled three-quarters of a million 
miles, made 50,000 personal calls, and 
addressed over 5,000 meetings, at which 
they spoke to over half a million people. 
In addition the League sent out over a 
million communications by mail and 
circulated the equivalent of 50,000,000 
book pages of literature. To which 
might be added the newspaper publicity 
which the League got, up to a hundred 
million copies.‘ In Wisconsin the 
League did extensive campaign work. 
The efforts were concentrated on elect- 


ing dry legislators in the September, 


1918, primary. Work for that primary 
began in June, 1917, sixteen months 
before the primary. The superintend- 
ent of the League in Wisconsin in de- 
scribing the campaign methods used 
reported that “‘we used a million book 
pages of literature per month. We put 
on a country schoolhouse campaign. 
. . . We put factory experts to speak 
in the factories, and got the companies 


3 Yearbook of the U. S. Brewers Association, 
1919, p. 18. (Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, 
p. 176.) 

4 American Issue—New York edition, June 
14, 1919. (Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, 
p. 178.) 
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to pay the men for listening. We built 
up a council of one thousand to back us 
—business and labor leaders . . . we 
enlisted the Hemlock Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association in its entirety. We 
sold the factories billboards and posters 
which were changed bi-weekly, and a 
monthly educational scientific tract in 
tabloid form which went into the pay 
envelopes. We organized the drys in 
every county. We helped to select dry 
legislative candidates who could get 
votes. We listed the two-thirds of our 
voters who habitually failed to vote 
in the primary, divided them into 
blocks of five, put a dry corporal over 
each five, and got 138,000 of these 
stay-at-homes to the polls on the pri- 
mary day, knowing who was the dry 
candidate for Senate and Assembly and 
absolutely pledged to vote for them. 
We staged the biggest demonstration 
in Madison the state haseverseen. . . . 
e put it over.” ! 


Tur Sranparp Or Company Loppy 


The Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana showed how the indirect method of 
lobbying could be used. In combat- 
ing the gasoline business conducted 
for a time by the state of South Dakota 
the company made use of the news- 
papers of the state. Advertising mat- 
ter was placed in 120 daily and weekly 
newspapers presenting the case for the 
company and the other privately owned 
companies in the state.’ 


Tue Pousuic Urmiry Lopsyine 
ACTIVITIES 


The disclosures made in the investi- 
gation of public utility activities by the 
Federal Trade Commission show that 


1 Proceedings of 19th Convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League, 1919. (Peter Odegard, Pressure 
Politics, p. 180.) 

2 Printers Ink, Oct. 1, 1925, pp. 113-116. 
Cited by James K. Pollock, American Political 
Science Review, May, 1927. 


for the most part the utilities have used 
the indirect method of controlling legis- 
lation. Because their activities typify 
the most extensive use on record of the 
indirect method extensive consideration 
needs to be given to the methods used 
and to see the extent of their activities, 

When the Walsh resolution, provid- 
ing for an investigation of public 
utilities by a Senate Committee, and 
the Boulder Dam bill were seen on the 
horizon the Public Utilities Joint Com- 
mittee * was formed to register opposi- 
tion. 

The utilities started their machinery 
for opposition to the Walsh resolution 
because they favored an investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
rather than by a Senate Committee 
as provided by the resolution. The 
question of whether or not the investi- 
gation would be made by a Senate 
Committee was threshed out by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate. One of the first acts of the 
Joint Committee was to employ two 
former United States Senators as coun- 
sels. Their chief work was to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate to present the 
utilities side of the proposed investiga- 
tion.‘ 

The Joint Committee——Also at the 
time of the reorganization of the Joint 
Committee a general counsel, a former 
State Senator, was stationed in Wash- 
ington at a salary of $35,000 yearly. 
The general counsel before his employ- 
ment by the Joint Committee had 
represented electric companies in 
Washington since 1904—the National 
Electric Light Association in connec- 
tion with the Federal Water Power 
Act, helping the Federal Water Power 
Commission to work out administra- 
tive details under the Act, appeared 

8 Infra, p. 49. 


4 Utility Corporations, Part 8, p. 27. 
5 Ibid., p. 107. 
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before Congressional committees in 
connection with the Federal Water 
Power Act for many years, appeared 
before the National Waterways Com- 
mission, advised his clients when to 
appear before committees, and kept 
himself informed generally about mat- 
ters where the federal government 
touches utilities and handled those 
matters for utilities.. His reasons for 
advising the formation of the Joint 
Committee show the substance of his 
work in Washington, that is, that “it 
was very desirable for the utility cor- 
porations to be officially represented 
in Washington so that their views on 
various matters affecting the utilities 
that arise in connection with the gov- 
ernment could. be clearly understood 
by all parties.” For the Joint Com- 
mittee he took part in defeating the 
Walsh resolution and took action in the 
Colorado River proposal, matters re- 
lating to regulation of interstate power 
transmission, tax matters, and all mat- 
ters relating to the development of 
power in navigable streams and on 
public lands.” 

There is little doubt that the activi- 
ties of the representatives of the Joint 
Committee were in large measure re- 
sponsible for the extensive lobbying 
activities when the Walsh resolution 
was to the fore in the Senate. When 
the resolution was before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee there were 
present in the committee room from 
60 to 75 official representatives of 
electric light and power companies. 
“They occupied pretty nearly all the 
chairs in the room,” said Senator 
Bruce.* 

As far as the activities of the utilities 
todefeat the Walsh resolution were con- 
cerned the lobbying was direct. There 


! Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 108. 

2 Ibid., p. 115. 

* Congressional Record, 70th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, p. 3932, 


was not time enough between the pro- 
posal of the resolution and action on 
it to permit the use of the indirect 
method. 

In the opposition of the utilities to 
the Boulder Dam bill a great amount 
of direct lobbying was done, but in- 
direct lobbying was used more effec- 
tively. 

One of the outstanding methods of 
indirect lobbying used by the Joint 
Committee was to get the constituents 
to communicate with their Congress- 
men and Senators when bills in which 
the utilities were interested appeared 
in Congress.‘ 

Another indirect method was the 
use of propaganda. The Joint Com- 
mittee worked in codperation with 
public utility information bureaus 
established in 28 states and operating 
in 38.5 One of the chief activities of 
those bureaus was to put out propa- 
ganda against government ownership 
and operation of public utilities. All 
such propaganda acted to oppose the 
Boulder Canyon bill as well as any 
other legislation, federal or state, 
which might arise providing for govern- 
ment ownership and operation. The 
Asssistant Director of the [Illinois 
State Committee on Public Utility 
Information testified that his com- 
mittee had been interested in Muscle 
Shoals, Swing-Johnson bill, and the 
Walsh resolution, that it had kept in 
touch with the Joint Committee in 
opposing the Muscle Shoals and Swing- 
Johnson bills. Also he stated that 
his committee had worked with the 
American Gas Association and the 
National Electric Light Association to 
the same end and had coéperated with 
the other 27 committees on public 
utility information. The Joint Com- 
mittee also put out propaganda directly 

‘ Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 148. 


5 Infra, p. 50. 
* Utility Corporations, Part 2, pp. 132-3. 
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or through state information com- 
mittees. As stated by Mr. Oxley, 
“the committees were organized to 
pass along to the public news material 
and information regarding the utilities 
of the states in which they operate 
and to assist the states and the com- 
munities in building themselves up. 
If the director had something dealing 
with electrical matters that he wished 
to have published in a newspaper in a 
small town he would send the material 
to the director of the State Committee 
and suggest that he haveit published.’”' 

Some of the propaganda specifically 
attacked the Boulder Canyon Dill. 
The Joint Committee had two booklets 
on Boulder Dam prepared and gave 
them wide circulation.” 

State Information Bureaus.—The 
most of the indirect lobbying by the 
Joint Committee against the Swing- 
Johnson bill was done through the 
state committees. Such activities of 
the state committees were so closely 
tied up with their general program of 
opposing government ownership and 
operation of utilities that a close study 
of what was done by the State Informa- 
tion Committees needs to be made. 

At the outset let it be said that the 
prime purpose back of the activities 
of the Joint Committee or the State 


1 Utility Corporations Part 1, p. 20, Testimony 

of Oxley. 
2 Many suggestions were given to the Joint 
Committee as to the best method of presenting 
for the utilities, one of which was 


from the Editor of the United States Daily, 


proposing a community development advertising 
campaign in which, he said, “state regulation 
as against federal would be continuously em- 
phasized and there would be ample opportunity 


_ to show how private initiative and incentive was 


the governing influence in the development of 
the community, thus erasing in the background 
any thoughts that might be lurking there on 
municipal operation.” 

The cost of the plan was to be $202,800, to 
be financed by 52 local companies paying %75 
a week fora year. (Utility Corporations, Part 3, 
p. 152.) 


Committees was to control present or 
future legislation. It has already been 
seen that effective lobbying was drifting 
from direct methods to indirect. The 
activities of the Joint Committee and 
State Committees afford an excellent 
example of the indirect method. 

The general indirect method used 
was to mold opinion among the people. 
Opinion was to be molded for various 
purposes in controlling legislation, so 
that the voters would send “right- 
minded”’ legislators to Congress and 
the state legislatures, in order that the 
legislators would hear from their 
“right-minded” constituents when 
bills affecting public utilities were 
being legislated upon, and in order 
that everywhere legislators and ad- 
ministrators would be confronted by 
opinion hostile to government owner- 
ship and operation of utilities. 

It is, therefore, in order to see what 
was done to mold opinion. 

One of the chief thoughts which was 
spread by the committees through 
propaganda was that public utilities 
are adequately regulated by State 
Public Service Commissions. The 
utilities hoped that with such a view 
prevailing generally movements for 
government ownership and operation 
would not be made.* 

Another outstanding idea promoted 
by the Committees was that public 
utility securities are held so widely 
among employees and the people 
generally that the interests of the publie 
utilities are the people’s interests. 

Still another idea which was strongly 
pushed was that public ownership and 
operation do not prove as su 

* The Director of the Ohio Committee testified 
that each speaker for the Committee in Ohio 
emphasized that public utilities are subject to 
government regulation (Utility Corporations, 
Part 3, p. 481). In the college courses which 
the Committee promoted a great deal of atten- 
tion was given to the regulation: of public 


utilities. 
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for various reasons as private owner- 
ship and operation. 

To promote these ideas a host of 
methods were used and it is necessary 
to have a clear knowledge of those 
methods in order to know how the 


indirect form of influencing legislation 


Propaganda Through the Press.—The 
Utilities’ Committees made use of the 
press to mold public opinion. The 
method of using the press was very 
much the same in all the states where 
the committees operated. News bul- 
letins were sent weekly, in some states 
bi-weekly, to local newspapers from 
which it was hoped material would be 
taken by the editors and printed, In 
addition to the news bulletins “boiler 
plate” material was sent to local news- 
papers with the hope that they would 
find it so convenient for use that it 
would be used, And editorials known 
as “canned editorials” were sent to the 
editors.' 

Testimony shows that a great quan- 
tity of the material was used. The 
Illinois Committee reported that during 
its first year weekly news bulletins 
were sent to 900 newspapers in the 
state and that 5,000 column inches 
were used per month? In the forty- 
seven months during which the Illinois 
Committee had operated, approxi- 
mately 108,000 column inches of 
clippings from the news bulletins of 
the Committee had appeared in Illi- 
nois newspapers, an average of 2,298 
column inches per month.* The direc- 
tor of the New England Committee 
reported that in one year he had suc- 
ceeded in having 1,100 columns or 140 
pages of his material reprinted in New 

The Joint Committee employed Reid of Reid 
Syndicate at $10,000 a year to send out news and 
pictures to newspapers throughout the country. 
Reid surrounded himself with a staff of writers. 
(Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 360.) 


* Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 77. 
Ibid., p. 6. 


England papers.‘ About one-fifth of 
the material reprinted was used in 
editorial form. The remainder ap- 
peared in news columns. The director 
of the committee which covered Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, besides send- 
ing out weekly news bulletins, sent out 
metal plate matter, three columns wide 
by twenty inches long, and reported 
that sometimes the papers used the 
wholething. Eighty-three newspapers 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey re- 
ceived such material.’ The former di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Committee 
gave a list of newspapers which used 
boiler plate sent out by the Commit- 
tee. Fifty per cent of the newspapers 
used all of the boiler plate they received.* 

The director of the Connecticut 
Committee reported that about 20 
per cent of the material he sent to 
newspapers was reprinted, In the 
year ending April 1, 1928, he was able 
to report that 14,744 columns of his 
material had appeared in Connecticut 
newspapers, an average of 189 columns 
per paper. Of that amount an average 
of 8944 columns per newspaper was 
editorial material.’ 

In Ohio the Committee sent out 
mats to 700 to 750 Ohio newspapers 
besides its regular news bulletin. The 
director was able to report that in the 
past year Ohio newspapers had re- 
printed more than 20,000 column 
inches of the material, 

In Florida the Committee was able 
to get material in about 60 per cent of 
the newspapers of the state.’ 


Ibid., p. 171. 

5 [bid., Part 3, p. 330, 

6 Tbid., p. $89. 

7 Utility Corporations, Part 8, p. 242. 

8 Ibid., p. 497. An editorial sent by the direo- 
tor to all newspapers in Florida presented an 
attack on the Boulder Dam bill. The idea ex- 
pressed in the editorial was that Boulder Dam 
would eventually irrigate a lot of land in Mexico 
and would finally result in bringing Mexican 
tomatoes in competition with Florida tomatoes. 
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The director of the Iowa Committee 
told the Commission that nearly every 
one of the 650 newspapers of the state 
had used some of the material he sent 
out.! In New York State material 
was sent to about 1,000 newspapers, 
and the director reported that an 
amount equal to about four and a 
quarter news pages were reprinted per 
month.? 

Enough has been given to show that 
the press was one of the chief avenues 
for spreading propaganda. It is in- 
teresting to inquire in this connection 
into the methods used by the commit- 
tees in getting the newspaper editors 
to reprint their material. 

Methods of Securing Adoption of 
Material by Newspaper Editors —The 
material in the news bulletins was sent 
to the newspapers free of charge as was 
all other material, in such shape that it 
could be used as received if the editor 
so desired. The boiler plate material 
was sent out upon the knowledge that 
local newspapers usually have a page 
or two which local news does not fill 
and boiler plate material could be 
used for that space without the trouble 
and expense of setting type. Editorial 
material was sent in such form that the 
editor could insert it as received or use 
it as a basis for editorials. 

Great quantities of the material was 
used because it was free and readily 
available for printing. It was a com- 
mon practice on the part of newspapers 
to use material received from the com- 
mittees without showing the source of 
the material. 

From the committees’ standpoint 
material could well be supplied free 
because thereby they were receiving 
valuable advertising. The director of 
the Iowa Committee said that in the 
reprinted material in the newspapers 
in his state the utilities had gotten 

1 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 31. 

2 Ibid., p. 192. 


publicity which if it had to be paid for 
would have cost $80,000, and wag 
worth more than that, he said, be 
cause it was news space that they had 
obtained.’ 

A former director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee testified that “they 
never mentioned the amount of news- 
paper space they were getting except 
confidentially in their Committee, be- 
cause they were told by editors in the 
western part of Pennsylvania that if 
they were going to brag about the 
amount they were getting they wouldn't 
get any.”* They were afraid that if 
the newspapers realized how much free 
space they were giving the public 
utilities might be harmed in getting 
more.® 

Further steps were taken by the 
committees to have their material re- 
printed rather than to offer it to editors 
free of charge. Member companies of 
the State Information Committees 
were in cases asked to see editors in 
their vicinity in whose paper they ad- 
vertised. When material was sent to 
the newspapers a copy was sent to 
member companies so that they could 
check to see if the material appeared in 
the papers and so they could see the 
editors in case it did not appear, “jog 
their memory from time to time,” and 
use whatever advertising they did in the 
papers as weight in getting the material 
adopted.’ The committees urged the 
member companies to advertise in the 
local papers in order “to create the 
friendly attitude of the newspapers.” 

8 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 31. 

‘ Ibid., Part 3, p. 383. 

5 Tbid., p. 384. 

6 Ibid., Part 2, p. 74. 

7 The assistant director of the Lllinois Commit- 
tee stated that “if the public utility corporation 
is advertising in a man’s newspaper it gives him 
the same right it gives a dry goods man, a grocer, 
or a banker to call at that editor's office and talk 
with him on the basis of a customer the same as 
any other advertiser has the right to do.” 
(Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 75.) 
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In Iowa, upon the encouragement of 
the director of the committee, the 


utilities increased their advertising 


1000 per cent.', ” 
Another method of having material 


adopted was to employ old newspaper 
men on the committees who would go 
around and keep in touch with news- 
paper editors. If the newspaper men 
who occupied an important position 
among the editors of the state could 
be secured so much the better.* 

The director of the Florida Commit- 
tee felt that his work in going around 
among the newspaper editors of the 
state was the most valuable part of the 
Committee’s work.‘ 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 32. The 
Iowa Committee recommended to member 
companies that in their advertising they use 
one-third of the space for merchandise, one-third 
for securities, and one-third for public relations. 
(Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 41.) 

? The director of the Illinois Committee stated 
that public utilities make use of advertising to 
the aggregate amount of $25,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000 a year for public utility advertising. 
(Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 86.) ~ 

3 The director of the Florida Bureau had been 
a newspaper editor for thirty years and had been 
president of the Florida Press Association and 
was secretary of that Association two years 
after he became director of the Florida Commit- 
tee. (Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 496.) 
The director of the Illinois Committee was a 
former newspaper man. ‘The former director of 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Committee 
was taken from the position of the city editor 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The director 


of the Connecticut Committee was a former 


newspaper man. The present director of the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Committee was 
a former newspaper man with eight years’ 
experience before his employment by the 
committee. The director of the Ohio Com- 
mittee was a former newspaper man; also 
the director of the Iowa Committee had 
twenty years’ newspaper experience (Utility 
Corporations, Part 4, page 4), and had been 
president of the Tri-City Press Club (Daven- 
port, Moline, and East Moline). The director 
of the New York Committee had fifteen years’ 
experience with the New York Tribune. (Utility 
Corporations, Part 4, p. 182.) 
* Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 496. 


Propaganda Spread by Speakers.— 
Another important method used by 
the committees in spreading propa- 
ganda was through the medium of 
speakers. Speakers bureaus were 
maintained by the State Committees 
and in places local bureaus were or- 
ganized to create opportunities for 
local committee speakers. Speakers 
were furnished by the State Commit- 
tee or local committees for all sorts of 
meetings, chambers of commerce, Ro- 
tary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, women’s 
clubs, Civic Association meetings, 
schools and others. It was reported 
that there were 312 talks in a year 
before chambers of commerce, civic 
luncheon clubs, and similar organiza- 
tions of business men in Illinois.’ The 
director of the New England Commit- 
tee reported 1,137 talks to a combined 
audience of 172,000 people in one year.® 
The chairman of the Public Speaking 
Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association reported iiai in one 
year 10,000 talks to 1,500,000 people 
throughout the country had been 
made.’ In Nebraska the state was 
divided into twelve speakers dis- 
tricts each under the direction of a 
chairman and secretary selected by 
utility companies.* In New York 
State, which was divided into ten 
speakers districts the director reported 
2,840 addresses in five months to a 
combined audience of 281,578 people.*® 

Material was given to speakers, 
handbooks for speakers were made up, 
and the committees found opportuni- 
ties for speakers.'° 


5 Ibid., Part 2, p. 84. 

6 [bid., Part 2, p. 174. 

Ibid., p. 174. 

8 Ibid., Part 4, p. 77. 

* Ibid., p. 195. 

10 The Illinois Committee prepared material 
for speeches to be used by Senatorial candidates 
running against those who favored public owner- 
ship. The idea in writing such speeches was as 
stated “not to try logic, or reason, but to try to 
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The committees did not lose sight of 
the fact that newspaper publicity 
resulted from the speeches made 
throughout the states. Reports of 
speeches would be found in the news 
columns of the papers the following 
day. The director of the New York 
Committee reported that from the 
2,840 addresses made in five months in 
his state 359 columns of newspaper 
publicity were obtained.' 

Propaganda in Schools and Colleges.— 
Another important method which the 
committees used in spreading propa- 
ganda was through schools and col- 
leges. One form of such work was as 
was mentioned above, to furnish 
speakers to schools. The Illinois Com- 
mittee got out a bulletin occasionally 
entitled “How to Talk to Grade 
Schools,” and others entitled “Seeking 
a Goal,” a model talk for public schools, 
another entitled “Electricity.”* The 
director of the New England Commit- 
tee reported 132 talks in schools in 
1926 of which number 34 were in 
colleges and 119 in 1927 of which 82 
were in colleges.® 

Another form of contact with schools 
consisted of sending material for use in 
schools. Letters were sent to school 
authorities telling them that material 
was available and great quantities 
were distributed as a result thereof. 
In New England, 62,623 pamphlets 
were sent to 289 schools in one year, 
one on gas, one on electricity, another 
on electric railways and another on 
telephones.‘ 

In Illinois 635 high schools, more 
than three-fourths of the whole num- 


pin the Bolshevik idea on my opponent. I did 
not believe that the theory of government owner- 
ship would be much use except before a hand 
picked audience.” Utility Corporations, Part 
2, p. 71. 

1 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 196. 

* Ibid., Part 2, p. 84. 

Ibid., p. 183. 

4 Ibid., p. 176. 
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ber of high schools in the state, were 
using specially prepared utility indug- 
tries material in the classrooms at the 
time of the investigation.’ Sixty-five 
thousand to seventy thousand pam- 
phlets had been sent to Illinois schools 
The material was distributed only in 
high schools and the eight grade, be. 
cause it was felt “it would not be 
understandable by students below that 
grade,”’? 

The Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Committee sent several copies of the 
Public Utilities Handbook of New 
Jersey to all the high schools’ of Penn- 
sylvania® Also 30,000 sets of four 
booklets entitled “Our Public Utili- 
ties,” one on electricity, one on gas, 
street raliways and telephones, were 
distributed to schools in Pennsylvania, 
In Connecticut the Committee pre- 
pared a “Public Utilities Catechism,” 
and distributed 10,110 copies to 70 
per cent of the high schools of the 
state.’ Besides that material a clip 
sheet was sent to the schools of Con- 
necticut twice a month.’® In Iowaa 
weekly bulletin was sent to schools, 
and material which the Committee 
prepared was distributed. Letters 
were sent to the schools offering the 
material free of charge, the material 
was advertised as available in teachers’ 
magazines and, if schools still did not 
order the material, local managers in- 
terviewed the teachers." In Missouri 
97 per cent of the total enrollment of 
high school students studied utility 
textbooks or booklets.” In New York 
State the Committee sent out two 
pamphlets to the schools, one entitled 
“Know New York State,” of which 

5 Tbid., p. 78. 

¢ Ibid., p. 81. 

7 [bid., p. 186. 

8 Ibid., Part 3, p. 398. 

® Ibid., p. 252. 

10 Jhid., p. 287. 
[bid., p. 11. 
12 Ibid., Part 4, p. 77. 
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40,000 copies were sent, and the other, 
“Servants of Progress,” of which 
66,000 copies went to the schools. 

Another form of spreading propa- 
ganda through the schools was through 
control over textbooks used in the 
schools. In most of the states in which 

blic utility information bureaus 
were established a survey of textbooks 
used in the schools was made. The 
National Electric Light Association 
had planned a nation-wide survey of 
textbooks." 

In Ohio, after a survey of textbooks 
had been made, the Committee got out 
a textbook “Aladdins of Industry,” 
and distributed 190,000 copies during 
two years to high schools and some 
colleges. The director stated that 
the book was being used by 60,000 
students in Ohio schools and colleges 
and said that by another year 200,000 
would have studied it. Also the 
Ohio Committee reported that in 
nearly every case where they found 
objectionable books they were re- 
moved or placed on library shelves 
simply for reference. 

After a survey had been made in 
Pennsylvania a textbook was prepared, 
“Natural Resources of the State of 
Pennsylvania,” and was adopted in 
some Pennsylvania schools. Another 
textbook on “Community Civics” was 
written by an assistant of the director 
of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Committee.5 

In Iowa where objectionable text- 
books were found during the survey 
the matter was taken up with school 
boards, and the director of the Iowa 
Committee reported that in nearly 
every case the objectionable books 
were removed and placed on library 


! Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 215. 
* Ibid., Part 3, p. 426. 

5 Tbid., p. 402. 

Ibid., p. 161. 

5 Ibid., p. 871. 


shelves for reference purposes only.* 
In Nebraska a textbook committee 
was appointed which made a survey 
and wrote a textbook for use in the 
schools. Between four and five thou- 
sand copies had been given out at the 
time of the investigation.’ In Mis- 
souri, as was stated, 97 per cent of the 
high school students were using public 
utility textbooks or booklets. In New 
York State a survey was made and a 
textbook prepared for Rochester 
schools. The Illinois Committee had a 
complete list of textbooks and had 
them catalogued as good or bad. They 
planned to get the bad ones out of the 
schools. 

Still another method of spreading 
propaganda through schools was used. 
The State Committees cotperated and 
furnished aid in establishing public 
utilities courses in colleges and univer- 


‘sities. Activities to that end were 


undertaken in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Iowa at 
least: 

Other Methods of Establishing the 
Public- Utility Viewpoints —The meth- 
ods of spreading propaganda by the 
public utilities discussed above are 
those that were used generally by the 
State Information Bureaus. There 
were besides a great many methods 
used by one or more of the State 
Committees a few of which were: 
offering prizes to students in univer- 
sities for best papers upon public 
utility subjects,* furnishing Chautau- 
qua speakers, conducted campaigns of 
personal contact with members of 
legislatures,’ distributed motion pic- 
ture films, made radio talks, requested 
constituents to get in touch with their 

Ibid., p. 9. 

7 Ibid., Part 4, p. 69. 

8 Tbid., Part 2, p. 84. 

® The director of the Georgia Committee re- 
ported that he had done such work for eight 
years and had had remarkable success. (Utility 
Corporations, Part 2, p. 158.) 
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representatives in legislative bodies, 
sent bulletins to educators, appeared 
before committees in state legislative 
bodies, furnished copies of bills, gave 
fellowships at colleges,’ interviewed 
publishers regarding textbooks, fur- 
nished material to debaters, urged 
member companies to train employees 
as public speakers and to have them 
posted on economic subjects, issued 
news digests to member companies, 
did work among women’s clubs, en- 
couraged member companies to employ 
college professors in research work,’ 
paid expenses of professors to meet- 
ings,* and scattered material generally 
throughout the states. As stated by 
the director of the Department of 
Public Information of the National 
Electric Light Association, the only 
method of publicity he hadn’t used 
was sky-writing.® 


LOBBYING FOR THE KELLOGG TREATY 


Around the Congress now assembled 
has been seen some extensive lobbying. 
The Kellogg Treaty was vigorously 
pushed by ten national women’s organ- 
izations who were united in the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War. 
The conference was held while the 
treaty was under discussion in the 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 150. 

2 Ibid., Part 4, p. 54. 

3 [bid., p. 88. 

4Two hundred thousand copies of a pamphlet 
on water power were printed to offset the move- 
ment in New York State toward a State Cor- 
poration of Water Power. (Utility Corporations, 
Part 4, p. 212.) 

The director of the Information Committee 
of the Joint Committee submitted information to 
the president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company from which the president took the 
information and prepared a pamphlet entitled 
“Your Rights as a Capitalist,” which was circu- 
lated to the 21,000,000 policy-holders of that 
company. The pamphlet pointed out to the 
stockholders the necessity of protecting their 
assets against attacks from political demagogues. 
(Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 404.) 

5 Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 214. 


Senate, but previous to that a great 
deal of work had deen done. More 
than 10,000 meetings, in addition to 
state and regional conferences were 
held by the women’s organizations in 
thirty-nine states within the previous 
year to create opinion favorable to the 
pact. The educational campaign was 
declared by Mrs. Catt to have been 
the most widespread and thorough- 
going of anything they had yet at- 
tempted. Delegates from the women’s 
organizations marched to the Capitol, 
where they presented to the Senators 
10,000 resolutions of women’s organi- 
zations indorsing the ratification of the 
Kellogg Treaty.‘ 


Tue Crutser Britt Amipst 
ACTIVITIES 


The Cruiser bill was caught between 
two strong lobbying movements. Op- 
posing the bill was the National 
Council on Prevention of War. Asa 
result of its activities the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House was 
swamped with letters and telegrams 
from all over the country. The attack 
of this organization undoubtedly had 
a great deal to do with the Committee 
cutting the administration program to 
one-third its original plan. The Ad- 
ministration’s bill was supported by 
thirty-three national women’s patriotic 
societies. A three-day conference was 
held in Washington while the bill was 
under consideration and previously an 
active campaign had been carried on in 
behalf of the fifteen-cruiser plan. 


TarirF LOBBYISTS ON THE JOB 

Some active lobbying is going on 
with respect to the tariff. A National 
Conference on Tariff Adjustment has 
been brought together under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in an effort to make the 
Tariff Commission a more practical 


* New York Times, January 13, 1929. 
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adjunct of Congress. A  sub-com- 
mittee was formed to confer with the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee, the 
President and the President-elect. 
The sub-committee is to report back to 
the conference made up of about 200 
industrialists from all sections of the 
country.' 

The steel industry is beseeching the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
for higher tariff protection. The case 
is being presented to the Commit- 
tee by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute which claims to represent 95 
per cent of the iron and steel producers 
of the country and an aggregate capital 
investment of $4,750,000,000.? 

The Anti-Saloon League has a com- 
petitor in the field, the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
working, as the name of the Association 
indicates, to overthrow the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The Association was 
formed as an outcome of conferences 
at the Washington home of Senator 
Wadsworth in December, 1927, and 
January, 1928. 

At present the Association has a 
board of directors of 103 members 
scattered in 29 states, the District of 


Columbia, and Porto Rico, and who, 
according to the report of the Associa- 
tion, aid in administering organizations 
which employ more than 2,000,000 
men and women and possess more than 
forty billion dollars of assets.? The 
Association has a national headquarters 
located in Washington, and offices in 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, and San Francisco. An 
office is planned for Chicago in the 
near future and other offices will be 
opened from time to time. 

Some idea of the extent of the 
Association’s activities can be seen in 
its financial report which shows that 
during 1928 a total of $408,814 was 
received and $375,578 expended. 
Expenditures were made for varied 
purposes, spreading propaganda, con- 
ducting referendums, participation in 
election contests, for promoting re- 
search projects, and for other pur- 
poses. 

And so it goes. Almost without 
exception there is to be found strong 
lobbying activity centering around 
every important piece of legislation. 
The “third house of Congress” is no 
myth—it is a strong real part of our 
governmental system. 


CHAPTER III 


ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN LoBBYING ACTIVITIES 


OME idea of the extent of lobbying 

activities can be obtained by sur- 

veying the organizations which con- 
duct such activities. 

Senator McKellar in an address 
before the Senate in 1924 gave a list of 
lobbying organizations. “There are,” 
he said, “the farm lobby, the labor 
lobby, lobbyists for steel interests, wool 
interests, tobacco, fertilizer, cotton 
manufacturing, prohibition and anti- 


1 Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1927. 
* Ibid., Jan. 15, 1929. 


prohibition, postal employees, labor 
organizations, railroads, civil service 
employees, equal rights of women, 
bonus, those opposed to bonus, Mellon 
plan of tax reduction, shipping inter- 
ests, Henry Ford’s acquisition of Mus- 
cle Shoals, water power trust, packers, 
oil interests, disabled ex-service men, 

The Executive Committee is composed of 
Pierre S. Dupont, Chairman, Benedict Crowell, 
Henry H. Curran, Irenee Dupont, Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, Charles H. Sabin, William H. 
Stayton. (Report of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, 1928.) 
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manufacturers, army, navy, national 
aid to education, and many other 
special interests.” ‘“‘Washington,”’ he 
said, “is honeycombed with lobbyists. 
The hotels are full of them.” ' 


LoBBYISTs IN WASHINGTON 


A list of lobbyists in Washington 
was given in the Detroit News in 1920 
in which list were 120 organizations. 
The organizations were divided after a 
fashion into groups, the business group 
in which were fifteen organizations, a 
group closely related to the business 
group including sixteen organizations, 
utilities group of which there were five, 
farm groups of which there were seven, 
labor organizations including nine or- 
ganizations, women’s group of six 
organizations, and many others. 

At the head of the list, according to 
the Detroit News, stands the National 
Chamber of Commerce. But the most 
thoroughly looked after industry was 
affirmed to be railroading with the 
American Railway Association as the 
chief bureau in that group. In the 
scope of its public operations the As- 
sociation, it was said, was a close 
rival for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Frank R. Kent places the number of 
lobbyists having headquarters in Wash- 
ington at 145. Of that number he said 
60 are really effective with sufficient 
financial or voting strength back of 
them to compel consideration.” 

1 Congressional Record, Vol. 65, p. 4798. 

* A book has just come from the press devoted 
to a presentation of groups which maintain 
representatives in Washington. The author 
presents a list of 423 organizations made up 
from organizations he encountered in Washing- 
ton, by using the Washington Telephone Directory, 
the World Almanac, the Washington Directory, 
a list published in 1926 by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce entitled Commercial and 
Industrial Organizations of the United States, the 
Handbook of the Social Resources of the United 
States, published by the American Red Cross, and 
the Handbook of the Churches. The organiza- 


The Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
American Farm Bureau, it has been 
said, with their executive domiciles jp 
Washington, are more truly capitols to 
the three dominant groups of business, 
labor, and agriculture than the Ne 
tional Capitol. Because of the prom. 
inence of those three organizations they 
need extensive consideration. 


Tse CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep STaTEs 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, housed in a $3,000,000 
building, rests upon an_ extensive 
membership. ‘The membership in the 
Chamber is composed of organizations 
which are business, industrial, and 
trade associations, local chambers 
of commerce and individual and 
associate members who are members 
in good standing in any organiza- 
tion admitted by the Chamber. In 
1928 there were 1,599 organization 
memberships with an underlying mem- 
bership of 876,152 companies and 
9,826 individual and 10,723 associate 
members. 

Members pay dues based upon the 
scheduled annual income from member- 
ship fees—approximately one half of 
one per cent of such income with a $10 
minimum and $700 maximum. In 
1928 a total of $1,008,277 was collected 
from dues, the total revenue being 
$2,311,089. Some of the expenditures 
from that fund in 1928 were as follows: 
Research Department, $124,471; pro- 


tions are divided into seven classes: trade ss0- 
ciations, agricultural organizations, labor of 
ganizations, professional associations, women’s 
organizations, reform organizations, and nation- 
alists and internationalists. With few excep- 
tions, says the author, the organizations may be 
placed in those divisions. (Herring, Group Rep- 
resentation Before Congress, Appendix @, p. #16 
ff., and Appendix 3, p. 284 ff.) 

*T. M. Knappen, Century Magazine, April 2%, 
p. 871. 
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motion work, including the preparation 
of the Nation’s Business magazine, 
$1,497,256; resolutions and referenda, 
$87,803; press service, $34,897; or- 
ganization service, $24,648; field de- 

ent, $207,099. Total expendi- 
tures of $2,725,083 were made for the 

1 

The Chamber of Commerce has an 
annual meeting composed of delegates 
from member organizations. A Board 
of Directors of 46 members heads the 
Chamber with 34 members selected at 
the annual meetings, 17 being selected 
each year for a term of two years, 12 
members being ex-officio members. 
For the purpose of securing geographi- 
cal distribution in the Board the 
country is divided into nine election 
districts, one member being selected 
from each district, and one member 
chosen to represent each of the follow- 
ing departments: Civic Development, 
Domestic Distribution, Finance, For- 
eign Commerce, Insurance, Manufac- 
ture, Natural Resources, Production, 
and Transportation and Communica- 
tion. Not more than three of those 
activities can be represented by mem- 
bers from the same election district. 

The Chamber has several methods of 
influencing legislative action, chief of 
which are the referendum and resolu- 
tions methods. Both of those meth- 
ods deserve consideration. 

The by-laws of the Chamber require 
that all subjects considered or acted 
upon by the Chamber shall be national 
in character, timely in importance, and 
general in application to business and 
industry. 

The Referendum System.—The prac- 
tice of submitting propositions to 

1In 1921, Senator La Follette stated that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
spending $500,000 a year to organize and mass 
for or against measures the combined influence of 
local Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
and banking institutions. (New York Times, 
April 17, 1921.) 


referenda was adopted in 1912 when the 
Chamber was searching for a method 
by which it could discover what the 
voice of business was on questions. 
To submit a question to referendum 
vote of the members the subject must 
first have been pronounced by the 
Board of Directors to be national in 
character, timely in importance, and 
general in application to business. It 
then is referred to a committee for 
report. The question is then in- 
corporated in a referendum pamphlet, 
which in addition to a statement of the 
proposition as reported by the Com- 
mittee, contains the major arguments 
against the recommendations of the 
committee, which arguments are pre- 
pared by the Research Department of 
the Chamber. The referendum pam- 
phlet is then submitted to each mem- 
ber of the Chamber and forty-five days 
are allowed for voting and returning 
the ballot which accompanies the 
pamphlet. A proposition is consid- 
ered accepted if one-third of the voting 
strength has been recorded and two- 
thirds of that vote thus cast represent- 
ing at least twenty states is in favor of 
the proposition. Members voting in 
the minority are not bound to support 
the majority opinion. 

A referendum pamphlet contains a 
ballot on which the propositions are 
stated. The proposition is either in 
the form of a question or a committee 
recommendation, usually the latter, 


and space arranged to vote “yes” or ° 


“no” on the questions or to favor or 
oppose the recommendations.? 


? As an example, the referendum on Mississippi 
Flood Control contained the following proposi- 
tions: 

(1) The Committee recommends that the 
Federal Government should hereafter pay the 
entire cost of constructing and maintaining 
work necessary to control floods of the lower 
Mississippi River. 

(2) The Committee recommends that the 
Federal Government should assume the sole 
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Following the statement of the 
propositions is the full report of the 
committee in favor of the propositions, 
which in the case of the Mississippi 
Flood Control Referendum amounted 
to eight large pages. Opposite the 
committee’s report were the negative 
arguments prepared by the Chamber's 
Research Department, and amounting 
to the same number of pages. 

An explanation in bold type is in- 
serted in the fore part of the pamphlet 
to the effect that the Board of Direc- 
tors in authorizing submission of a 
committee report to referendum neither 
approves the report nor dissents from 
it, and to the effect that the purpose of 
the referendum is to ascertain the 
opinion of the commercial organiza- 
tions of the country, not to secure the 
approval of the recommendations 
voiced in the report. 

Member organizations are allowed to 
use any method they choose in arriving 
at a vote on a referendum proposition 
and accordingly a variety of methods 
are used. The vote may be made by 
the Board of Directors of the member 
organization, it may be made by any 
one of the officers of the organization, 
it may be arrived at in a meeting of 
delegates, or it may be submitted to 
individual members for a vote. 

When the vote is completed the 
national Chamber then presents the 
results to Senators and Representa- 
tives, government officials, and the 
public. Accompanying a record show- 
ing how each member organization 


responsibility for locating, constructing, and 
maintaining such works. 

(3) The Committee recommends that there 
should be an adequate appropriation to insure 
efficient, continuous, and economic work, the 
funds to be available as needed. 

(4) The Committee recommends that flood 
control of the Mississippi River should be dealt 
with in legislation and administration upon its 
own merits, separate and distinct from any other 


undertaking. Referendum No. 51. 


voted is a statement and argument of 
the proposition. Representatives of 
the Chamber appear before Congres. 
sional committees, such representa. 
tives at times being representatives 
from the various departments of the 
National Chamber. If it deems neces. 
sary it presents the views of the Cham- 
ber to the members of Congress by 
bulletins and letters and appeals to 
member organizations to give codpera- 
tive support by representation from 
home to Congressmen and Senators, 
The avowed primary function of the 
Chamber of Commerce is “to obtain 
the matured judgment of business on 
national questions and to present and 
interpret those views to the agencies of 
government and to the public.” 
Considerations Regarding the Referen- 
dum System.—There are several con- 


siderations regarding the work of the — 


Chamber of Commerce in influencing 
legislation which need to be looked into, 
In the first place attention needs to 
be directed to the type of questions 
which the Chamber chooses for con- 
sideration. At the beginning of the 
year 1928 a legislative program on 
which the national Chamber would con- 
centrate its efforts wasdrawn up. The 
following subjects made up the pro- 
gram: Federal taxation, flood control 
of Mississippi, Merchant Marine, 
postal rates, railway consolidations, 
government reorganization, immigra- 
tion, alien property, Turkish-American 
Treaty, Cuban parcel post, ocean bills 
of lading, workmen’s compensation, 
federal health activities. Since the 
adoption of the referendum plan the 
following subjects have been sub- 
mitted to referendum vote:! 
Refer- 
endum 


No. 138. Mount of Resale Prices. 
14. Federal Aid for Vocational Education. 


1 Policies of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, July, 1927, pp. vii and 
viii. 
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15. National Defense Measures. 
16. Investigation of Railway Labor Situa- 
tion. 
17. Combination as Related to Natural 
Resources. 
18. Presidential Veto of Separate Items in 
Appropriation Bill. 
19. Prevention of Strikes and Lockouts on 
Railways. 
Control of Prices During the War. 
Trade with Germany after the War. 
Water Power Development. 
Financing the War. 
Reformulation of Trust Legislation. 
Industrial Relations. 
Remedial Railroad tion. 
Government Owned Merchant Ships. 
Creation of Department of Public 
Works. 
Employment Relations. 
Employment Relations in Public Serv- 
ice Corporations. 
Local Transportation. 
Revision of Taxation. 
Reclassification of Government Em- 
ployees. 
Forms of Taxation. 
Tariff Principles. 
Legislation for Veterans of the World 
War. 
Par Remittance for Checks. 
Federal Department of Education. 
Trade Association Practices. 
National Forestry Policy. 
Transportation. 
Postal Service. 
Powers of National Banks. 
Inheritance Taxes. 
Legislation Respecting Resale Prices. 
Merchant Marine Policies. 
State and Local Taxation. 


It ¢ can be seen that the subjects in 
which business is interested make up a 
large share of the important legislation 
which comes before Congress. It is 
not far from the truth, if at all, to say 
that as far as important questions are 
concerned the interests of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Congress are very 
nearly identical. 

Then the second consideration is 
this. Since the Chamber represents 
the voice of business it casts the voice 
of business either for or against the 
important legislation which comes 
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before Congress. Granting that the 
opinion reached by business is a free 
uninfluenced expression, yet it cannot 
be denied that if business has a method 
of using its voice in influencing legis- 
lation it has a great advantage over 
groups which have no methods. If 
the Chamber’s method is more effec- 
tive than that of other groups it gains 
by so much. It comes to this, that 
important legislation will be molded 
by the business viewpoint if other 
groups do not as effectively use their 
voice. 

And then the question of whether 
the results of the referenda can be 
accepted as entirely uninfluenced deci- 
sions needs to be considered. As was 
stated a subject, before the matter 
comes to a referendum, is submitted to 
a committee selected by the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber, which com- 
mittee draws up a report containing 
propositions, recommendations, and 
arguments in favor of the reeommenda- 
tions. There is an opportunity to 
determine what propositions and rec- 
ommendations shall be made through 
the selection of the appropriate mem- 
bers on the committee. No evidence 
has been gathered which would show 
that such control is used by the Cham- 
ber, but it should be recognized that 
the opportunity exists. 

If an examination be made of the 
votes on referenda propositions, some 
idea can be had of the weight the 
committee’s recommendations carry. 
Space does not permit the votes on all 
of the referenda, 52 in number, to be 
presented, but the last ten may be 
taken as typical: 


43. 1896-14-87-14; 1875-120; 1444-504; 1495- 
14-470-4; 1708-14-272-14; 1921-4- 
67-4; 1709-232; 1743-249; 1440-482; 
1753-1%4-199-14; 1492-14-470-14;  1629- 
14-818-14; 1778-14-204-14; 1826-14- 
512-14. 

44. 2126-47; 2072-66; 1982-158; 1774-372. 


} 
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45, 2161-105; 2141-128; 1935-14-301-14; 1816- 
427. 

46. 2001-14-230-14; 2118-119; 2203-59. 

47. 1074-910-14; 1107-14-573; 1055-14-565; 
867-765-14; 1246 (question). 

48, 1590-275; 1584-291; 1503-14-344-14; 1528- 
14-23-14; 1536-307; 1612-250; 1685-152; 
1736-118. 

49. 2061-14-$11-14; 2208-14-165-14; 1833-14- 
594-14; 2290-100; 2286-68; 2192-115; 
2328-14-94-14; 2285-181; 1506-14-884- 
14; 2820-14-107-14; 2398-28. 

50. 2581-199; 2815-14-108-14; 3036-47. 

51. 2121-664; 2561-264; 2623-14-170-14; 2609- 
144-202-146. 

5@. 2908-53-14; 2550-14-387-14; 2915-14-29- 
2816- 117; 2864-76; 2322-14-577- 
14; 2783-14-69-}9. 

The voting figures show that five of 
the 63 propositions included in the 
last ten referenda were not adopted. A 
two-thirds vote is required for adoption 
and although the committee’s proposi- 
tion received a majority vote in those 
five cases the two-thirds vote was not 
received. It is, therefore, safe to say 
that the Chamber can feel that in pre- 
senting a proposition it has better than 
a ten-to-one chance of being adopted. 
The committee selected by the Board of 
Directors can feel that it has a great deal 
of freedom in stating its propositions. 

Another question which needs to be 
considered is the manner of voting by 
member organizations. The vote in 
the referenda is not a vote of individual 
business men, but is a vote for the most 
part of boards of directors of mem- 
ber organizations. In the referendum 
taken on Mississippi Flood Control, 
1,053 organizations filed ballots, and 
of that number 712 or 67 per cent were 
chambers of commerce. It is a fair 
conclusion that the vote represents that 
of boards of directors of chambers of 
commerce to the extent of considerably 
more than 50 per cent. One would 
need to know the specific methods of 
voting by the member organizations in 
order to know how democratic the vote 
is. The vote may be cast by a quorum 
of the Board of Directors and that may 


be only a majority of the Board, the 
vote may be controlled by one or a few 
members of the Board, or the secretary 
may send back the ballots, having 
marked them himself. With such a 
large percentage of the voting member- 
ship consisting of chambers of com- 
merce, there is doubtless a pre-deter- 
mined state of mind on the part of the 
boards of directors to accept the propo- 
sition of the Committee of the National 
Chamber unless there is something 
unusually objectionable. 

Effectiveness of Activities.—The effec- 
tiveness of the Chamber’s activities are 
well shown by the report given out in 
1928. Regarding the legislative pro- 
gram which the Chamber drew up at 
the beginning of 1928," it reported near 
the end of the session of Congress that 
“the Chamber has taken appropriate 
action in regard to all of these pro- 
posals. It has kept its members in- 
formed of developments in connection 
with pending legislation. It has taken 
all proper means of placing its recom- 
mendations beforemembers of Congress, 


Congressional committees, and govern- 


ment officials.” Results reported were: 


A tax bill providing for reduction in 
federal taxation has passed the House and 
is before the Senate. 

Congress has passed a bill for flood con- 
trol of the Mississippi River in general 
agreement with the policy of the Chamber. 

The Senate passed a bill providing meas- 
ures to prolong government ownership and 
operation of the merchant marine—a 
purpose which the Chamber strongly op- 
posed. The bill was amended in the House, 
however, and a measure was brought for- 
ward which would provide various forms of 
encouragement for the development of 
private shipping. ‘That bill is now pending 
in the House. 

A postal rate revision bill, largely in 
agreement with the principles advocated 
by the Chamber, was passed by the House. 

A bill providing for the voluntary con- 


1 Supra, p. 36. 
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solidations of railways has been reported 
to the House. 

No progress has been made on the plan of 
reorganization of the government depart- 
ments as advocated by the Chamber. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the annual meeting last year, the Cham- 
ber opposed proposals for applying the 
immigration quota principle to Mexico. A 
measure for that purpose was considered by 
the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, but was not reported. 

The alien property bill in agreement with 
the policy of the Chamber became law on 
March 10, 1928. 

The Turkish-American Treaty was not 
resubmitted to the Senate; therefore no 
action ensued. 

The Chamber made a strong effort to 
secure removal of quantity restrictions on 
imports of cigars and cigarettes—restric- 
tions which prevent negotiation of a parcel 
post convention with Cuba, A bill for that 
purpose was reported to the House by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The National Chamber has not made 
specific recommendations as to details in- 
volved in the question of Ocean Bills of 
Lading, but has urged the general principle 
and has sought to reconcile conflicting 
views of various American groups. A bill 
which would enact into law, with slight 
variations in text, the convention for 
unification of laws relating to bills of lading 
for the carriage of goods by sea, has been 
introduced in both the Senate and the 
House. 

After several years of conflict between 
opposing forces tentative agreement has 
been reached on a proposal to provide 
workmen’s compensation insurance for the 
District of Columbia in line with the 
policy of the National Chamber. 

A bill to correlate forest research activ- 
ities of the Federal Government has been 
passed by the Senate. 

In accordance with its long standing 
policy the Chamber again urged legislation 
to continue the highway building program 
of the Federal Government. The legisla- 
tion has been advanced in Congress." 

1 Sixteenth Annual Meeting (May 7-10, 1928), 
Board’s Annual Report, Resolutions, Officers 
and Directors, pp. 9-11. 


The other important method of in- 
fluencing legislation is through the 
passage of resolutions at annual or 
special meetings of the Chamber. 
The resolutions are presented to Con- 
gress in the same manner as are the 
results of referenda. 

Promotion W ork.—The Editorial and 
Promotion Department of the Cham- 
ber is charged with putting into effect 


the policies of the national Chamber. . 


The Department keeps in close touch 
with the progress of legislation and, as 
stated previously, presents to Congress 
the Chamber’s recommendations on 
legislation, appears before Congres- 
sional committees, and, if necessary, 
calls upon member companies to ap- 
peal to their Representatives, 

Furthermore, the Editorial and Pro- 
motion Departments publish the Na- 
tion’s Business, the policy of which is 
“to create a national viewpoint for 
American business” among its mem- 
bers and some 250,000 business execu- 
tive subscribers. Another publication, 
Week’s Work, which that Department 
puts out, relates the current activities 
of the Chamber, 

The Research Department of the 
Chamber conducts legislative, legal, 
and economic research for Chamber 
members, Chamber committees, and 
Chamber departments. When the 
Board of Directors orders that a report 
of the committee on a subject be sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote the report 
is referred to the Research Department 
and it becomes the duty of that De- 
partment to set out the facts necessary 
for consideration of and voting on the 
referendum propositions. 

In addition the Research Depart- 
ment puts out a weekly bulletin, 
entitled The General Bulletin, which 
contains “up-to-the-minute” informa- 
tion as to the activities of govern- 
mental departments, bureaus, and 
commissions of concern to business, 
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It issues weekly during sessions of 
Congress The Legislative Bulletin which 
follows the progress of all proposed 
legislation affecting business. Fur- 
thermore, it gives special information 
by letter or wire to members upon 
request concerning action on bills in 
Congress, laws, rules, and regulations, 
their application and administration, 
court decisions, rulings and other infor- 
mation emanating from all government 
agencies. 

It is felt by the Chamber “that it is 
a clearing house of business opinion 
and stands midway between govern- 
ment and business.” The Chamber 
states that it is trying, with a mem- 
bership scattered all over the country, 
to duplicate the procedure of a legis- 
lative body, that is, to debate and dis- 
cuss a committee report. 


Tue AMERICAN Farm BurREAU 
FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has time and again been called the 
most powerful group represented in 
Washington. The Bureau rests upon 
a substructure of 45 state farm bureaus 
which in turn have a substructure of 
approximately 1,800 county farm bur- 
eaus and rests upon 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 families membership.’ 


1JIn addition the American Farm Bureau 
Federation represents a great number of farm 
organizations, estimated by Kent to be more 
than 7,500 units. (Frank R. Kent, The Great 
Game of Politics, p. 260.) At a single hearing 
before the House Committee on Agriculture the 
representatives of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, besides appearing for that organiza- 
tion, represented the Corn Belt Federation of 
Farm Organizations, composed of the Missouri 
Farm Ass’n, the National Producers Alliance, 
the Iowa Farm Union, the Iowa Farm Bureau, 
the Iowa State Grange, the lowa Threshermen’s 
Ass’n, the Ottumwa Iowa Dairy Marketing Ass'n, 
the Nebraska Farmers Union, the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau, the Kansas Farm Union, the Kansas 
Farm Bureau, the Minnesota Farmers Union, 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau, the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers, the South Dakota Producers 
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The initial membership is in the 
1,800 county farm bureaus. The fees 
vary from $5 to $10 per family annually 
and are divided into three parts, the 
most of it remaining with the County 
Bureau, a small portion going to the 
State Farm Bureau Federation, and a 
smaller portion, fifty cents, going to 
support the American Farm Bureay 
Federation. 

The support of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation comes almost en- 
tirely from its portion of the fees. In 
1928 there was obtained $150,849 from 
that source out of a total income of 
$160,608. Total expenditures during 
that year amounted to $149,378, of 
which $21,500 was expended for legis- 
lative work, and $18,200 for the In- 
formation Department. 

The work of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is divided into 
several departments: Organization, 


Alliance, the South Dakota Wheat Growers Ass’n 
the South Dakota Farmers Union, the North 
Dakota Farmers Union, the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers Ass’n, the Oklahoma Farmers 
Union, the Indiana Farm Bureau, the Central 
States Soft Wheat Growers Ass’n, the Chicago 
Milk Producers Ass'n, the Illinois Farmers Union, 
the Wisconsin Cotperative Creamery Ass’n, the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau, the Equity Codperative 
Exchange, the Farmers Union Terminal Ass'n, the 
South St. Paul Farmers Union Livestock Commis- 
sion House, the Chicago Farmers Union Livestock 
Commission House, the Sioux City Farmers 
Union Livestock Commission House, the Kansas 
City Farmers Union Livestock Commission 
House, the Omaha Farmers Union Livestock 
Commission House, the American Council of 
Agriculture, the Minnesota Council of Agricul- 
ture, the Montana Farmers Union, the National 
Corn Growers Ass’n, the Burley Tobacco Ass’n, 
the Dark Tobacco Ass’n, the National Farmers 
Union, and the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change. (Agricultural Relief, Hearings before 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 70th Congress, 1st Session, Part 1, 
p. 1 and 2.) 

Two other powerful farm organization in 
Washington are the Farmers’ Educational and 
Codperative Union of America, and the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry. 
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Marketing, Home and Community, 
Information, Legislative, Transporta- 
tion, and Research. It is the work of 
the Legislative Department which is of 
prime concern here. 

Legislative Work.—The Legislative 
Department has a director, a secretary, 
and an assistant director. The work 
of the Department does not have to do 


' entirely with legislative projects. The 


work may be divided under five head- 
ings: legislation, departmental work, 
organization activities, research, and 
contacts and relationships. But the 
outstanding work is that devoted to 
legislative matters.' 

In its legislative work the Depart- 
ment makes appearances before com- 
mittees, before departments, chiefly 
the Department of Agriculture, as- 
sembles information on legislative mat- 
ters and presents it to Congressmen or 
committees of Congress, holds confer- 
ences with leaders in Congress, holds 
conferences with other organizations, 
keeps a close watch on progress of bills, 
keeps a detailed record of the vote of 
members on bills in which the Bureau 
is interested, keeps its members in- 
formed of status of bills, furnishes sum- 
maries of bills, asks members to make 
appeals to Congressmen, represents the 
interests of state or county bureaus in 
public hearings and in private confer- 
ence, furnishes advice as to drafting of 
bills, and secures promulgation of 
department rulings to properly carry 
out laws for protection of agriculture. 

In order to see how extensive the 
work of the Bureau has been in influ- 
encing legislation an examination needs 
to be made of the last few years’ work 
of the Legislative Department. In 
1924 the Bureau reported it had been 
concerned with a large number of 
measures. It fought for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, it helped to secure the 

1 Report of American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1928, p. 914. 


passage by Congress of the measure to 
further restrict immigration on the 
basis of 2 per cent of foreign born in the 
United States according to the 1890 
census, it urged amendment to eligi- 
bility clause of the Federal Reserve Act 
to limit all rediscounts to 2 per cent 
above the base federal reserve rate, 
worked for the Ketcham bill regarding 
the reporting of foreign agricultural 
conditions by the Department of 
Agriculture, continued the fight for 
passage of Capper-French Truth-in- 
Fabric bill, worked for appropriations 
to the Department of Agriculture, 
fought the proposed raise in parcel 
post and fourth class mail matter, 
helped to secure the change of the 
Dairy Division of the Department of 
Agriculture into a Dairy Bureau, 
helped to secure enactment of a pro- 
vision putting more teeth into Packers 
and Stockyards Act, supported the 
Purnell bill to increase appropriations 
to agricultural experiment stations, 
worked against reduction of tariff on 
sugar, against increased tax on nitrate 
of soda, for increased tariff on Danish 
butter, advocated a non-partisan tariff 
commission, opposed sales tax, favored 
reduction of income taxes upon the plan 
of the greater the income the higher the 
rate, helped to secure an extension of 
the provision of the War Finance Cor- 
poration in lending funds to banks in 
agricultural regions and to codperative 
marketing associations, and “after a 
tireless fight pushed the Muscle Shoals 
bill, for the development of electric 
power and cheaper fertilizer, through 
the House by a vote of 227 to 142.”"? 

Lobbying in Sizxty-ninth and Seventieth 
Congresses.—In 1927 the Bureau re- 
ported that during the past year it had 
given its support to twenty-one bills 
and opposed ten. Eight of the bills 
sponsored during the sixty-ninth Con- 

? Seventy Points of Service in 1924. American 
Farm Bureau Federation Report, p. 5. 
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gress were passed and several others 
were reported as having a good chance 
of passage during the second session. 
Only one of the ten bills opposed was 
passed. The support of a long list of 
measures was reported in 1927 and 
several measures opposed. The 
strength of the Bureau in influencing 
legislation was well shown in the 
seventieth Congress. The Bureau was 
concerned with more than fifty bills in 
that Congress. It was able to report 
that affirmative action had been taken 
by both Houses of Congress upon 
twenty-two measures which it sup- 
ported.' 

And it was able to report progress 
upon eighteen others.’ 

The Bureau reported that in support- 


1 (a) McNary-Haugen farm relief; (b) revenue; 
(c) flood control; (d) inland waterway appropri- 
ations; (e) authorization for corn-borer control; 
(f) McNary-McSweeney Forestry Research; 
(g) MeNary-Woodruff Reforestation; (h) Federal 
aid to highways; (i) Radio Commission con- 
tinued one year; (j) Capper-Ketcham Agricul- 
tural Extension; (k) more funds for Tariff Com- 
mission; (1) more funds for continuance research 
program U.S. D. A.; (m) Walsh Resolution to 
investigate the power trust by Federal Trade 
Commission; (n) standard containers; (0) wool 
standards; (p) reduced postal rates; (q) extension 
of the Mississippi barge line; (r) special funds for 
eradication of the pink boll worm; (s) emergency 
funds for replacing roads and bridges destroyed 
by floods in Vermont, Kentucky, and New 
Hampshire; (t) poultry classification; (u) new 
uses for cotton; (v) general appropriations for 
agriculture. (American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Report, 1928, p. 14.) 

®(a) The decennial census; (b) agricultural 
attaché; (c) agricultural day resolution; (d) the 
“lame duck” resolution; (e) redefining oleo- 
margarine; (f) more funds for vocational train- 
ing; (g) new postal policy; (h) defining lobbyists 
and requiring registration; (i) carrying certain 
poisons by mail; (j) trade-marking the name 
“Farm Bureau”; (k) amendment to the packer 
and stockyards act; (1) corn borer appropriation; 
(m) regulation of produce marketing; (n) amend- 
ment to Grain Futures Act; (0) several bills 
raising rates of duty on farm crops; (p) truth-in- 
fabrics; (q) amendments to Farm Loan Act; 
(r) Muscle Shoals. (The American Farm Bureax 


' Federation Report, 1928, p. 14.) 


ing or opposing bills during that Con- 
gress it had made appearances before 
many of the committees of both Houses 
including the Ways and Means, Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Flood Control, 
[rrigation and Reclamation, Military 
Affairs, Rivers and Harbors, Appropria- 
tions, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Roads, Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Judiciary, Patents, Expendi- 
tures, Education, Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, Census, Banking and 
Currency, Finance, Printing, and Rules, 

Lobbying to Influence Administrative 
Action.—The Bureau conducts exten- 
sive activities in appearing or securing 
appearances before departments and 
commissions. The largest share of the 
departmental work is with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; but aside from 
that in 1928 the Bureau reported that 
during the last year it had brought 
Farm Bureau representatives before 
many departments and commissions 
including among others the War, State, 
Treasury, Navy, Interior, Post Office 
and Commerce Departments, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Radio Commission, the Farm Loan 
Board, and the Shipping Board. 

A great deal of attention is given by 
the Bureau to the Tariff Commission, 
second only to that given to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. According to the 
Bureau’s statement in 1928 it had in 
the preceding year made appeals to 
the Tariff Commission asking increased 
duties on farm commodities, cheese, 
cherries, maple sugar, onions, maple 
syrup, fresh tomatoes, milk, canned 
tomatoes, cream, tomato paste, sweet 
peppers, corn, eggs, and egg products. 
Appeals come to the National Bureau 
from State Bureaus, which appeals may 
have originated in County Bureaus, and 
the National Bureau takes action. 


5 The American Farm Bureau Federation 
Report, 1928, p. 14. 
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During the recess period of Congress 
the Legislative Department spends 
much if its time in aiding organization 
work. It is felt by that Department 
that legislation at Washington can 
be most effectively secured when 
those who represent the Farm Bureau 
can speak with the authority of a 
great number of members behind 
them. “In a representative democ- 
racy,” the Department reported, 
“such as we enjoy, votes count, 
but the voice of the citizens counts 
in at least one other way than when 
registered on the ballot. Organization 
has come within the last twenty years 
to be perhaps as effective in getting 
legislation at Washington as is the ex- 
pression of our citizenship at the bal- 
lot box. . . . The more memberships 
which can be represented by our spokes- 
men at Washington, the easier it will 
be, other things being constant factors, 
to get that consideration for agriculture 
which we all desire.” 

The Legislative Department also 
believes that a great deal of researchis 
necessary in effectively presenting legis- 
lative projects to Congress. “Without 
research in legislation,” it asserts, 
“mere strength of numbers would be 
ineffective even though we should have 
every farmer in the United States in 
the Farm Bureau.” A _ significant 
movement toward increased research 
was brought about by the Washington 
office of the Farm Bureau by grouping 
together about eighteen national or- 
ganizations of various kinds to advo- 
cate a greatly enlarged research pro- 
gram on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Organization and Promotion Work.— 
So much for the Legislative Depart- 
ment. There are other departments, 
notably Information and Organization, 
the work of which must be considered 
as influencing legislation. It was seen 
above that the Legislative Department 


engages in organization work to further 
its legislative program. And so that 
work of the Organization Department 
helps te lay the foundation from which 
the Legislative Department derives 
its power over legislators. During 
1928 members of the Organization 
Department and of the Organization 
Committee of the Board of Directors 
visited 42 states, holding conferences 
with State Boards of Directors and 
gave direct assistance to organization 
work in twenty states. 

The Information Department in 
general “provides facilities through 
which the leadership is kept posted, 
the membership informed, and the 
public kept sympathetic toward the 
program and progress of agriculture.” 
One of the major activities of the 
Department is publishing the monthly 
magazine, the Bureau Farmer, which 
now has more than a half million sub- 
scribers. Another important activity 
of the Department is the promotion of 
the motion picture program. In 1928 
six new feature Farm Bureau produc- 
tions were made during the year, 
making in all 200 Farm Bureau pictures 
available for County and State Farm 
Bureau use. During 1929 at least ten 
new pictures will be developed. The 
Information Department does a great 
deal of work in furnishing material to 
the newspapers. News releases are 
sent out, stories and feature articles are 
prepared. The Department reported 
that in 1928 nine thousand twenty-five 
news releases were prepared and given 
to the daily press and other publicity 
agencies, thirty-six feature articles 
were prepared upon request for national 
publications. Lastly, the Department 
supplies information to members and 
handles individual correspondence on 
whatever subject. 

There can be no doubt that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
wields a powerful influence upon legis- 
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lation at Washington and in state 
legislatures, the essence of its power 
lying in its control over elections, a 


control derived from its extensive 
membership." 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor 
is an organization of great extent.” 
It is based upon 49 state federations, 
and 29,394 local unions. In addition, 
within the organization are 365 local 
trade and federal labor unions, 106 
national and international unions and 
794 city central bodies. The Federa- 
tion rests upon an underlying indi- 
vidual membership of 3,312,526 of 
which 2,812,526 are paid-up member- 
ships.’ 

During 1927 the Federation received 
$534,284 and expended $485,033 of 
which amount $8,133 was expended for 
legislative work, $114,778 for organiza- 
tion expenses, and $86,963 for publish- 
ing the American Federationist, the 
monthly magazine of the Federation. 

Evidence of Influence on Legislation. 
—The Federation has taken an active 
part in supporting or opposing legisla- 
tion for many years. There can be 
little doubt that the Federation has had 
great influence on the form of immigra- 
tion legislation. A campaign against 
unrestricted immigration was begun in 


1Clinton N. Gilbert, in an article entitled 
“Why Finis Garrett of Tennessee Has Made 
Enemies,” stated that “every time a big issue 
arises he makesenemies. Atthat time it was over 
the McNary-Haugen bill. He voted against it 
and the American Farm Bureau sent agents 
among the cotton growers of his district to teach 
him a lesson.”” (The Daily Mirror of Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 26, 1926.) 

2In considering labor’s representation in 
Washington and at state legislatures, the four 
Railroad Brotherhoods should be remembered. 
Headquarters are maintained at the National 
Capital and effective work is done in influencing 
elections throughout the country. 

8 Proceedings of the American Federation of La- 
bor, 1927, p. 27. 


1891 and continued until some success 
was achieved in 1907, promoted the 
literary test provision which wag 
adopted in 1913, and urged the adop- 
tion of the 3 per cent law in 1921 and 
the 2 per cent law in 1924. 

A campaign was begun by the Feder- 
ation in 1881 demanding that the na- 
tional eight-hour law for mechanics and 
laborers on public works for the United 
States, which had been enacted in 
1868, be enforced and the campaign 
continued until action was taken by 
Congress in 1892 amending the law and 
providing for a shorter work day for all 
mechanical labor on public work. The 
Federation kept up its campaign to 
secure the enforcement of that law. 
An executive order directing the en- 
forcement of the law and prosecution 


of its violators was issued in 1906, and . 
in 1912 extensions in favor of labor 


were made by Congress.‘ 
The Federation has over a long 


period worked for child labor legisla- — 


tion. Activity for such legislation 
began in 1881 and centered upon state 
legislatures. Doubtless the Federa- 
tion has many state child labor laws 
to its credit. The Federation turned 
its attention to securing regulation by 
Congress and promoted the law enacted 
in 1916 prohibiting interstate trans- 
portation of products in the production 
of which the labor of children was 
employed. The law was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
in 1918 and the Federation sought 
another method by which Congress 
could regulate child labor and urged 
the adoption of an amendment to the 
revenue bill of 1919 providing for an 
excise tax of 10 per cent on the net 
profits of the employers of child labor. 


The amendment was adopted but was — 


declared unconstitutional by the court 
in 1922. The Federation then, as it 


* Legislative Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor, pp. 2 and 3. 
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rts, “had a joint resolution intro- 
duced in Congress proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate child labor.” 
The resolution passed Congress, but 
the ratification of the necessary num- 
ber of states was not secured even 
under the great pressure which the 
Federation exerted upon state legisla- 
tures. 

In 1906, at a meeting of the presi- 
dents of all international unions, a 
“Bill of Grievances” was drawn up 
which was submitted to the President 
and to the two Houses of Congress. 
By 1917, the Federation reports, prac- 
tically every demand set out in the bill 
had been enacted into law.' Since 
1905 the Federation reports that labor 
has secured the passage of 230 remedial 
laws by Congress and at the same time 
has defeated hundreds of objectionable 
bills.? 

Lobbying in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
—The bills before Congress with which 
the Federation has been concerned vary 
widely in their subject matter. Bills 
dealing with hours of labor and com- 
pensation occupy a prominent place. 


1 Legislative Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor, p. 4. 

? Ibid., pp. 5 and 6. 

In the 59th Congress, the Federation reports 
that four measures of interest to labor were 
enacted and two hostile bills defeated; in the 60th 
Congress, six favorable bills were enacted and 
five hostile ones defeated; in the 61st Congress, 
15 favorable bills were enacted; in the 62nd 
Congress, 27 favorable bills were enacted; in the 
63rd Congress, 27 favorable bills were enacted, 
four hostile ones defeated; in the 64th Congress, 
25 favorable bills were enacted, six hostile ones 
defeated; in the 65th Congress, 42 favorable 
bills enacted, 4 hostile ones defeated; in the 66th 
Congress, 20 favorable bills enacted, 14 hostile 


- ones defeated; in the 67th Congress, 29 favorable 


bills enacted, 28 hostile ones defeated; in the 68th 
Congress, 17 favorable bills enacted, 12 hostile 
ones defeated; in the 69th Congress, six favorable 
bills enacted, 5 hostile ones defeated; and in the 
first session of the 70th Congress, 16 bills favor- 
able to labor were enacted. 
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Interest in immigration bills has often | 
been manifested. Perhaps a perusal 
of the bills enacted and defeated during 
one of the sessions, the sixty-eighth, 
for instance, during which the Federa- 
tion reported that not one measure 
inimical to labor was enacted, will serve 
to indicate the wide range of subjects 
with which the Federation is concerned. 
The measures of interest favorable to 
labor enacted during that session were :* 


1. For protection of Alaskan fisheries. 

2. Review of awards for compensation for 
injuries, government employees. 

8. Increase in salaries for police and firemen, 
District of Columbia. 

4. Extension of District of Columbia Rent Act. 

5. Reorganization and improvement of foreign 
service of United States. 

6. To regulate and fix wages of employees 
of Government Printing Office. 

7. To limit immigration into the United 
States. 

8. Adjusted compensation for veterans of the 
World War. 

9. Increase in salaries for teachers of District 
of Columbia. 

10. Appropriating $1,000,000 annually for 
three years for use of states in vocational re- 
habilitation work, etc. 

11. To limit, regulate and prohibit labor of 
children under 18 years. 

12. Increase in wages for pastel employees. 
(After being vetoed by the President it was 
passed again and became a law.) 

13. Raising the compulsory education age of 
persons in the District of Columbia from 14 to 
16 years. 

14. Authorizing the President to modify or 
abolish visé fees in certain cases. 

15. Providing for payment of claims to em- 
ployees of the Bethlehem Steel Company of 
$1,600,000. 

16. Increases in wages for 330 employees in 
the employ of the Bureau of Engraving and 

17. Ratification of treaty recognizing Cuba’s 
right to Isle of Pines. 

The hostile legislation defeated dur- 
ing that session was:* 

1. Providing that every alien now in the 
United States and those who enter hereafter 


3 [hid., pp. 21 and 22. 
[bid., p. 22. 
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must register and be finger-printed under penalty 
and register each year afterwards for five years. 

%. Providing for conscription of men in in- 
dustry in times of war or whenever the President 
declared a national emergency. 

%. Making it more difficult to secure amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

4. Prohibiting work of any kind except do- 
mestic and hotel service on Sunday in the 
District of Columbia. 

&, Authorizing the President to direct the 
Marine Band to play at fairs and thus compete 
with union musicians, 

6. Providing for a Department of Education 
and Relief which would consist mostly of military 
bureaus. 

7. “Equal rights’”’ amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which would make void al! laws for the 
protection of women in industry. 

8. Prohibiting picketing in labor disputes in 
the District of Columbia. 

9. Providing that officers of the army and 
navy, including those retired, may be assigned 
by the head of any department to duty in any 
branch, agency or political division of govern- 
ment whenever authorized by the President. 

10. Establishing a federal court of “concilia- 
tion” to hear and determine industrial disputes 
affecting interstate commerce. 

11. Taking the police power from the several 
states and placing it in the Federal courts in con- 
troversies in which aliens are involved. 

12. Providing for the deportation of certain 
aliens which would affect those engaged in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Lobbying at State Capitols.—Besides 
its work in influencing legislation 
before Congress the Federation reports 
that hundreds of laws have been se- 
cured in the states favorable to labor. 
Workmen’s Compensation laws, the 
Federation reports, have been secured 
in 43 states, sweatshops have been 
eliminated practically everywhere, and 
tenement house work has been mini- 
mized through the efforts of labor. 
Sanitary workshops have been secured, 
child labor has been abolished in many 
states, and a great range of laws have 
been defeated. The work of the Feder- 
ation among state legislatures can 
perhaps be seen best by looking at the 
report of activities for one year. 

The Legislative Committee reported 
upon legislative work in the states 


during 1927, The work consisted for 
that year more in defeating inimical 
bills rather than in securing the enaet- 
ment of favorable ones. In Arizona 
during that year an eight-hour law for 
women was enacted; in California hours 
of work on public work were fixed, the 
payment of wages law was strength. 
ened, the minimum wage law for 
women and minors was favorably 
amended, and others; in Florida bene- 
ficial amendments to the mechanics’ lien 
and child labor laws were secured; in 
Illinois 16 laws beneficial to labor were 
secured; in Indiana 3 favorable laws 
were enacted; in Maine, 3; in Mary. 
land, 4; in Montana, one; in Nevada, 
one; in New Hampshire, 5; in New 
York, 6; in North Carolina, 2; ip 
Texas, one; and in Washington, 8. 

Inimical bills were defeated in Ili- 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyom- 
ing. In Illinois, New Jersey and Texas 
the report states that all bills hostile to 
labor were defeated.! 

There can be no doubt that the 
American Federation of Labor casts a 
powerful influence in securing the 
enactment or defeat of legislation 
affecting labor. Inquiry needs to be 
made into their methods of using 
influence. 


J Methods of Lobbying Used.—The 


Federation uses the indirect form of 
lobbying almost entirely by supporting 
Congressmen or state legislators in 
primaries and elections. Because of 
its large membership it can effectively 
aid or oppose candidates. The Feder- 
ation started upon this policy of influ- 
encing legislation in 1906 when, shortly 
after the meeting at which it drew up 
the “Bill of Grievances,” a plan of 
campaign was formulated declaring 
that “we will stand by our friends and 

1 Proceedings of American Federation of Labor, 
1927. 
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administer a stinging rebuke to men or 
ies who are either indifferent, 
negligent, or hostile.”! Since that 
time the Federation has pursued a non- 
partisan policy in supporting candi- 
dates for Congress and state legisla- 
tures. 
In pursuance of that policy the 
Federation claimed a large measure of 
credit for the change of the political 
complexion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1910. The extent of the 
Federation’s activities in helping to 
elect or defeat Congressmen and state 
legislators may be seen by examining 
its activities in that respect during 1921 
and 1922. The Federation was dis- 
satisfied with the activities of the 
sixty-seventh Congress and set out to 
send legislators to the Capitol favorable 
to the interests of labor. 

A national non-partisan campaign 
committee was established and a non- 
partisan campaign commenced in the 
fall of 1921, looking forward to the 
primaries and elections of 1922, Cir- 
culars were sent to all national, inter- 
national and local unions, and state and 
city central bodies, outlining the plans 
to reélect public officials who had been 
true to labor and to defeat those who 
had acted unfavorably. 

The Federation sent out great quan- 
tities of material to help influence 
elections. To all states went the 
records of the Senators and to each 
Congressional district the records of 
the representatives. The organizers 
in the field of the American Federation 
of Labor were called upon to take part 
in the campaign. City and state non- 
partisan campaign committees were 
organized. All organizations were 
urged to appoint legislative committees 

1 Legislative Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor, p. 3. 

* Proceedings of American Federation of Labor, 
1923, p. 46. 


for their respective localities to keep a 
record of the votes of the state legis- 
lators and that such committees should 
become non-partisan campaign com- 
mittees in the primaries and elections. 
Those committees were furnished also 
the records of members of Congress. 
In July, 1922, a circular letter was sent 
to nearly 40,000 campaign committees 
outlining what should be done to make 
the campaign a success. 

The Federation codperated with 
farm organizations. Conferences were 
held with representatives of farm 
organizations in Washington and an 
understanding was reached on many 
candidates. During the campaign the 
Federation’s campaign committee was 
repeatedly asked by representatives of 
farm organizations if certain candidates 
for Congress were acceptable to labor 
as they did not wish to endorse anyone 
unfriendly or oppose those friendly to 
labor. In every instance the Federa- 
tion reported the farmers were support- 
ing or were willing to support the same 
candidates as labor.’ 

During September, 1922, the indi- 
vidual records of every member of the 
United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives were sent to all central 
bodies and nearly 40,000 local unions 
throughout the country along with a 
great deal of other material showing 
among other things legislation which 
would appear in the next session of 
Congress and the attitude of legislators 
toward such legislation. Special cir- 


-culars were sent into Nevada in the 


interest of Senator Pittman, to Wyom- 
ing in the interest of Senator Kendrick, 
to Minnesota in opposition to Senator 
Kellog, to Wisconsin in the interest of 
Senator La Follette, to New York 
State for the purpose of organizing 
non-partisan political campaign com- 
mittees to oppose Governor Miller, 


Ibid., p. 51. 
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Senator Calder, and other antagonists 
of labor.’ 

Success of Campaign Activities.—As 
the outcome of all its campaign activi- 
ties the Federation reported that 23 
candidates for the United States Senate 
who had been loyal to labor were 
elected and 11 unfavorable ones de- 
feated. Of the candidates for represen- 
tatives 170 were elected either because 
directly supported by the American 
Federation of Labor or by reason 
of the opposition to their opponents.” 

The American Federation of Labor, 
because of its work in elections, upon 
its own statement has Senators and 
Representatives in Congress who are 
favorable to its program and upon 
whom it can count when it wants bills 
introduced and promoted. One mem- 
ber of the Federation confidently stated 
that “when we want a bill introduced 
we go over and have one of our men 
introduce it.” 

Coéperation among Trade Union 
Lobbyists —Another method of in- 
fluencing legislation used by labor 
organizations should be mentioned. 
In 1921 a Conference Committee of 
Trade Union Legislation was organized 
which brings trade union legislative 
representatives in Washington together 
at intervals during the year to confer 
on legislation before Congress. From 
30 to 40 members attend the meetings 
and each bill which directly or in- 
directly affects labor is considered ex- 
haustively. If a difference of opinion 
prevails the matter is thrashed out 
until whatever action taken is unani- 
mous. 

The need of such a conference is felt 
because of the great number of bills 
to be analyzed, because of the various 
legislative representatives working out 
of harmony, and because it was felt 


1 Proceedings of American Federation of Labor, 


1923, p. 52. 
Tbid., p. 50. 


that greater influence would result 
from the very fact that so many were 
actively working along the same line, 
The Federation reported in 1923 that 
since the organization of the Confer. 
ence Committee, “labor has been 
usually successful in defeating much 
pernicious legislation and at the same 
time has prevented the repeal of 
remedial legislation.” 

There can be no doubt that labor 
plays a very important part in influene- 
ing legislation in Congress and in state 
legislatures. 


LoBBYING ORGANIZATIONS 


What is true of those three outstand- 
ing groups is true of many of the other 
national organizations, perhaps to a 
somewhat less degree. The Anti- 
Saloon League at the height of its 
power had back of it state organizations 
and in some states county organiza- 
tions with a sub-structure made up in 
large part of codperating churches! 
The League maintained as part of its 
organization a legislative committee 
under the supervision of a legislative 
superintendent, whose chief business 
was to keep an eye on Congress. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers organized upon a state basis 
includes manufacturers in all parts 
of the United States. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has 90 
affiliated organizations, most of them 
national in scope.® 


3 Tbid., p. 45. 

‘The average number of affiliated churches 
between 1911 and 1925 is placed not far short of 
30,000 by P. H. Odegard. In Pennsylvania alone 
there were 5,000 cotperating with the League 
with a total membership of about 1,500,000. 
(P. H. Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 20, 21.) 

5’ The affiliated organizations of the National 
Industrial Conference Board are: American 
Electric Railway Ass'n, American Gas Ass’n, 
American Paper and Pulp Ass‘n, Associated 
Corn Products Mfrs., Bolt, Nut and Rivet Mfrs. 
Ass'n Manufacturing Chemists Ass'n of the 
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The National Council for Prevention 
of War is the clearing house for 36 
national organizations of that nature. 
The Federated Council of Churches 
represents Christian denominations 
with membership upwards of twenty 
million members. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is composed of more than 12,000 
women’s clubs throughout the country 
with a total membership of about 
2,000,000.!_ The various national wom- 
en’s organizations in Washington of 
which there are more than a score, have 
formed a joint Congressional Commit- 
tee to secure unity of action by women 
in supporting legislation. 

Trade associations of every variety 
have their representatives in Washing- 
ton. Some rely upon the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for rep- 


U. S., Nat’l Ass’n of Mfrs. of the U. S., Nat'l 
Ass’n of Sheet and Tin Plate Mfrs., Inc., Nat'l 
Ass’n of Wool Mfrs., Nat’! Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, Nat’l Boot and Shoe Mfrs. Ass’n, 
Nat'l Clay Products Industries Ass’n, Nat’l 
Electrical Mfrs. Ass’n, Nat’l Electric Light Ass’n, 
Nat'l Founders Ass’n, Nat’] Metal Trades Ass’n, 
The American Cotton Mfrs. Ass’n, The American 
Pig Iron Ass’n, The National Ass’n of Cotton 
Mfrs., The Rubber Ass’n of America, Inc., The 
Silk Ass’n of America, Tobacco Merchants Ass’n 
of the U. S., Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, Associated Industries of New York State, 
Inc., Illinois Mfrs. Ass’n, The Manufacturers 
Ass’n of Connecticut, Inc., Air Service, U. S. 
Army, Military Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Army, Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, 
Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. Navy. 

1 Senator La Follette in 1921 drew up a list of 
19 outstanding lobbying organizations in Wash- 
ington as follows: U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Nat'l Ass’n Mfrs., American Ass’n of Meat 
Packers, Nat’! Coal Ass’n, Wholesale Coal Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Nat'l Petroleum Ass’n, Nat'l Water 
Power Ass’n, Nat’! Lumber Mfg. Ass’n, Nat'l 
Ass’n for Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico, Lumberman’s Bureau, American Beet 
Sugar Ass’n, American Cane Sugar Ass’n, U. S. 
Sugar Mfrs. Ass’n, Hardware Mfrs. Ass’n, Nat’l 
Canners Ass’n, Nat’l Ass’n of Real Estate 
Boards, American Railway Ass’n, Ass’n of Rail- 
sadly Security Holders, Ass’n of Railway Execu- 


resentation, but many choose to have 
their own counsel at the Capitol. 
While it is true that trade associatio::s 
take a keen interest in what is done at 
Washington their chief interest is in the 
action of state legislatures. Scattered 
throughout the states are more than 
2,000 such associations, practically all 
of which at times are interested in what 
is done at state capitols.? 

In the recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of utility cor- 
porations, the extent of the utilities’ 
lobbying organizations are seen. The 
Joint Public Utilities Committee made 
up of the American Gas Association, 
the American Street Railway Associa- 
tion, and the National Electric Light 
Association, with headquarters in New 
York City, established a Washington 
office about June 1, 1927, upon the 
feeling that “‘Washington is beginning 
to play an increasingly important part 
not only in the political life of America 
but in its economic life.”* In a few 
months the Joint Committee collected 
$400,000, employed two former United 
States Senators as counsels in Washing- 
ton and generally became very active.‘ 
The Joint Committee in New York and 
the Washington office are only part of 
the utilities organization. The Joint 
Committee helped to form state in- 

2 At the Conference on Good Government in 
Industry held in 1925 Hoover stated that “You 
would be a good deal astonished if you looked 
over the great mass of legislation introduced into 
Congress, which would lead into business to find 
how much of that comes up from the business 
world.” (Proceedings of the Conference on Govern- 
ment in Industry, 1925, pp. 44-5. Cited by 
Herring, Group ion in Congress, p. 
100.) Herring states that the offices of over 100 
Trade Associations are listed in the Washington 
telephone book. 

The Trade Associations secure codperation 
in Washington through an organization of their 
executive secretaries known as the American 


Trade Association Executives. (Herring, Group _ 


Representation in Congress, p. 105.) 
3 Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 76. 
‘ Ibid., p. 30. 
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fortaation bureaus in 28 states and 
operating in 

All of the State Bureaus besides had 
local managers throughout the states 
in which they operated, and the bu- 
reaus were made up of member com- 
panies, including electric light and 
power companies, street railway com- 
panies, telephone companies, gas com- 
panies, water companies, and railway 
companies varying somewhat as to the 
number of those classes of companies 
included among the different bureaus.* 
The usual arrangement for financing 
the bureaus was a contribution by 
member companies amounting to one- 
fifteenth of 1 per cent of their gross 
revenues for the year.* 

Federal employees have their repre- 
sentation in the National Federation of 
Federal Employees.‘ The teachers are 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 1, p. 21. Testi- 
mony of George F. Oxley, Director of Depart- 
ment of Public Information of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

States having Utilities Information Bureaus 
were Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Texas, California, New York, 
Georgia, Washington, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, Louisiana, Missis- 


effectively represented through the 
National Educational Association and 
the war veterans have the American 
Legion as well as several other organi. 
zations to look after their interests, 


Tue Monpay Luncu 


In Washington the legislative agents 
of many of the outstanding interests 
have formed a luncheon club known 
as the “Monday Lunch Club,” where 
they meet weekly. It was formed in 
1920 chiefly through the activities of 
the agent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers who proposed to half a 
dozen other Washington representa- 
tives of commercial and industrial 
organizations that they get together 
at luncheon and talk over common 
matters. Membership has now grown 
to sixty or seventy, and includes most 
of the agents of important commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural associations 
in Washington. Representatives of 
labor have been invited to join the 
club, but thus far have remained aloof. 
The club does not include lobbyists who 
represent merely one or two clients. 

The club has two stated purposes: to 
promote acquaintanceship among men 
doing the same kind of work and to act 


sippi, as a clearing house of information of 
nessee. e Bureau in Boston, Mass., operat 
in all the Now England states excepting Con- interest to members. At their 


meeting informal discussions of hear- 


necticut. The Bureau in Colorado operated 
i ings, bills, Supreme Court decisions and 


among the Rocky Mountains states. One com- 
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g" mittee operated in Pennsylvania and New 


Jersey. (Utility Corporations, Part 2.) 

* Utility Corporations, Part 8, p. 234. 

5 Ibid., p. 496. 

* When civil service retirement legislation was 
under consideration before the Committee on 
the Civil Service of the House and Senate, the 
following associations sent representatives before 
the committees: National Association of Letter 
Carriers, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Railway Mail Association, United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks, Nationa! 
Association of Postal Supervisors, Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, National Federation of 
Rural Letter Carriers, Service Postmasters of the 
United States, National Council of Postal Em- 
ployees, Women’s Auxiliary of the National 


other governmental acts take place 
and speakers are invited on occasions 
—Cabinet officers, Department heads, 
Army and Navy officers, Senators and 
Representatives and so on. News 
paper reporters are not allowed to be 
present at the meetings.® 


Federation of Post Office Clerks, and the Na- 
tional League of District Postmasters. (Her- 
ring, Group Representation in Congress, p. 147.) 
5 New York Times, June 10, 1928. 
A complete list of the names of the legislative 
agents and the interests they represented was 
given by Frank R. Kent in 1924. The following 
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Lossyists AT STaTE CAPITOLS 

It is not to be thought that Con- 
stands alone in being surrounded 

with lobbyists. Administrative offi- 
cers come in for their share of pressure 
from agents of the different interests 
and state legislatures are continuously 
under surveillance. The Anti-Saloon 
League with its organization in every 


interests were represented: Institute of Marga- 
rine Mfrs., American Agriculture Editors Ass'n, 
Nat’l Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n, Grain Dealers Nat'l 
Ass’n, Nat’] Ass’n of Sand and Gravel Producers, 
Nat'l Coal Ass’n, Nat’l Ass’n of Retail Druggists, 
American Mining Congress, So. Hardwood 
Traffic Ass’n, American Wholesale Coal Ass’n, 
Nat’l Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n, Public Relations Sec- 
tion, American Railway Ass’n, Domestic Distri- 
bution Dept., Nat’] Petroleum Ass’n, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, United Typothetae 
of America, Nat’] Lime Ass’n, Nat’l League of 
Comm’n Merchants of the U.S., Nat'l Industrial 
Council, Nat’] Coal Ass’n, Interstate Cotton 
Seed Crushers Ass’n, Nat'l Fertilizer Ass’n, 
American Electric Railway Ass’n, American 
Gas Ass’n, and Nat’! Electric Light Ass’n, Nat’! 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, American 
Wholesale Lumber Ass’n, Investment Bankers 
Ass’n, National Grange, Nat’] Industrial Con- 
ference Board, American Ass’n of State Highway 
Officials, Associated General Contractors of 
America, Hawaiian Sugar Planters Ass'n, 
American Electric Railway Ass’n, American Gas 
Ass’n, National Electric Light Ass’n, American 
Bankers Ass’n, American Beet Sugar Ass’n, Nat’! 
Council of American Cotton Mfrs., Nat’] Lime 
Ass’n, American Hardware Ass’n, Portland 
Cement Ass’n, American Short Line Railroad 
Ass’n, American Sugar Cane League of the 
United States of America, American Hardware 
Mfrs. Ass’n, Nat’! Ass’n of Credit Men, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, American Drug 
Manufacturers Ass’n, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Chemical Alliance, Inc., Manu- 
facturing Chemists Ass’n of the U. S., Nat'l 
Fertilizer Ass’n, Proprietary Ass’n, Nat’l Dairy 
Ass’n, Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
Boxboard Mfrs. Ass’n, American Short Line 
Railroad Ass’n, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, Nat’! Ass’n of Mfrs., Associated 
Gen’l Contractors of America, Nat’l Retail Dry- 
goods Ass’n, Federated American Engineering 
Societies. (Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of 
Politics, pp. 272-3.) 


state kept an eagle eye on state 
legislatures.! 

One of the purposes for the formation 
of the state bureaus of public utility 
information was to have an agency 
which would keep its eye on the state 
legislature and in numerous instances 
the directors of the bureaus testified 
that they are fulfilling the purpose. 
The extent to which the New York 
legislature is surrounded by lobbyists 
is shown by a list of those present in 
Albany during the 1928 legislature 
showing more than forty legislative 
representatives keeping an eye on the 
legislators.? 

During the 1928 session of the legis- 
lature in Massachusetts 77 legislative 
agents registered. During a recent 
session in California 127 lobbyists were 


1 The Superintendent of the New York League 
declared in 1912: The Anti-Saloon League is the 
only reform organization in New York State 
which has a personal representative or repre- 
sentatives at the Capitol each day of the legis- 
lative session. Report of Superintendent, Amer- 
ican Issue, New York Edition, September 12. 


‘2 Those lobbyists were: New York Civic 
League, Anti-Saloon League, State Charities Aid 
Ass’n, Third Ave. Railroad, Otis Elevator Co., 
General Contractor Ass’n, Real Estate Board of 
New York, Associated Industries, Y. W. C. A., 
Western Union Telegram Co., W. C. T. U., 
Building Trades Employers Ass’n, New York 
Ass’n of Builders, New York State Employers 
Ass’n, New York State Shorthand Reporters 
Ass’n, New York State Federation of Labor, 
S. P. C. C. and S. P. C. A., New Haven, Erie, 
Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, and five other 
railroads, Civil Service Reform Ass'n, Order of 
Good Templars, Locomotive Engineers, Rural 
School Improvement Society, Fish, Game and 
Forest League, Lord’s Day Alliance, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Osteopathic Society, 
State Council of Carpenters, American Surety 
Co., Automobile Merchants Ass’n, American 
Birth Control League, Child Labor Committee, 
League of Women Voters, New York Telephone 
Company, Insurance Federation, New York 
State Automobile Ass’n, State Medical Society, 
New York Central Railroad. (Contact, No. 28, 
cited ' Graves in Readings in Public Opinion, 
p. 1054. 
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on hand.' In Ohio in 1925, 170 lobby- 
ists registered. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion with its 45 state organizations is 
ever on the alert to prevent legislation 
unfavorable to agricultural interests by 
the State legislatures.’ 

Lobbying as it has been defined does 
not only include the influence exerted 
upon legislators during the session of 
the legislature. There are various 
other methods of lobbying as has been 
shown, and an organization may devote 
its efforts to helping elect favorable 
legislators or defeating unfavorable, or 


towards developing opinion among the 
people which will elect the kind of 
legislators wanted and pay little or 
no attention to the legislative ses- 
sion. 

For that reason lobbying organiza- 
tions do not necessarily have their 
headquarters at the national or state 
capitals, but usually they do have 
or maintain an agent there, at 
least, during the legislative session. 
Close scrutiny of the activities of 
the legislative body is necessary in 
order to direct the indirect methods 
of lobbying. 


CHAPTER IV 


MetuHops or LOBBYING 


N the discussion of the extent of 

lobbying, most of the methods 
used by lobbyists appeared in one 
connection or another, but a restate- 
ment of the methods needs to be made. 

The methods of securing or at- 
tempting to secure favorable action 
from legislators are many. There is 
no attempt here to be all inclusive but 
rather to take note of the important 
methods. 


Tue Socrat Lossy 


The social lobby has its place in 
the list of important methods. Its 
effectiveness has at different times 
been brought to our attention. In 
1925 Senator Kenyon asserted that 


1 Editorial Research Reports, p. 233. 

2 Professor Munro thinks that city halls have 
their lobbies. “Every day,” he said, “you wil! 
find the propagandists of this or that or the other 
cause waiting their turn in the mayor's anteroom. 
You will find them outside the door of the council 
chamber, or even on the inside. Their function 
is to promote the interests of those whom they 
serve—be it the public service corporation, or 
the labor unions, or the large taxpayers, or the 
city employees, or some other civic organiza- 


tion.” (Munro, Government of American Cities, 


“the social lobby has been the most 
powerful steam roller in Washington 
in recent years. Working with the 
subtle stuff of social position, family 
tree, and general prestige, as well as 
wealth, the social lobby functions 
through dinner invitations, exclusive 
luncheons, and social recognition gen- 
erally.”” The social lobby singles out 
the new member. Senator Kenyon 
attested that the new member and his 
wife are invited to a small dinner by 
an exclusive hostess. ‘Over candles 
flickering on flowers and silver, over 
rare linens and rich viands, it is sug- 
gested which is the best way to vote. 
No one ever makes a frank demand— 
it is merely understood. If he re- 
fuses he finds himself an outcast—f he 
votes right he belongs to the amiable 
inner circle.” * According to Charles 
S. Barrett the social lobby “which has 
a very real and very tangible existence 
is able to punish with great severity 
the Senator or Congressman who de- 
parts from well established usage.” ‘ 


3 Current Opinion, February 1925, p. 248. 
‘C. S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in Washington, 
p. 35. 
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A new member of the lower house in 
1926, who was one of the committee 
considering a power bill, had Oliver 
P. Newman, former President of the 
Board of Commissioners for Washing- 
ton, write out for him his confession 
about a social lobby in which he was 
involved.! The new member met a 
bright young newspaper man, called 
Jenkins in the confession, at the Shore- 
ham. Another correspondent from his 
own state had invited him to lunch 
with Jenkins, at Jenkins’ request he 
discovered later. The Congressman 
had lunch with Jenkins and his wife 
next day. That luncheon was the be- 
ginning of many parties—the Jenkins 
drew him into the circle of their friends 
—he had them to dinner at the Willard, 
they took him to tea at the Purple Iris 
—dinner trips to roadhouses, and Jen- 
kins and his wife took the Congressman 
on week-end jaunts to Atlantic City, 
paying all expenses. They induced him 
to remodel his apartment and helped 
him to do it, gave him about half the 
things with which to do it. He hated 
to offend them, he said, by declining 


' their gifts. Then Jenkins dropped 


into the Congressman’s office one day 
and said, “‘I dropped in to see you about 
the power bill. I suppose you are 
against it.” The Congressman told 
him he was for it. Jenkins tried in 
every way possible to get him to say 
he would vote against the bill. When 
the Congressman refused, their social 
relations ended abruptly—he never 
saw the Jenkins again except for ac- 
cidental meetings. 

It is related that a well known United 
States Senator periodically introduced 
a bill to sell a certain piece of govern- 
ment property in Washington. The 
Senator made no effort whatever to 
pass the bill but amused himself by 


“Up Against.the Social Lobby,” Literary 
Digest, Feb. 20, 1926, p. 54, copyrighted by 
Current News Features, Inc. 


watching the social results that al- 
ways followed its appearance. The 
sale of this particular piece of ground 
would have lowered the value of some 
neighboring property belonging to a 
Washington family of great social 
prestige and every time the bill was 
introduced this family gave dinners 
and entertained a number of influential 
senators for the purpose of preventing 
the passage of the undesirable bill.* 

A newspaper reporter once walked 
into a United States Senator’s office 
and found the Senator studying the 
society page of a Washington news- 
paper, attempting to find out the re- 
lationship between legislation and the 
social lobby. Joseph Tumulty as Sec- 
retary to President Wilson, it is re- 
ported, studied society pages with the 
belief that a social paragraph often 
gave him his first inkling of what this 
or that person was up to.* 

An Ohio state Senator, in speaking of 
his work in the state Senate, told of din- 
ing and playing cards with the lobbyists. 
Some men, he said, were kept in line 
by being permitted to win substantial 
sums at poker. In the course of the 
recent Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation of public utilities, a letter 
was produced in which the Secretary 
of the Great Lakes Division of the 
National Electric Light Association 
had stated that “the legislature (Illi- 
nois) is in session and it looks like a 
very stormy session and I could use 
very handily a little J. Walker to 
very good advantage, and it occurs to 
me that you could do me a very great 
favor if the first time you are coming 
west you could call on a friend of 
mine in New York and bring me a 
half a dozen.”* In another letter he 
stated that “if he was going to furnish 


2 Literary Digest, July 16, 1927, p. 46. 
Ibid. 

* F. C. Howe, Confessions of a Reformer, p. 172. 
5 Utilities Corporations, Vol. 1, p. 107. 
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copies of the bills introduced he would 
have to have something to sweeten 
up the palates of the legislators.”’' 

An interesting account of social 
lobbying was revealed during the In- 
surance Investigation in New York 
in 1906. Evidence was given that 
the Albany representative of the Mu- 
tual and Equitable Life Insurance 
Companies maintained a house in 
Albany which was called “The House 
of Mirth.” In this house, a palatial 
abode, legislators were entertained 
with poker games and other pleasant 
pastimes.” 

Social lobbying is closely related to 
that form of lobbying wherein legis- 
lators maintain relations with lobby- 
ists to enhance their reputation. Sena- 
tor La Follette, in 1921, stated that 
“the high salaried agents of the pack- 
ers, coal associations, etc., cultivate 
the acquaintance of the individual 
member of Congress. They shower 
him with compliments; they give him 
flattering publicity in their trade 
journals. Through lobbyists, legis- 
lators oftentimes become acquainted 
with influential personages with whom 
they otherwise would not make ac- 
quaintance, they are able to secure 
knowledge about the capital which 
places them in better standing, and 
they can have at their disposal ex- 


1 Utilities Corporations, Part 1, p. 108. 

2 Report of Legislative Life Insurance Inves- 
tigating Committee, 1906, p. 9. 

If an account is wanted of the social lobby 
in earlier days, such can be found describing 
Pendleton’s “‘Hall of the Bleeding Heart” on 
Pennsylvania Avenue immediately preceding 
the Civil War (Perley Poore, Reminiscences, 
Vol. II, p. 44), and the activities of the “ King 
of the Lobby,” Sam Ward, following the Civil 
War. Of the latter “Uncle Joe” Cannon, upon 
his retirement in 1923, after 46 years in the House, 
said in an interview published in the New York 
Times: “He gave dinners and entertainments, 
always had plenty of good food and drinks. . . . 
I could go to Sam Ward's dinners and was never 
asked to do anything.” 
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cellent information in connection with 
which they become more able debaters 
and command more of a position of 
authority.” 


FURNISHING INFORMATION TO 
LEGISLATORS 


Furnishing information to legislators 
stands well up on the list as a method of 
lobbying. One reason why it is such 
an important method is because of 
its continuous use. Perhaps the exe 
planation of the frequent use of the 
method lies in the fact that it is through 
the furnishing of information that 
lobbyists are of chief use to legislators. 
It is a service which legislators need 
if they are to be able to judge the senti- 
ment of their constituents, the opinions 
of interests affected by legislation upon 
which they take action, or the merits 
of legislation. No member of a legis- 
lative body can expect to be well in- 
formed through his own study or 
experience on more than a fraction 
of the bills upon which he acts during a 
legislative session. Most certainly he 
cannot gain the essential information 
from the limited debate on the floor. 
How then are legislators to acquire 
the necessary knowledge upon which 
to base their actions? It is in order 
here to stop and examine the problem 
of securing information by the legisla- 
tors. 


Tue PRoBLEM oF SECURING 
RELIABLE INFORMATION 


If a legislator does not possess other 
information the general practice is to 
accept the recommendations of the 
Committee to which the bill was re 
ferred. For the largest share of the 
bills which are adopted, that plan is 
followed, that is, if the legislator wishes 
to act upon the merits of the legisla- 
tion and is not guided by other factors 
such as party policy, control of a politi- 


3 New York Times, April 17, 1921. 
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cal boss, pressure from constituents, 
or financial or social influences. 

The legislator may find that from 
his knowledge of a particular bill he 
favors action opposite to what his 
constituents want. He may feel that 
what his constituents want is not for 
the public interest. No doubt many 
seemingly unwise decisions of legis- 
lators as regards the public interest 
could be traced to the pressure from 
constituents in the local area. It 
should be seen here that regardless of 
the amount of information a legislator 
may have on a matter of legislation, 
if he is going to represent his con- 
stituents he may be required to act 
contrary to his best judgment. If he 
does otherwise the charge of misrepre- 
sentation is brought against him and 
his political career may be cut short at 
the next election. 

But it is known that Committee 
recommendations furnish the basis for 
action on the floor for most of the bills 
which are acted upon. If a legislator 
wants to secure other information on 
which to base his decision what al- 
ternatives are at hand? 

If the matter be an important one, 
a special investigating committee may 
be chosen by the legislature to make 
investigations and report to the body. 
Or the legislature may request ad- 
ministrative officials to give informa- 
tion on the matter. Or again the 
legislators may undertake research 
upon their own account to secure in- 
formation. If they choose the latter 
method in a great many states, and 
at Washington, they find legislative ref- 
erence bureaus at hand to aid them, 
a few of them furnishing excellent 
service. 


Tue REFERENCE 
Bureau as A Source oF INFORMATION’ 


Congressmen have the Legislative 
Reference Bureau in the Congressional 


Library at their service. The Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau needs some at- 
tention when considering sources of 
information available to Congressmen 
because it is playing an important réle 
in that respect. It is performing 
more and more services yearly. Dur- 
ing 1915, the first year of its existence, 
when there was a short session of 
Congress, it had 269 inquiries from 
Congressmen. The next year in which 
there was a long session it handled 756 
requests. In 1926, during which year 
there was a short sessioa of Congress, 
there were 1,036 requests. During 
the fiscal year 1926-27, which covered 
the short session of the sixty-ninth 
Congress, the Bureau was active -in 
furnishing information especially on 
agriculture and farm relief, Colorado 
River, control of membership in Senate, 
election and primary laws, flood con- 
trol, presidential nomination and term 
of office including third term question, 
origin and history of the two-thirds 
rule in democratic national convention, 
prohibition, and taxation.' 
Congressmen realize that the Bureau 
fulfills a distinct need. Several Sena- 
tors and Representatives when asked 
what reliable sources of impartial 
information were available headed 
the list with the Legislative Reference 
Bureau. In fact according to their 
statements it stands quite alone as a 
source of impartial information. The 
fact that the appropriation for the 
Bureau is increasing year after year 
also shows that the Congressmen are 
appreciating its help. For 1927 the 
appropriation was $61,530, for 1928 
$63,650, for 1929 it was $65,210. 
However, there are limitations on 
the help which an individual Congress- 
man may receive from the Bureau. 
Some of the studies made by the Bureau 
are the result of extensive research 


1 Report of Librarian, Library of Congress, | 


1927, p. 181. 
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over a long period of time. The 
elaborate study of flood control, for 
instance, covered a period of a year and 
a half. The research assistant in 
charge worked with the engineers in 
departments in Washington and studied 
flood control by visiting the region 
concerned. Individual members of 
Congress cannot freely ask for in- 
formation which involves such ex- 
tensive research. Before such studies 
will be undertaken the subjects must 
be considered of sufficient public im- 
portance by the director of the Bureau, 
and most usually the Congressman 
requesting the information has to be a 
chairman of the Committee having 
charge of the matter. The director 
of the Bureau, if he foresees the devel- 
opment of an important matter, may 
undertake studies and make them 
available to the leaders of legislation 
regarding that particular subject. 

The Bureau at times plays a very 
important part in supplying reliable 
information to committees considering 
important bills. When flood contro! 
legislation was being considered in 
committee the research assistant who 
made the flood control study sat in 
the committee room during the hear- 
ings and supplied information.' 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
FurnisH INFORMATION 


The legislators in seeking informa- 
tion may turn to the government de- 
partments for help and often do. The 
government departments are continu- 
ously called upon to supply informa- 
tion. Some legislators feel that in- 
formation from the departments is not 
always impartial, that it may have a 
partisan bias, and needs close scru- 
tiny. 

If the individual legislator starts 
out on his own account to acquire 

1The Bureau maintains a clipping service 
which is available to all members. 


necessary information he finds it ¢ 
prodigious undertaking. The neces. 
sary information for many of the bills 
requires months of research at 

considerable expense. One of the Sen. 
ators who made an extraordinary at. 
tempt to gather the information neeeg. 
sary for legislation before a committee 
of which he was a member, spent more 
than $3,000 of his own funds in the 
attempt. Much of the information 
had to be gathered by travelling te 
various parts of the country and ob 
serving and studying conditions. 

It is not too much to say that the 
outstanding men in the legislative 
bodies are the ones who make a real 
attempt to secure reliable information, 
They find it a gigantic undertaking 
but they collect it through their own 
observation, by securing the advice 


of those they respect, by following the | 


studies of authorities. 


Because the work of collecting in- | 
formation is such a laborious task the | 
services of lobbyists is accepted. In | 


spite of the valuable services per- 
formed by the other agencies which 
have been discussed it can fairly be 
said that the lobby is the chief source 
of information to legislators. 
Lobbyists are more than glad to 
supply the legislators’ needs. Infor- 
mation comes to his desk freely. 
Legislators often request information 
from lobbyists when they wish to 
defend or oppose a bill. Information 
is supplied by lobbyists which has 
been collected at great expense. Legis- 
lators cannot be expected to compete 
with the information gathering serv- 
ices of some of the lobbyists. Great 
amounts of facts can be gathered from 
information supplied by lobbyists, but 
the difficult question is to know which 
are facts and which are not, and to 
know when facts have been used 
correctly. Anyone familiar with re 
search work knows how easy it is even 
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with facts to give a biased presentation. 
It is a foregone conclusion that lobby- 
jsts start with their objective and build 
their information around it. 

The chief supply of information to 
legislators is, then, biased information. 
Legislators may follow the easy course 
and use the information as presented 


’ or try to dig out of it the facts neces- 


sary for their purposes. If legislators 
keep in mind the fact that lobbyist 


information is biased they can use it 
and sift out a lot of valuable facts 
without losing their impartial view- 
point. Often legislators are earnestly 
pushing what the lobbyists want and 
in such cases the information they use 
is the lobbyist’s information just as 


they get it. 
Mertuops or FurRNISHING 
INFORMATION BY LOBBYISTS 


Information is furnished in various 
ways. It is furnished to individual 


' legislators through their mail or by 
_ personal interviews between the lobby- 


ists and legislators.! It is furnished 
to the press so that it will come to 
the attention of legislators. And it is 
systematically presented before com- 
mittees. 

It is not necessary here to restate 
the specific instances of furnishing 
information mentioned in the previous 
chapters. The work of the legislative 
departments of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States and the ~ 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
will illustrate the magnitude of such 
service.2 


1One day when the writer dropped in for an 
interview with a legislative agent of one of the 
large organizations in Washington the conversa- 
tion after a time had to be terminated because 
the agent was going “over on the hill” for a 
conference with one of the Congressmen. 
Another day upon dropping in for an interview 
with a Congressman he was preceded by the 
counsel for a national organization. 

* Supra, pp. 39, 41. \ 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO 
CoMMITTEES 


All this has had to do with the sources 
of information available to individual 
legislators. Since it is the general rule 
of legislators to accept committee rec- 
ommendations on bills it becomes most 
important to know how the committees 
have arrived at their recommendations. 
And anotherfact should berémembered : 
that committees are divided into sub- 
committees and legislation is referred 
to those sub-committees, whose rec- 
ommendations in turn are usually ac- 
cepted by the whole committee.’ 

A committee hearing on an im- 
portant bill may well be compared to 
a court trial with lobbyists as counsels 
on each side and the members of the 
committee as the jury, with this dif- 
ference, of course, that the legislators 
besides weighing the evidence have the 
public interest to keep in mind. It 
is not unusual then for the legislators 
to acquire a vast amount of new in- 
formation on the subject under con- 
sideration, new angles of looking at 


‘the subject are presented, information 


is given which has been the outcome 
of elaborate study and research and 
out of this mass of information the 
legislator must reach an opinion. 
This has to do of course only where 
the legislator freely arrives at an opin- 
ion according to his best decision. 
Members of committees, although 
they are expected to gather more in- 


* Mr. Dinwiddie of the Anti-Saloon League 
reported that when the bill regulating interstate 
shipment of liquor was found “sleeping in the 
Judiciary Committee” at the request of the 
Anti-Saloon League lobbyists, Mr. Littlefield 
of Maine had it referred to the sub-committee 
of which he was Chairman and secured its 
unanimous recommendation to the full commit- 
tee by whom it was favorably considered and was 
reported to the House. (Congressional Record, 
57th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 1827-59 ff. Cited by 
P. H. Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 133.) 
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formation about legislation entrusted 
to them than are members outside 
the committee, find themselves in very 
much the same position as any other 
member of the body in securing re- 
liable impartial information. As was 
stated above the chairmen of com- 
mittees in Congress secure greater con- 
sideration from the Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau. Similar preferences 
are given by state legislative reference 
bureaus to committee chairmen in the 
state legislatures. Also the commit- 
tees may use some limited public 
funds to gather information. But if 
any extensive gathering of information 
is undertaken the committee members 
have to use their own funds. 

Committee members, as with the 
members at large in the body, find the 
lobbyists the chief source of their 
information. Information may be pre- 
sented at committee hearings, by 
briefs sent to the committees, or by 
mail to or interviews with the in- 
dividual members of the committees. 
The supplying of information to the 
Ways and Means Committee when 
the Federal Estate Tax was being con- 
sidered or the work of the Public 
Utilities before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate when 
the Walsh resolution came up, serve 
to indicate the nature and extent of 
lobbyists’ activities in that respect on 
important legislation. 


Tue Work or Lossyists Berors 
CoMMITTEES 


In studying the methods of lobbyists 
too much attention cannot be given 
to their work with committees. The 
importance of committee action on 
legislation has been well pointed out 
by students of government and needs 
no elaboration here.' It has come to 

1 Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govern- 


ment, p. 189. P. D. Hasbrouck, Party Govern- 
ment in the House of Representatives, p. 74. 


be the exceptional case that com. 
mittee reports are rejected upon reach. 
ing the floor of the House to which 
reported. And there is no wonder atthe 
general practice of accepting committee 
reports when one remembers that the 
party which has a majority in the 
chamber besides having the chairman. 
ships of the committees has a like mg. 
jority on each committee. For the 
important bills the chairmen of the com. 
mittees, as well as other members, haye 
received the attitude of the Steering 
Committee or the Committee on Rules 
before the bill comes toareport. And 
on the other hand the Committee is 
just as effective in killing a bill by 
leaving it in committee. 

For the reason, then, that com- 
mittee reports so often dete-mine the 
fate of legislation, lobbyists concen- 
trate their activities upon those bodies. 
They do not stop with furnishing in- 
formation to the committees. They 
at times direct a veritable barrage 
against the committees in the form of 
representatives of this and that im 
terest who are told the proper times 
to appear and appearances are ar 
ranged for, and constituents or the 
public at large are urged to pour in 
letters, telegrams, protestations and 
appeals of all sorts upon the members 
of the committee. An_ illustration 
was afforded during the recent con- 
sideration of the naval building pro- 
gram. ‘The House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee was deluged with letters and 
telegrams resulting from a campaign 
instituted by the National Couneil 
for Prevention of War. As was 
shown in the last chapter* the Anti- 
Saloon League considered the com- 


® Whether or not the letter and telegram cam- 
paign was responsible, within a few days the 
committee announced that the program would 
be cut to one-third of the administration pro 
posal. 

3 See pp. 20, 22. 
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mittees one of the most important 
points at which it focused its attention. 


Lossyists INFLUENCE COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 


The lobbyists may go even farther 
and exert influence in securing favora- 
ble appointments to committees.'_ The 
change of rules in the House in 1910 
made that method of securing de- 
sirable action more difficult but not 
impossible. To influence committee 
appointments now the lobbyist has 
to work through the party leaders in 
the Committee on Committees which 
distributes the committee posts and 
the control of that committee may well 
be in the hands of a very small group 
of men—even dominated by one man, 
and if such be the case the situation 
as far as the lobbyist is concerned is 
much like that which existed prior 
to 1910. In fact the situation is even 
more to his liking because the re- 
sponsibility for the committee ap- 
pointments is more obscure. 

Influence exerted in this way comes 
from men connected with strong groups 
who have rendered service to the party 
in one way or another, chiefly through 
furnishing campaign funds. Legisla- 
tors do not have to be procured for the 
committees who are favorable to this 
or that interest. All that is needed is 
to place members in the important 
committee positions who will be willing 
to recognize past services performed 
when a bill in which the lobbyist is 
interested comes before the committee. 
This method by which campaign funds 
and campaign services can be trans- 
lated into influence on legislation 
should not be lost sight of. 

The scrutiny of committee appoint- 
ments is so keen by conflicting groups 
that the freedom to pack committees 
in Congress is diminished. But in 
state legislative bodies the practice goes 

1See p. 10. 


on apace. Committee appointments 
are often determined by lobbyists 
representing strong groups. Political 
bosses continuously are instrumen- 
tal in packing committees to do 
their bidding. In Pennsylvania the 
Elections Committees in the legislature 
have been packed for many sessions 
to prevent the passage of legislation 
to improve election conditions in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.* In the 
session of the legislature now con- 
vened at Harrisburg the members of 
committees owe their appointment to 
a conference made up of the Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, 
a former State Chairman, the Chair- 
man of the Slate Committee of the 
Senate, the Chairman of the Slate 
Committee of the House, and the 
President of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. The last 
mentioned member of the group has 
for some years been one of the chief 
financial supporters of the wing of the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania 
represented by the State Committee.’ 
No better illustration could be af- 
forded of the relation between cam- 
paign funds and committee appoint- 
ments than to see the donor of the 
funds and the secretary of the party 
committee meet in conference where 
their voice is the chief factor in deter- 
mining committee assignments.‘ 


Tue Lossyists AND THE CONFER- 
ENCE CoMMITTEE 


And then the Conference Commit- 
tee is a special point of attack for the 


* See author’s study on The Supervision of the 
Conduct of Elections and Returns, p. 29. 

* See Reed Committee Investigation of the 1926 
Senatorial Primary Election in Pennsylvania. 

“The Philadelphia Public Ledger reported 
that legislators concede the success of the 
President of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association in gaining control of many of the 
most important committees in the House and 
Senate. January 15, 1929. 
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lobbyists. Wayne Wheeler, in laying 
down his legislative methods, warned 
that the day of the third reading of 
the bill was the day of crisis. Close 
watch then had to be kept to prevent 
amendments because an amended bill 
meant a Conference Committee and 
Conference Committees, he said, are 
dangerous. 

Senator Simmons in pointing out 
that the Conference Committee is the 
especial aim of the lobbyists gave as 
reasons that it is a smaller body and 
that they know that when a bil! re- 
lates to many items, such as a tariff 
bill, whatever the Conference Com- 
mittee’s action is on one item that 
action must be accepted or their whole 
action on all items must be rejected 
because a conference report is not open 
to amendment.! Senator Simmons 
might have added other advantages 
of the Conference Committee from 
the lobbyist viewpoint which no doubt 
are familiar to experienced lobbyists. 
Conference reports are drawn up in 
secret and while in session the Com- 
mittee is not required to divulge any 
of their actions and when reported 
the legislation has first place on the 
calendar and may displace al! other 
legislation. And furthermore the Con- 
ference Committee may hold its report 
until any time it deems best and that 
time may be near the end of the ses- 
sion when there is no time for con- 
sideration or for sending the bill back 
if it does not meet with approval. 

The special interests, said Senator 
Simmons, rely upon the Conference 
Committee to nullify, overrule, and 
set aside any action regarded by them 
as prejudicial to their interests and 
plans. The Conference report on the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was used 
to illustrate his statement. The in- 
fluence of the dyestuffs lobby was 
strong enough, he said, to dominate 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 62, pp. 12806-8. 


the House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee and have inserted in the billg 
dyestuffs embargo provision. Thepro 
vision was stricken out when it came 
to the floor of the House. The lobby, 
he said, succeeded in having the pro- 
vision restored by the Finance Com. 
mittee in the Senate, but it met ¢ 
like fate to that in the House when 
it reached the floor of the Senate and 
it went to Conference with no dyestuffs 
embargo provision. It came back 
from the Conference Committee con- 
taining a dye embargo provision, 
The lobby was powerful enough, said 
Senator Simmons, to have the provision 
restored in Conference. When the 
report was brought to the floor of the 
House, Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., made the point of order that the 
bill included new matter not com- 
mitted to the Conference Committee, 
A battle ensued over the matter in the 
House with Longworth leading the 
fight for the report and Garner joining 
Fish in opposition. In spite of the 
fact that Fish’s point of order was 
overruled by Speaker Gillett, Garner's 
motion to recommit the bill to the 
Conference Committee with instrue- 
tions to strike out the dye embargo 
prevailed and the second report from 
the Committee without the provision 
was adopted by the House.” 

While Conference Committees are 
limited by the rules in the amount of 
new matter which can be added—in 
the Senate any new matter makes the 
bill subject to a point of order, in the 
House new matter must be germane to 
the bill—lobbyists find there is a great 
deal of latitude. Any new matter 
may be added if objection is not made 
when the report goes back to the floor, 
and as has already been pointed out 
Conference Committee reports must be 
accepted or rejected as a whole and 


accordingly conferees become skillful 
Thid. 
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in estimating how much new matter or 
what changes will be adopted by the 
body rather than turn down the whole 
report, also in judging when to return 
the report to escape close scrutiny. 

The methods of lobbying which 
have been discussed thus far are for 
the most part direct forms of using 
influence, furnishing information to 
legislators, appearing before commit- 
tees, interviewing legislators, exerting 
social influence, and keeping a con- 
tinuous watch on the process of legis- 
lation. Activities of such a nature 
center around the national and state 
capitols. 

But lobbyists have not been content 
to rely upon the direct forms of using 
influence. The recent developments 
in lobbying have been toward an ever 
increasing use of indirect methods. It 
can fairly be said that the most ef- 
fective lobbying is being done through 
the use of the indirect methods. 


InpirEct MEtHops oF 


The ind indirect forms of lobbying do 
not center around capitols. They 
may properly be called the field work 
of lobbyists and the activities may 
roughly be divided into three classes: 
those activities which prompt con- 
stituents to bring influence on legis- 
lators, those which help to determine 
a choice of legislators, and those which 
tepd to mould the opinions of con- 
stituents. 

While these activities do not center 
in capitols they are for the most part 
directed from those vantage points. 
The activities have for their aim the 
influencing of legislation or adminis- 
trative action and plans of campaign 
are laid out by someone closely in 
touch with legislatures and adminis- 


trative authorities.’ 


' Chas. S. Barrett of the Farmers Educational 
and Couperative Union of America stated that 
“Lobbydom is not confined to Washington. 


Promptine ConstTITUENTS TO BRInG 
PRESSURE 


In stirring up constituents to bring 
pressure on legislators the lobbyist 
induces a two-fold appeal to which 
legislators are susceptible. According 
to our system of representation legis- 
lators represent a definite block of 
constituents. And although that rep- 
resentation may be ragged at times 
there is the attitude of mind among 
legislators that they must represent 
their constituents? In the second 
place, and more important, is the fact 
that legislators must depend upon their 
constituents for continuance in office. 
The cynical would perhaps say that 


the only reason why legislators profess , 


to represent their constituents is be- 
cause the constituents hold over them 
the power of political life or death. 
But, however that may be, two vul- 
nerable spots to the lobbyists’ way of 
thinking are there. And accordingly 
letters and telegrams pour in upon 
representatives from their districts 
and from the public at large. The 
Senators find mail matter and mes- 
sages from all over their state as well 
as from other states dumped on their 
desks. It comes in all forms, much of 
it clearly revealing that it has been 
sent at the lobbyists’ instigations. 
Especially do lobbyists prompt ap- 
peals from the legislators’ own party 
members. And appeals from a legis- 
lator’s own constituents are valued 
much above those from without the 
district. Some representatives follow 
the practice of answering letters from 


The Capital is its headquarters. . Realizing 
that every field should be under its watchful eye 
the system has established lobbies wherever 
farmers might be expected in any influential 
numbers to congregate. (Uncle Reuben in 
Washington, p. 945.) 

?P. D. Hasbrouck, Party Government in the 
House of Representatives, p. 63. 


| | 


their own constituents and paying no 
attention to the others. But some 
find the volume of mail matter so 
great even from their own districts 
that they do not have the time and 
office help to make replies. 

The usual estimate by legislators 
of the importance of such mail cam- 
paigns is that they are influenced by 
letters which seem to express a real 
opinion of the sender but that form 
letters, cards and the like are as good 
as wasted. But the fact that some 
representatives reply to even the form 
letters seems to contradict the state- 
ment that form letters have no in- 
fluence. The legislator cannot ac- 
curately judge whether the lobbyist 
who is able to cause constituents to 
mail letters could not as easily persuade 
them to cast votes against him and 
accordingly he does not neglect ap- 
peals or protests if they come in in 
great quantities. It has been said 
that some Senators in order to avoid 
undue influence being exerted by 
progapanda, refuse to read their mail. 
The technique of lobbyists is being 
refined more and more, and as the art 
of stirring up mail campaigns develops 
it will become increasingly difficult 
for legislators to distinguish a manu- 
factured sentiment from a real one. 


Lossyists Conpuct CAMPAIGN 
ACTIVITIES 


A still more binding control of legis- 
lators is obtained by lobbyists by their 
work in helping to determine the out- 
come of primaries and elections. The 
lobbyists act upon the theory that 
better control is to be had by nominat- 
ing and electing friendly legislators than 
to influence them after they are elected. 

This is a field of activity which holds 
open great opportunities for the lobby- 
ists and enough was given in the 
preceding chapters ' to show that the 


1 Supra, Chapters, II, III. 
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method is already in extensive uge, 
In legislative bodies all over the coun. 
try are legislators who act acco 

to the will of those who control ther 
election. If labor or the farmers 
can boast of their men on the hill g 
Washington how much more true must 
such control be of state legislators, 
To control state legislators the lobby. 
ists may enter the districts in question 
and help elect desired legislators but 
the up-to-date method is to secure 
such control through the political 
bosses or those whe control the des 
tinies of the legislators. The politi 
cal boss is a broker of legislative favor 
and dispenses it for reward, the re 
ward most usually being in the form 
of campaign funds to finance his on 
ganization. It is not unusual to find 
in states containing large cities politi- 
cal bosses who control a bloc of the 
legislature large enough to turn the 
scale in legislation when wanted. 


Whether or not the direct primary ° 


form of making nominations is a more 
expensive form than the convention 
system has not been proven but it is 
known that campaign expenditures 
are rapidly mounting. It has gotten 


to the place where in states of large » 


population the candidate with small 
funds cannot expect to obtain an im- 
portant office. Huge sums are re 
quired for even the legitimate expendi- 
tures and the man without funds finds 
himself at a loss in attempting to com- 
pete It is such candidates that the 
lobbyists help with campaign funds 
and campaign services with all that 
that includes. To many candidates 
it is to accept such help or give up all 
chances of obtaining the office. There 
can be no doubt of the effectiveness 
of money in political campaigns not 
withstanding the cases on record where 
candidates with small expenditures 
*See Reed, Investigation of 1926 Senatorial 
Primary Election in Pennsyloania, p. 926. 
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have been successful. Such cases in 
densely populated states are the ex- 


ceptions. 

Therefore, the lobbyists find the 
opportunities open to extract promises 
from candidates in exchange for cam- 
paign support.' And when the can- 
didate gets to the legislative body 
his record is watched to see that the 

ises are fulfilled.2 Otherwise he 
is marked for defeat at the next election 
period. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the campaign support method of 
securing control over legislators. Pro- 
fessor Munro feels that the man who 
goes into public office without even 


_ an implied obligation “is as rare as 


a Scotchman in a symphony orches- 
tra.”* How much more simple is 


"that method of control than to attempt 


to control the legislator after he is 
elected. Lobbyists know that their 
suggestions will be welcomed, or if not 
welcomed will be accepted, they know 
they can have their bills introduced, 
and they know that they have legis- 
lators on the job to watch the progress 
of the bills at every step in the process. 
If favorable legislators sit in the legis- 
lative body lobbyists are relieved of a 
great amount of work. Their work 
then consists chiefly in furnishing in- 
formation to the legislators they have 
helped to elect, furnishing services in 
the way of bill drafting, research, and 
so on, advising the legislator of the 
legislation wanted, and checking to 
see that their wishes are carried out. 
There is a decided difference in 


1 William Bennett Munro, Invisible Govern- 
ment, p. 104. 

*The author has in his possession a chart 
presented to him by the legislative office of one 
of the large organizations in Washington, show- 
ing the vote of every representative and senator 
during the 69th Congress on 29 bills in which 
the organization was interested. 

*William Bennett Munro, Invisible Govern- 
ment, p. 104. 


methods of lobbyists in influencing 
elections depending upon the member- 
ship they have behind them. If the 
lobbyist can work through a large 
membership his task in influencing 
elections is relatively simple. Heneeds 
only to notify the members that this 
or that candidate is favorable or un- 
favorable and to be on the job to 
counteract the work of other lobbyists. 
The more compact the membership 
the more effective is their control 
over elections. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, because of the size and 
compactness of its membership per- 
haps, exceeds all other groups in its 
power to control elections.‘ 

If the lobbyist does not have a large 
membership behind him then he has 
to rely upon financial resources to 
carry influence. There are various 
methods he may resort to—he may be 
able to win over political bosses who 
control the election of legislators, he 
may rely upon propaganda methods, 
or furnish campaign funds out of which 
publicity expenditures are made, elec- 
tion workers are hired, and so on. . 

There have been times when groups 
have combined in endorsing candidates 
or marking them for defeat. Such 
a method holds open wide opportunities 
for the lobbyists. If a group with 
great financial resources can combine 
with one with a large membership or 
two groups with large membership 
unite, they become combinations diffi- 
cult to resist. Thus far the groups 
with large membership have seemed to 
be nearest together in their legislative 


*The statement of the American Federation 
of Labor in 192% that as the outcome of all its 
campaign activities 23 candidates for U. S. 
Senator who had been loyal to labor were elected 
and 11 unfavorable ones defeated and that of the 
candidates for representatives 170 were elected 
either because directly supported by the Fed- 
eration or by reason of the opposition to their 
opponents, should be remembered. Supra, 
p. 48. 
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desires and have combined for political 
action while the other groups, those 
having great financial resources, have 
combined among themselves. 


Lossyists Non-Partisan 
CourRsE 

Lobbyists in their political activities 
are usually non-partisan. Candidates 
are supported or opposed according 
to their stand on the questions in 
which the lobbyist is interested re- 
gardless of what party affiliation they 
have. Such a plan is no doubt wise 
from the lobbyist’s viewpoint. If he 
cannot secure the pledges he desires 
from the candidate of one party he can 
go to the member of the other party 
and bargain, whereas if he had been 
adhering to one party the refusal of 
pledges by the candidate of that party 
would have left no choice but to run 
an independent candidate.! More- 
over, it gives to the lobbyist the ad- 
vantage of seeking pledges from the 
candidate of the party which has the 
best chance to win in a particular 
district. There is nothing to be 
gained by supporting a candidate of 
the minority party in a one party 
district. 


Movutpine Pustic Opinion 


The third indirect method, moulding 
the opinions of people, is the latest 
word in lobbying activities. Lobby- 
ists are just beginning to wake up to 
the control which can be obtained 
through the method. The method 


1In the U. S. Senatorial primary in Iowa in 
1922, the American Federation of Labor had a 
difficult problem on its hands in choosing be- 
tween two candidates, Representatives Sweet 
and Brookhart, both of whom the Federation 
considered sympathetic to labor. It was under- 
stood by the two candidates before the primary 
election that whichever one received the nomi- 
nation he would in turn receive the hearty 
support of the other. (Report of Proceedings 
of American Federation of Labor, 1923, p. 51.) 


ties up closely with the two indiregt 
methods discussed above. Lobbyist 
seek to mould the opinion of com 
stituents of legislators so that they 
will elect favorable legislators, so that 
after they are elected the constituents 
will make the right kind of appeals 
when bills come to the fore, and so that 
the legislators will be confronted 
back home with an opinion favorable 
to the lobbyist’s program, and if the 
legislator represents his constituents, 
he will at the same time be endorsing 
what the lobbyists want. And with 
such an opinion prevailing among the 
people in legislative districts the lobby- 
ist can feel so much more certain of 
the response he will receive when his 
requests go out from the legislative 
centers. If the right sort of opinion 
can be created among the people the 
lobbyist has by that one stroke taken 
care of the election and has gone far 
in controlling legislators in all levels, 
national, state and local. 

It is the activities of lobbyists carry- 
ing out this third indirect method which 
have flooded the country with propa- 
ganda. Back of most propaganda, as 
distinct from advertising, can be 
found the purpose of ultimately in- 
fluencing legislation or administrative 
action. The purposes may seem rather 
remote from the methods used but at 
times when legislation affecting the 
particular interest comes to the fore 

_the connection can be seen. In the 
public utility field the purposes of the 
establishment of the state information 
bureaus and their activities could be 
more clearly seen when the Walsh 
resolution and the Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam bills came before Con- 
gress. 

The methods used by the public 
utilities to mould opinion is the best 
illustration of that form of indirect 
lobbying on record. Practically every 
channel of public information was 
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made use of. Information flowed out 
through the press, through schools, 
the pulpit, the lecture platform, the 
radio, the motion picture, agents, books, 
and other methods.! The plans were 
in one way or another to reach every 
man, woman and child. 

The public utilities lobbying cam- 

, while being the most extensive 
use of this form of the indirect method, 
js not an isolated case. As was 
pointed out the dye industry used the 
method in the years following the war, 
water power interests were busy at it 
in 1916, manufacturing groups were 
making use of the method in 19183, 
women’s organizations, reported one 
of their leaders, conducted an educa- 
tional campaign in favor of the Kellogg 
Treaty which was the most widespread 
and thoroughgoing of anything they 
have attempted.” 

It must be said that the recent cases 
in which this method has been used 
vastly outstrips the instances of ten 
years or more ago in extensity and 
variety of methods used. No doubt 


much of the recent activity in applying 
high power salesmanship and propa- 
ganda methods by groups owes its 
origin to ideas derived from a knowl- 
edge of the work of the Bureau of 
Public Information during the war. 
If any doubt exists as to the effective- 
ness of propaganda campaigns one 
need only remember the successful 
food saving and bond selling cam- 
paigns during the war period.’ 

This third indirect method of lobby- 
ing is just in the development stage. 
The objectives are well formed but 
the methods of obtaining those ob- 
jectives are yet in the experimental 
stage. But once a group starts on a 
program of using all available channels 
for moulding opinion other groups 
cannot stand idly by. Great competi- 
tion among groups in their propaganda 
campaigns already exists, but it is 
safe to predict that the present con- 
tests are only shadows of what are 
to come and that propaganda and more 
propaganda will flow through the 
channels of public information. 


CHAPTER V2 


REGULATION oF LOBBYING 


/AGENERAL opinion prevails, and 


has prevailed for many years, 
that lobbying activities should be 
regulated. It is quite generally be- 
lieved that much improper influence is 
brought to bear by lobbyists and that 
they have an undue share in helping 
to shape legislation affecting the in- 
terests which they represent. 

The movement for regulation has 

'Gee the discussion of the public utility in- 
vestigation, Chapter III. 

* The women of the ten national organizations 
included in the conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War held more than 10,000 meetings 
in addition to state and regional conferences, in 
$9 states within a year. New York Times, 


January 13, 1929. 


shown itself in state legislatures more 
than it has in Congress although as will 
be seen presently there have been many 
attempts in Congress to curb the 
lobbyists. The movement for regula- 
tion in state legislatures is of long 
standing. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ReGuLaTION AMONG 

THE STATES 


Lobbying was declared to be a crime 
in the Georgia Constitution of 1877. 
The Governor of Massachusetts was 
appealing for a law to regulate lobbyists 
in 1891 although one had been passed 


*See Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Tech- 
nique in the World War. 
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in the preceding session of the legis- 
lature requiring counsels and agents 
to register. The Governor complained 
that the act requiring registration made 
public the names of lobbyists but not 
their acts and that it made public the 
expenses incurred in promoting legis- 
lation but too late to affect the legisla- 
tion for which they were made. It was 
recommended that if the fullest possi- 
ble notice were given to the public of 
the status of the matter pending the 
lobby would be restricted. Also the 
need of providing an easier method by 
which lobbying practices and the 
amount of money spent could be in- 
vestigated was emphasized.' 

In 1905, Governor La Follette asked 
the Wisconsin legislature for more 
stringent regulation of lobbying than 
had been enacted in his state in 1899. 
The 1899 law required lobbyists to 
register but the requirement had not 
proven satisfactory. The recommen- 
dation was made that the law go 
farther and make it a penal offense for 
a paid lobbyist to approach a legislator 
privately or personally upon any 
matter which was the subject of legis- 
lation? As a result of La Follette’s 
recommendations, legislation was 
enacted during that session of the 
legislature which provisions comprise 
the substance of the law regulating 
lobbying as it now stands. 

The disclosures of lobbying activities 
at state legislatures in the New York 
Insurance Investigation caused an 
outbreak of legislation against lobby- 
ists. During the following year regula- 
tive laws were enacted in nine states 
and during the next three or four years 
most of the state statutes for regulating 
lobbying which now exist were passed. 

Thirty-two states now have laws 

1 Message to Massachusetts Legislature, Gov- 
ernor William E. Russell, January, 1891. 

2 Message to Wisconsin Legislature, Governor 


” Robert La Follette, May, 1905. 


regulating lobbying in one way @& 
another.* The Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin laws led the way an 
furnished the model for many of the 
other state laws on the subject. 
close examination of those two laws 
should be had.‘ 


REGULATION IN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
WISCONSIN 


The two laws are similar in content, 
Neither law specifically defining lobby. 
ing. Both require the registration of 
legislative counsels and agents. Both 
make a distinction between legislative 
counsels and legislative agents. Legis 
lative counsel is defined as a person who 
for compensation appears at any public 
hearing before any committee of the 
legislature in regard to proposed legisla 
tion and who does no other acts in regard 
to the same except such things as are 
necessarily incident to such appearance 
before such a committee. A legislative 
agent, on the other hand, according to 
the Massachusetts law, is defined tobe 
“any person who for hire or reward does 
any act to promote or oppose legislation 
except to appear at a public hearing 
before a committee of the general 
court as legislative counsel.” The 
distinction, however, seems to be of 
little significance because the laws 
apply to the two groups alike with the 
exception that legislative agents af 
excluded from appearing before com 
mittees. 


* Those states are: Alabama, Arizona, Califor 
nia, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idahe 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maing 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mise 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Ohig 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin. (6et 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Com 
gress, material compiled by Margaret W. 
Stewart.) 

* Wisconsin Statutes, 1923, I, Chap. $46, pp 
2238-40. Laws of Massachusetts, 1921, Chap. 3 
Section 39. 
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Both laws require that employers of 


» legislative counsels or agents shall 


i the names of such within a 
week after the date of employment. 
Also both laws require the registration 
of the employers. The information 
required to be shown upon registration 

“by both laws is practically the same— 
* gddress of agent or counsel, date of 
employment, length of time employ- 
ment is to continue, and special sub- 
+ jects of legislation, if any, to which the 
employment relates. 

The laws of both states require that 
» written authority to act as counsel 
or agent signed by the employer must 
be filed. 
| The scope of the activities in which 
lobbyists may participate are defined 
by the Wisconsin law. All service 
before that legislature attempting to 
influence legislation must be by ap- 
pearance before the regular committees, 
. through newspaper publications, by 

public addresses, or by written or 

printed statements, arguments or 
briefs, delivered to each member of the 
legislature. Twenty-five copies of 
each statement, argument, or brief are 
? required to be deposited with the 
Secretary of State. The aim of the 
Wisconsin law, it can be seen, is to 
abolish personal solicitation of legisla- 
tors. The laws of both states forbid 
lobbyists to go upon the floor of the 
\ legislative bodies except upon invita- 
tion 


There are some restrictions on those 
who would lobby. In the Massachu- 
setts law members of the state or 


district political committees are for- 
bidden to act as legislative agents. 
The Wisconsin law requires officers and 
employers of the state or federal gov- 
emment who attempt to influence legis- 
lation to comply with the regulations 
for legislative counsels and agents. 
The method of compensating lobbyists 
is regulated. Employment for a com- 
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pensation dependent upon the pas- 
sage or defeat of legislation, or upon 
any other contingency connected with 
the acts of the legislature, is forbidden. 

Both laws require a statement of 
expenses to be made by employers of 
lobbyists after the adjournment of the 
legislature, in both states within thirty 
days thereafter. The statement must 
show all expenses paid or incurred in 
connection with the promotion of 
legislation. The statements in each 
case are filed with the Secretary of 
State. In Massachusetts the law pro- 
vides that when such expense is in- 
cluded in an employment by annual 
salary the amount apportioned for the 
promotion of legislation must be stated. 

Penalties are provided for violation 
of the provisions. In Massachusetts 
penalties of $100 to $1,000 may be 
imposed, in Wisconsin from $50 to 
$5,000, and in both states disbarment 
from acting as lobbyist for three years. 
Either or both penalties may be given. 


REGULATION IN OTHER STATES 


The laws in the other states either 
follow very much the same plan as 
the laws in Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin or are less comprehensive. The 
Georgia law defines lobbying as “any 
personal solicitation of a member of 
the general assembly during a session 
thereof by private interview, or letter, 
or message, or other means and ap- 
pliances not addressed solely to the 
judgment.”! The defect in the defi- . 
nition obviously turns on the question 
of determining when a matter is 
addressed to the judgment of the 
legislator. The Texas law, which re- 
quires that the acts of the lobbyi 
must appeal to the ee 
legislator, is just as faulty.” ' 

The Ohio law. requires that a certifi- 
cate be issued by the Secretary of 

1 Laws of Georgia, 1923, p. 48. 

* Texas Statutes, 1920, Articles 195-99. 
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State to the counsels and agents for 
which a fee of $3.00 is charged the 
employer.! The Indiana law requires 
@ $2.00 fee.2 This law also requires 
that any newspaper receiving com- 
pensation for promoting or opposing 
legislation must show at whose instance 


’ the material is printed and the com- 


pensation received. The Kansas law 
exempts lobbyists who attempt to 
influence legislators but who are not 
employed for that purpose. Several 
state laws* exempt from the provisions 
of the law duly accredited counsels or 
agents of counties, cities, towns, vil- 
lages, public boards and public in- 
stitutions. 

A great variety of penalties exist in 
the state laws. Some states make 
lobbying a felony while in others it is 
a misdemeanor. Some provide fines, 
some imprisonment, some disbarment 
from service and some combinations of 
those three penalties.‘ 


Metnops or Recuiation AMONG THE 
STATES 


The methods of the states in their 
attempts to regulate lobbying can then 
be seen. The purposes have been to 
disclose the identity of the lobbyists 
and their employers, to revea! the legis- 
lative measures which the lobbyists and 
employers are promoting or opposing, 
to restrict the activities of lobbyists, to 
prohibit some from acting as lobbyists, 
to cut down the incentive to illegitimate 
activities by prohibiting contingent 
compensation, to reveal the amount of 


1 Laws of Ohio, 1913, p. 6, sec. 8. 

2¥ndiana, Burns Annotated Statutes, 
Supp. Sec. 7588. 

Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New York, Rhode Island, South Dakota. 

‘This study has not taken into consideration 
rules of state legislatures dealing with lobbying. 
For a good discussion of state legislation on 
lobbying see the study of Theo. H. Thiesing, 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Library of Con- 
gress. 
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money which has been used to influence 
legislation, and to inflict penalties upon 
violators. 

It is to be noted that the chief 
remedy is publicity—publicity of the 
names of lobbyists and employers, 
publicity of legislation in which lobby. 
ists are interested, and publicity of 
money used in influencing legislation, 

Before examining the results secured 
by state laws it is advisable to see what 
attempts have been made in Congress 
to regulate lobbying, because the ques- 
tions which arise in securing an effec- 
tive regulative law are much the same 
for Congress as for state legislatures, 


ATTEMPTS IN CONGRESS TO REGULATE 
THE LOBBY 


There was some feeling that lobbying 
in Congress should be regulated by law 
as early as 1907. Three bills were 
introduced in the fifty-ninth Congress 
to curb the lobbyists, one of which 
would have prevented “the unlawful 
employment of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives,” § another of which would 
have prohibited lobbying in behalf of 
railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce. From that time to the present 
there have been numerous bills intro- 
duced aiming to regulate lobbying 
activities, some of the bills asking for 
an investigation of lobbying activities. 

Nothing was accomplished in the 
way of interfering with lobbying activi- 
ties until the investigations which were 
made by a committee of each House 
in 1918. The disclosures which were 
made no doubt somewhat retarded 
lobbying activities and also succeeded 
in bringing lobbying activities more 
into the open by discrediting secret 
practices which they found had been 
going on. Furthermore, the investiga- 
tions greatly stimulated the movement 
to regulate lobbying. During the 


5 H. R. 25369, 59th Congress. 
°H. R. 25767, 59th Congress. 
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sixty-third Congress there were at least 
a dozen bills introduced .aiming to 
regulate such activities and since that 
time there have been a varying number 
of bills and resolutions up to nine! 
introduced in each Congress. Since 
1907 there have been at least three 
dozen bills introduced to regulate 
lobbying. Thus far none have been 
enacted into law. The usual fate of 
the bills was to be left in committees. 

There are various reasons why lobby, 
legislation was not enacted even after a 
great number of bills on the subject 
had been introduced. Perhaps the 
chief reason is that Congressmen have 
little faith in a law being able to secure 
any significant results in regulating the 
activities of lobbyists. Some feel that 
a law cannot be devised which will do 
what is desired, that is, to allow legiti- 
mate lobbying to continue and prevent 
the improper practices. Furthermore, 
while there are many lobbyists who do 
not object to a regulative law there has 
been no lobbying for one, while there 
has been some opposition. Also there 
must be some feeling among Congress- 
men that if they help to put through a 
lobby law it might affect them at some 
future time when they have ceased to 
be in Congress. 

In the present Congress has been 
seen unusual activity to regulate lobby- 
ing. There have been several bills 
and resolutions introduced and one of 
the bills, introduced by Senator Cara- 
way, passed the Senate during the 

session.” 
Britis For REGULATION IN THE SEVEN- 
TIETH CONGRESS 

The proposed methods for regulating 
lobbying in the bills introduced in the 
Seventieth Congress are similar to the 
methods proposed in bills introduced in 

170th 


Congres8. 
2 Senate No. 1095, passed the Senate March 2, 


former Congresses, and so an examina- 
tion of the bills presented during that 
Congress will show the manner in 
which Congress is attempting to regu- 
late the practice. 

The Caraway bill, which was passed 
by the Senate, defines a lobbyist and 
lobbying. A lobbyist is defined as 
“one who shall engage for pay to at- 
tempt to influence legislation, or to 
prevent legislation, by the National 
Congress.” Lobbying, according to 
the act, “consists of any effort to in- 
fluence the action of Congress upon 
any matter coming before it, whether 
it be by distributing literature, ap- 
pearing before committees of Congress, 
or interviewing or seeking to interview 
individual members of either the House 
of Representatives or the Senate.” 

Aside from the definition the meth- 
ods of regulation provided in the bill 
are much the same as those in the 
laws of Wisconsin and Massachusetts, 
already discussed. Lobbyists are re- 
quired to register with the clerk of the 
House and Secretary of the Senate. 


They are required to give the names 


and addresses of their employers and 
disclose the interests which they or 
their employers have in proposed legis- 
lation. 

The lobbyists furthermore must show 
how much they are to receive, by whom 
paid, and how much they are allowed 
for expenses, and at the end of each 
month they must file a report showing 
the amount of money expended in 
carrying on their work as lobbyists 
The reports must show to whom the 
money was paid, and for what pur- 
poses. A further requirement is that 
the report must show names of any 
persons entertained, date of such en- 
tertainment, and expenses incurred. 
As in the state laws lobbyists are re- 
quired to file written authorization of 
employment by their employers. All 
of the information required to be given 
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would be published in the Congres- 
sional Record. A penalty of $100 to 
$1,000 is provided, or imprisonment 
for one month to a year, or both fine 
and imprisonment. 

The method of regulation, it can be 
seen, is publicity—revealing the identity 
of lobbyists and their employers, their 
interests in legislation, and the amounts 
of money used to influence legislation.’ 

A resolution introduced by Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts would amend 
the standing rules of the Senate to 
regulate the lobbyists. The method of 
regulation is the same as that in the 
Caraway bill—to reveal the identity of 
lobbyists and employers, and expendi- 
tures made in connection with legisla- 
tion. According to the Walsh resolu- 
tion chairmen of committees would be 
required to compel all persons appear- 
ing before committees to state whether 
they were employed for the purpose and 
if so by whom employed.” 

A bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Browne is patterned 
very closely after the Massachusetts 
law with no methods of regulation 
which are not found in either the 
Massachusetts or Wisconsin laws.’ 
Another bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Griffin, relies upon publicity as the 
method of regulation‘ as does a bill 
introduced by Representative Schafer.* 
In the Schafer bill contingent fees are 
forbidden and the methods which 
lobbyists may use in influencing legisla- 
tion, as given in the Wisconsin law, 
are prescribed. 

A joint resolution introduced in the 
House by Representative Howard, 
strikes at the practice of ex-Congress- 
men accepting service as lobbyists.® 


1§. 1095, 70th Congress. 

2S. Res. 145, 70th Congress, Ist sesssion. 
3H. R. 7202, 70th Congress, Ist session. 
*H. R. 423, 70th Congress, Ist session. 
5H. R. 6098, 70th Congress, Ist session. 
6H. J. Res. 227, 70th Congress, Ist session. 
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By the resolution ex-Congressmen are 
forbidden to engage in lobbying ac 
tivities for compensation within two 
years after their service in Congress hag 
ended. In this resolution is found g 
restriction on ex-members which wag 
not found in the state laws. 

The methods then by which Cop. 
gress would regulate lobbying are thoge 
now on the statute books. of many of 
the states. Publicity of lobbyists, 
employers, interests in legislation, and 
expenditures is the outstanding method 
running through all the laws and pro- 
posed laws. 


Resvuuts SECURED BY STATES 


Something of the success which 
Congress would obtain can be foreseen 
by examining the results secured in the 
states. The results secured in Ohio, 
New York, and Wisconsin, were re 
ported upon by a competent observer? 

In Ohio lobbyists have been ]gx in 
observing the law. In 1921 one hun 
dred and sixteen lobbyists registered; 
in 1925 one hundred and ten? In 
1925 it is reported that most of the reg- 
istrations were made after the Senate in 
a joint resolution asked the Secretary of 
State to inform the legislature of the 
number of registered lobbyists. The 
provision in the Ohio law requiring a 
statement of expenditures was reported 
to be of no value. An examination of 
expense accounts showed in every case 
the lobbyists had reported “received 
nothing and spent nothing.” 


In New York, according to the fe- 
port, the law has not given satisfactory 
results. It was found that “some of 
the most flagrant cases of sinister lob- 
bying”’ exist and that “lobbyists do 
practically as they please.” A mem 
ber of the Assembly in 1927 complained 


that “it’s a shame the way lbh 
‘James K. Pollock, Jr., American Political 
Science Review, May, 1927. oe 
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are permitted to run wild on the floor of 
the Assembly. I well remember last 
year when this House was voting on a 
very important bill that a certain lob- 
byist stood behind the clerk’s desk and 
checked the vote in order to make sure 
that the bill was passed.” In 1928 
one hundred and twenty-one lobbyists 
registered, the names of forty-four of 
which are given in a previous chap- 


ter. 

A considerable stir was created in 
Kentucky when last fall an attempt was 
made to enforce the law regulating lob- 
byists. Eight lobbyists who had viola- 
ted the provision forbidding lobbyiststo 
appear on the floor of the House with- 
out invitation were fined $250 and costs.’ 

On the other hand good results are 
reported in Wisconsin. It was reported 
that there have been no prosecutions 
under the law and that it has been com- 
plied with very generally. The law 
was found to be securing good results. 
The fact that Wisconsin has one of the 
best laws no doubt accounts to some 
extent for the good results but most 
important in securing results is the gen- 
erally high plane of the state govern- 
ment. The New York and Ohio laws 


1 Statement of Mr. Cuvillier, New York Times, 
Jan. 26, 1927. 

? Supra, p. 51. 

In Massachusetts 77 lobbyists registered in 
1928. 
3 New York Times, September 5, 1928. 

According to the Times the lobbyists who were 
arrested represented the Kentucky Utilities 
Corp., Latonia Jockey Club, Kentucky Farm 
Products, Kentucky Chiropractors Ass’n, Broth- 
ethood of Locomotive Engineers, Northeast 
Kentucky Coal Ass’n, Canova Coal Corp., and 
the Kentucky Bankers’ Ass’n. Cases were 
brought against lobbyists for the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, Barbers, License Law, 
Illinois Cent. Railway, Master Plumbers, New 
York Ass’n of Life Insurance Presidents, Nat’! 
Board of Fire Underwriters, State Federation of 
Labor, Kentucky Federation of Labor, Fish and 
Game Preservation Ass’n. The cases, however, 
were dismissed for lack of evidence. (New York 
Times, Sept. 4, 1928.) 
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differ very little from the Wisconsin 
law. If the state government makes a 
practice of strictly enforcing the laws 
then good results can be expected of a 
law regulating lobbying—that is as far 
as the law goes. As will be shown 
presently there are limitations to the 
results which are secured in diminish- 
ing undue influence on legislators even 
with the best existing laws. 


Laws regulating lobbying are very 
similar to laws designed to regulate 
campaign funds and practices as far 
as securing enforcement of the law is 
concerned. It has been found that the 
general failure of Corrupt Practices 
Acts lies on the enforcement side. Cor- 
rupt practices laws go into great detail 
in defining what the nature of reports 
shall be but provide no requirement or 
method by which such reports shall be 
examined. Practically the only exam- 
ination which is made of reports is done 
by newspaper reporters. Accordingly 
returns are made but invariably the 
amounts fall within the law and there 
is no examination of the accounts or in- 
vestigation to determine their accu- 
racy. In at least one state, Oregon, 
where there is adequate enforcement 


-provision, the corrupt practices act is 
‘reported to give good results. In that 


state officers with whom accounts are 
filed are required to inspect the ac- 
counts. If a violation of the law 
appears the matter is reported to the 
District Attorney.‘ 


PROBABLE Success oF A FEDERAL 
Law 


If adequate enforcement provisions 
are not attached to laws regulating lob- 
bying then such laws will fare as do the 
corrupt practices acts. And the lack 
of success of state lobby laws generally 


can be attributed to that weakness=——~— 


If Congress follows the example of 


‘J. K. Pollock, in Party Campaign Funds, 
pp. 252-3. 
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the states it ‘can expect similar re- 
sults. 

- The bills to regulate lobbying which 
have been introduced in Congress con- 
tain no enforcement provisions. No 


Of system is provided by which the reports 


lobbyists would be examined and in- 
“Westigated to determine their accuracy. 
Without such a provision the success of 
the lobby law would compare favorably 
with the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. Reports under the latter act 
come in to the Secretary of the Senate 
and Clerk of the House, but there is no 
examination to verify them. There 
* would be this advantage, however, in 
favor of the lobby law, that the part of 
e report revealing the identity of the 
fei and his employer would in all 
probability be accurate and that in- 
ormation would be of value to Con- 
en. Also there would be much 
greater probability of an investigating 
committee of Congress looking into the 
reports than is the case at state capi- 
tols, and accordingly that probability 
would be reflected in securing better 
compliance with the law. But the 
chief value which Congressmen could 
expect from any of the laws to regulate 
lobbying now before Congress would 
be that lobbying would be brought 
more into the open and that lobbyists, 
fearing unfavorable publicity, would 
guard their actions. 


Dirricuuties Divistne A Rec- 
ULATIVE LAw 


Several questions arise as to what 
results can be expected from laws 
to regulate lobbying. No one has gone 
so far as to say there should be no lob- 
is generally conceded that 
ere is some lobbying activity which is 
desired and which is useful, and it has 
held to be legal.1_ Some lobbyists 


1 fa the case of Marshall v. B. and O. Railway 
Co., it was stated that “all persons whose in- 
terests may in any way be affected by any public 


perform a distinct service to legislators 
and play an important réle in further. 
ing the operation of public opinion ing 
representative government. 

The question then arises at the out- 
set as to what practices shall be allowed 
and which forbidden. If registration 
is relied upon merely then, according to 
the law, all practices are legal after the 
lobbyist has registered. Each legis. 
lator in his own mind must then decide 
what weight he is going to give to the 
presentations made to him by lobby- 
ists, and decide whether the practices 
are proper or improper. The fact that 
lobbyists are required to reveal their 
identity, that of their employers, their 
interests in legislation, and expendi- 
tures made in promoting legislation 
does not in any way help to solve the 
question of what is proper and what 
improper lobbying. There would be 
about as many different ideas on the 
question as there are legislators. 

In the second place how much of the 
activity of lobbyists is'a law able 
reach? As was shown in previous 
chapters the most important lobbying 
activities do not take place at the na- 
tional and state capitols, Most of the 
activities are directed from those cen- 
ters but the real activity in influencing 
legislation goes on all over the country. 
How would a law reach the work of in- 
fluencing elections or spreading of 
propaganda by agencies far removed 
from legislative halls? How would a 
legislator know whether his mail mat- 
ter had come at the prompting of lob- 


or private act of the legislature have an un- 
doubted right to urge their claims and arguments 
either in person or by counsel professing to act 
for them before legislative committees as well 
as before courts of justice . . . it is due to those 
before whom they plead or solicit that they 
should honestly appear in their true characters 

. a hired advocate or agent assuming to act 
in a different character is practicing fraud and 
deception on the legislature.” (Marshall v. B. 
and O. Railway Co., 16 Howard, $14.) 
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byists? Or how would a law prevent 
the using of influence to secure favor- 
able committee appointments? Lob- 
byists at the capitols with or without 
registering could prompt such activi- 


ties. 

None of the laws yet presented would 
begin to control the most important 
methods of influencing legislation. 
Legislators would still find that they 
had groups to fight at election time, 
their mail would continue to be swamped 
by propaganda, and the development of 
the method of moulding opinion by 
means of propaganda would go on 


Even with the lobbyists who do their 
work with individual legislators, com- 
mittees, or government departments, 
registration would not diminish their 
activities. A great many of the lobby- 
ists are now as well known to legislators 
as if they were registered. 

bying today, for the most part, 

is not done in secret. It can be said 
that perhaps the most effective lobby- 
ing is being done by organizations 
whose methods are most open to public 
observance.! Many interests welcome 
the regulation of lobbying because a 
great deal of lobbying is done by 
groups in self defense. Lobbyists are 
maintained in order to fight strike bills 
and lobbying activities are undertaken 
in order to prevent the activities of 
other groups from influencing legisla- 
tion unduly toward their own ends. 
islatures are the battlegrounds for 
many group conflicts. Lobbies breed 
lobbies and the interest which refuses 
to lobby may wake up to find it has 


\, greatly suffered from the activities of 


\other lobbyists. 
Then another most important ques- 


1 Representatives of three strong groups in 
Washington told the writer that they favor the 
passage of the Caraway bill because it might 
reduce the amount of secret lobbying and would 
not interfere in any way with their activities. 
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tion arises. An interest which has 
large resources back of it can make a 
better presentation of its case than can - 
one with smaller resources. It may 
possess large financial résources with 
which to make atretaborate study, the 
results of which are presented to legis- 
lators or high salaried counsel may be 
employed to present its case. Or it 
may be that the interest’s resources 
lie in membership. It is a common 
saying that the public is not organized 
for action. At least it can be said tha 

where the legislation is up on an eco- 


nomic question the interests whose | 
financial resources will be benefited will, —- 


because of their financial resources, | 


present the strongest case for their’ 


viewpoint. Such situations are con- 
tinuously arising in connection with 
tariff legislation or that to regulate in- 
dustry. The question then is whether 
a law would in any way be able to equal- 
ize the presentation of arguments and 
opinion by the advocates on each side. 
of the proposed legislation. None of 
the laws now in operation in the states 
or any of those proposed in Congress 
would have any effect worth mention- 
ing in helping to solve the question. 
Some of the inequality might be shown 
in the account of expenses incurred, 
but it is safe to predict that accounts 
would not begin to show the entire cost 
of presentations. At the national cap- 
itol, where the probability of a com- 
mittee investigation is greater than at 
state capitols, the lobbyist might be 
restrained somewhat from making an 
expensive presentation from fear of 
unfavorable publicity. 

This is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of enacting laws to regulate 
lobbying. It is rather for the purpose 
of showing wherein a law is defective 
and to show that reliance cannot be 
placed upon a regulative law alone. 
Other developments must go along 
hand in hand, as will be shown pres- 
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ently, if any material results are to be 
obtained in preventing undesired in- 
fluences in legislation. 


Wauat a ReGutative Law SHoutp 
ContTAIN 


~ A regulative law in its content should 
AC sale define fine lobbying. It should con- 
_ tain specific mention of what practices 
constitute lobbying and should enum- 
erate what constitutes proper and 
improper lobbying. 
» Provisions requiring registration and 
\the filing of expense accounts should be 
included. Contingent compensation 
Ahould be forbidden. Reports of ex- 
pénditures at short intervals during the 
legislative session should be required so 
that the information may have a bear- 
ing on the legislation for which the 
» expenditures were made. Such re- 
~ ports if obtainable before the passage 
of the legislation could be used by the 
legislators in determining their action 
on the bill and also would be at hand 
for use by the executive in reaching a 
decision when the bill reached him for 
action. The bill passed by the Senate 
provides for monthly reports but that 
period seems too long, for a great deal 
of important legislation may be enacted 
in a month’s time, especially during 
the last month of the session. 
“In providing penalties, provision 
‘should be made for disbarment of per- 
(Sons violating the act from service as 
lobbyists. A former member of the 
© New York State Senate recommended 
Pi “that lobbyists “who use deception and 
| disingenious methods should be subject 
" to the penalty of disbarment which 
| a lawyer suffers when he misrepresents 
q facts to a court.’ 
1 F. M. Davenport, “Impressions of a Modern 
3} Legislator,” The Outlook, CXXII. 
x The English practice of regulating Parlia- 
4 mentary agents includes disbarment. If parlia- 


mentary agents, who upon registration are al- 
q lowed to appear before committees in the interest 
q of private bills, violate any of the rules or are 
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And, most important, some method 
of enforcement should be provided, 
The law should require some authority 
to examine reports and investigate thei 
accuracy. The fact that some authors 
ity had such power would do much to 
insure more accurate reports for fear of 
unfavorable publicity and penalties for 
not doing so, and if greater accuracy of 
reports could be obtained, expenditures 
would be kept down by lobbyists. A 
good method of enforcement would be 
to entrust enforcement to a committee 
of the legislature with the committee 
existing during the session of the legis. 
lature and as long afterwards as neces- 
sary with power to compel testimony 
and to make whatever investigations 
were necessary. Such a committee 
could reach out and look into lobbying 
activities wherever they found evidence 
of such, and in that way could investi- 
gate the indirect methods of lobbying 
as well as the direct. 


DevELOPMENTS NECESSARY 


But other developments need to go 
hand in hand with laws to regulate lob- 
bying. One of such developments 
concerns legislators’ sources of informa- 
tion. Any improvements made in 
strengthening the impartial sources of 
information available to legislators! 
helps to decrease their reliance on lob-' 
byists. The Legislative Reference 


Bureau of the Library of Congress, as. 


was shown, is now performing a useful 
service in that respect and is expanding 
its usefulness from year to year. Con- 
gressmen are placing more and more 
reliance upon the Bureau as an impar- 
tial source of information.2 There can 
be no doubt that to some extent the 


guilty of professional misconduct they are liable 
to temporary or absolute disbarment at the 
pleasure of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. (Sir T. Erskine May’s Parliamentary 
Practice, p. 691-3.) 

2 Supra, p. 55. 
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Bureau has decreased the dependence 
of Congressmen upon lobbyists for in- 
formation. 

The purpose of placing information 
at the disposal of legislators was back 
of the development of legislative refer- 
ence bureaus in about two-thirds of the 
states. Broadly speaking, the state 
bureaus supply general reference and 
bill drafting services and where efficient 
bureaus exist, as in Wisconsin and In- 
diana notably, the legislators find them 
of great service. Lobbyists’ informa- 
tion is not as necessary where an effec- 
tive bureau operates and the hold of the 
lobbyist on the legislator is dimin- 
ished.' At Washington bill drafting 
service is furnished by the Legislative 
Drafting Service, which is apart from 
tlie Legidative Reference Bureau. 
The Service is under the direction of 
two draftsmen having the title of Leg- 
islative Counsel to the Senate and the 
House, one appointed by the President 
of the Senate and one by the Speaker of 
the House. The Service is not at the 
disposal of individual Jegislators but is 
available only tothe committees. The 
aid to Congressmen is, therefore, 
limited. An expansion of the ser- 
vice would undoubtedly place Con- 
gressmen in a more independent posi- 
tion. 

The recommendation was made in 
1924 by Huston Thompson of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that a Govern- 
ment Bureau of Information be estab- 
lished to act as a guide to the public in 
all matters of administrative activity. 
Among other activities he would have 
the Bureau issue a current government 
bulletin to supply a record of depart- 
ment activities and make immediate 
publication of government contracts. 
With such a bureau in existence the 
business world, he said, would not need 


1For a discussion of legislative reference 
bureaus see the study by John Leek entitled 
Legislative Reference Work. 


depend so much on lobbyists.2 His 
idea regarding a current government 
bulletin finds its expression to some ex- 
tent in the United States Daily. 

Some impartial aid is being given by 
private agencies to legislators and ad- 
ministrators and any improvement in 
such services decreases the reliance 
which must be placed on lobbyists. 
Chief of the private agencies is the In- 
stitute for Government Research in 
Washington, the aim of which is to place 
its resources at the disposal of both the 
legislative and administrative branches 
of the government. Also its aim is to 
do for the national government what 
bureaus of municipal research and sim- 
ilar bodies do for municipalities. The 
Institute is well equipped to do elabo- 
rate research and make the results 
available. 

Some of the universities have given 
valuable help in the way of general 
reference and bill drafting services to 
state legislators. Since most universi- 
ties have& department of government 
they might well establish closer codp- 
eration with the state government for 
supplying reliable information. 

There are a great many govern- 
mental departments and bureaus hav- 
ing information in their possession 
available to legislators. A great deal 
of information is now furnished but any 
improvement in methods of keeping 
legislators supplied with information 
frees them from the lobbyists’ services. 
The question needs to be considered 
whether legislators, especially Con- 
gressmen, have adequate facilities in 
the way of assistants and funds to col- 
lect the information necessary to their 
work. If Congressmen could feel able 
to have in their offices well trained re- 


* New York Times, March 20, 1924. 

%See discussion in John Leek, Legislative 
Reference Work, of service given by University of 
Texas, University of Colorado, and Columbia 
University. 
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search assistants they would undoubt- 
edly be able to have a greater supply of 
impartial information at hand when 
needed. 

For lobbying activities which influ- 
ence the outcome of elections resort 
must be had to corrupt practices acts 
for controlling the lobbyists’ activities. 
Any strengthening of corrupt practices 
acts, federal and state, will tend to de- 
crease the influence which lobbyists 
have over elections. 


Arrempts To RecuLaATE PROPAGANDA 


Practically nothing has been done by 
the state or federal government to regu- 
late the issuance of propaganda.' A 
beginning would be to require that all 
propaganda issued must show its 
source, and other restrictions on the 
ever increasing flow of such material 
may be found practical. 

Two bills have been introduced in 
the present Congress by Senator Walsh 
of Montana aiming to regulate the use 
of propaganda. “One bill makes it un- 

or any person or corporation 
engaged in interstate commerce to pay 
a teacher or member of a school board 
to write or revise a text-book in any 
school or to pay for teaching any doc- 
_trine or theory for their benefit, The 
second bill requires publications to in- 
dicate the source of all printed matter 
for pay or furnished in substance by 
any person, corporation, or association 
paying for display advertising. 

Those bills indicate that Congress is 
coming to a realization of the effects of 
the unrestricted use of propaganda in 
controlling public opinion. 

A great many improvements need to 
be made within legislative bodies them- 
selves. In general any developments 
which bring the legislative process more 
into the open decrease the effective- 
ness of lobbying. Methods of appoint- 
ing committees need to be improved, 


1 See Indiana Law, supra, p. 68. 


safeguards need to be set up against 
the practice of rushing bills through 
near the end of sessions, improvements 
in conference committees and in the 
regular committee methods, and the 
decrease of special legislation would all 
work to decrease the opportunities of 
lobbyists2 As stated by Professor 
Holcombe, “‘the legislature cannot re- 
form the lobby~unless it first reforms 
itself.” 

It is maintained by the advocates of 
proportional representation that lob- 
bying would be decreased if legislators 
were selected by a system of propor- 
tional representation. Legislators, it is 
claimed, would be released from local 
pressure and individuals with common 
interests could unite to select their 
legislators.‘ 


ATTEMPTS TO ORGANIZE A PEOPLE’s 
LoBBY 


There have been attempts to organ- 
ize at Washington the people’s lobby to 
look after the people’s interests in legis- 
lation. In 1920 the National Com- 
munity Board, as related by Senator 
McKellar, was organized in Washing- 
ton, designed to be the people’s lobby. 
The development of the Board was the 
outcome of weekly conferences among 
fourteen departments of the federal 
government working with the com- 
munity representation problem. The 
Board aimed to promote the develop- 
ment of local communities into little 
democracies with school houses for 
their capitols. There, it was planned, 
questions would be debated and de- 


2 The late Senator Underwood proposed as a 
remedy the removal of temptation for class 
advancement though political power by decreas- 
ing paternalism and divorcing the federal govern- 
ment from any intimate association in the 
domestic affairs of the people. (Oscar Under- 
wood, Drifting Sands of Party Politics, p. 410.) 

*A. N. Holcombe, State Government, p. 285. 

‘For further comment on P. R. see below, 
p. 89. 
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cisions reached. Also the Board was 
to act as a clearing house for numerous 
governmental and volunteer agencies 
interested in the community prob- 
lem.! Another attempt is that known 
as the People’s Legislative Serv- 
ice. The agency has existed for 
about seven years and has as its chief 
activity checked and made available 
the votes of Congressmen. Also a 
bulletin, The People’s Business, is put 
out regularly giving information about 
what is going on in Congress.” 

1 New York Times, March 9, 1924, article by 
Senator McKellar. 

2 The Agency during its seven years existence 
claims the following accomplishments: 

(1) Brought about the first conference of pro- 
gressive senators and representatives of both 


parties. 

(2) Exposed the threatened market manipula- 
tion of the sugar industry. 

(8) Compiled material establishing the truth 
about railroad wages. 

(4) Analyzed and refuted claims of railroads 
in seeking tax exemption of foreign trade profits. 

(5) Exposed shipping scandals and attempt to 
destroy Seamen’s act. 

(6) Helped to expose combination to reduce 
railroad wages 

(7) Prepared and made effective use of pam- 
phlet “Are Wages Too High?” 

(8) Collected oe with which to fight 
open shop campa’ 

pensation bills. 

(10) Rendered effective service in preventing 
enactment of vicious anti-sedition bill. 

(11) Helped to kill anti-strike bill. 

(12) Initiated active campaign to defeat at- 
tempts to repeal primary election laws. 

(18) Exposed bread trust combine. 

(14) Led fight in behalf of public against 
false and exorbitant valuation of railroads. 

(15) Rendered valuable service in the Tea 
Pot Dome and Daugherty investigations . . . 
organized and directed the national Wheeler 
Defense Fund Committee. 

(16) Fought successful fight for rejection by 
Senate of Chas. B. Warren as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

(17) Rendered valuable service in behalf of 
the public and the miners in the Senate investiga- 
tion of the coal industry. 

(18) Fought the power trust in its effort to 
capture Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam and to 


A very recent attempt has been made 
to set up an organization by which the 
people will have representation at 
Washington. The organization bear- 
ing the name “The Peoples’ Lobby,” 
with John Dewey as President, has 
hundreds of members scattered 
throughout the country. Permanent 
headquarters are maintained in Wash- 
ington and the organization has a 
program of legislation which it is urging 
upon Congress. Two methods of in- 
fluencing legislation are used: facts and 
ideas are presented to Congressmen 
and bills and resolutions submitted 
through progressive Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and information is given 
to the public through pamphlets, press 
releases and other material sent direct 
to members. Because the organiza- 
tion has been in existence but a short 
time no estimate can be made of its ef- 
fectiveness as a lobbying organization. 

But regardless of the attempts which 
have been made to maintain a people’s 
lobby, the late Senator Underwood 
complained that “the plain people are 


escape investigation by the U. S. Government. 

(19) Furnished facts, figures and personal co- 
operation to senators and representatives in 
behalf of farm relief. 

3 The program of The Peoples’ Lobby for 1929 
includes the following measures: 

(1) Increasing Federal surtaxes and estate tax 
and retaining the proceeds for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and repealing and reducing taxes on 
consumption. 

(2) Preventing exorbitant tariffs on necessities 
of life. 

(3) Creation of a Federal Relief Board for 


children. 

(4) A publicly owned giant power system. 

(5) A Congressional investigation of our record 
in Nicaragua. 

(6) A Congressional investigation of conces- 
sions Americans have obtained abroad. 

(7) Getting international investment bankers 
of the U. S. to agree upon a policy with respect to 
loans to foreign governments and foreigners. 

(8) Getting an international conference on 
the distribution of the world’s raw materials. 
(Pamphlet-Program of the Peoples’ Lobby for 
1929.) 
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not: organized; they have no agents at 
the capitol of the nation to protect their 
interests; they are often misinformed 
and misled by untruthful propaganda.” 

The program which has to be fol- 
lowed to regulate lobbying, it can be 
seen, is a broad one. The develop- 


ments which have been discussed here 
are not all-inclusive but are mentioned 
as the chief onés which need to be made, 
Because the program of regulation jg 
such a broad one it is not likely that 
results of consequence will be obtained 
from any one of the methods. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


NOUGH evidence of lobbying and 
its influences on legislation has 
been given in previous chapters to 
show that one studying the process of 
legislation does not obtain a complete 
picture if only the activities of elected 
representatives are considered. The 
_ lobby must be included as an important 
| part of the legislative machinery and 
\as having much to do with influencing 
\administrative action. It may prop- 
erly be called a “third house” or an 
“assistant government” but not an 
“invisible government.” The impor- 
tant lobbying activities today are not 
done under cover; perhaps not as much 
as are the activities of the elected 
representatives. 

The question of the desirability or 
undesirability of the lobby institution 
as an important part of the system of 
government arises. Does it perform 
services or is it detrimental? Before 
an appraisal of the institution can be 
made some of the important effects 
resulting from its existence should be 
noted. 

Lobbyists have had some important 

~ effects on the work of legislators. In 
the first place they render service to 
legislators and administrators by acting 
'| in am advisory capacity. As advisers 
_. they introduce facts, viewpoints, and 
_ considerations which otherwise would 
‘be overlooked or would be beyond 


1 Oscar Underwood, Drifting Sands of Party 
Politics, p. 410. 


the legislator’s capacity to acquire. 
Through the activities of lobbyists 
legislators have a supply of information 
and counsel which would require end- 
less time and expense should they them- 
selves have to acquire it. It is as 
advisers that lobbyists render their 
greatest service. If they act in good 
faith as advisers they help to bring pub- 
lic opinion to bear upon legislators and 
serve a useful function in the process of 
representative government. 

One of the chief duties of lobbyists at 
legislative centers is to serve as the eyes 
of the interests which they represent. 
They keep the constituents of legislators 
informed of what takes place. It has 
been pointed out by students of public 
opinion that if representative govern- 
ment is to function properly some 
means must be devised of translating 
complex governmental questions into 
simple formulas so that the people 
generally may arrive at decisions on 
such matters.2 That function lobby- 
ists perform. They not only reduce 
questions to simple proportions but 
show constituents how the proposed 
solutions of the question would affect 
their interests. 

And there is another important point 
to notice. Without lobbyists the rep- 
resentation of an individual consists in 
helping to elect his legislative repre- 
sentatives. If the candidates for 
whom he votes are not successful there 


2 Walter Lippman, The Phantom Public. 
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js no representation according to his 
choice. The individual finds a new 


method of representation at hand 
through lobbyists—a method of help- 


ing to direct representatives after they 
are chosen. That method lies open 


whether or not his vote has helped to 


elect representatives. It is a method 
of continuous representation, not only 
to determine whether legislators carry 
out the program on which they were 
elected but to give new direction as new 
problems arise. When this continuous 
method of representation is coupled 
with the work of lobbyists in translat- 
ing problems to understandable propor- 
tions, there arises effective representa- 
tion of a new order more influential in 
securing results in legislation than the 
old method of helping to place legisla- 
tors in office. 

There can be no doubt that lobby- 
ists have brought the activities of legis- 
lators more into the open. Legislators 
now find that their legislative activity 
must be carried on under the close 
scrutiny of keen observers. There is 
little that goes on of any importance 
during a legislative session which es- 
capes their attention. For nearly 
every important bill there are lobby- 
ists on each side keeping an eye on 
every action of the legislators. Con- 
stituents would have much less in- 
formation about the activities of 
their legislators were it not for the 
surveillance of legislative sessions by 
lobbyists. The growth of the lobby in- 
stitution has played an important part 
in decreasing invisible government, so 
much complained about three or four 
decades ago. 

In bringing the activities of legisla- 
tors more into the open some lobbyists 
have kept legislators more represen- 
tative of their constituents, Such 
lobbyists are those whose strength 
lies in membership. Lobbyists whose 
strength rests upon an extensive mem- 


bership in legislative districts have be- 
come very efficient in keeping the legis- 
lators close to their constituents. They 
prevent them from being led off by 
other lobbyists or from becoming sub- 
versive to the interests of some other 
area. The greater the membership 
behind a lobby the more justification 
there is for its existence. Sonie legis- 
lators, when approached by lobbyists, 
follow the practice of inquiring as to 
the number of people they represent. 
The practice of holding legislators close 
to their constituents is not an unalloyed 
service. While legislators are supposed 
to represent their constituents they 
have also the duty of keeping an eye 
on the public interest and lobbyists, in 
holding them close to their constitu- 
ents, may force them to disregard the 
public interest. Moreover, legislators 
are supposed to contribute something 
to the consideration of legislation from 
their own judgment even when at 
times running contrary to the opinion 
of their constituents, and, hence, the 
pressure of lobbyists may decrease the 
use of their independent judgment. 
Many of the bad judgments of legisla- 
tors with respect to matters affecting 
the public interest ean be traced back 
to the circumscription of their freedom 


of decision by constituents. \ 
One of the chief methods of lobby- — 


ists in holding legislators close to their 
constituents is, as was shown in previ- 
ous chapters, to cast influence in pri- 
maries and elections. Lobbyists are 
not satisfied to merely direct legislators 
after they are elected—they are now 
taking part in electing them. The 
lobbyists, backed by large membership, 
appeal to that membership for their 


votes. The lobbyists without mem- 


bership use on and campai 
funds. whose? 
The work of Pe. in influencing 
elections shows that there has been an 
important change in the methods of 
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securing legislative favor by interests. 
Lobbyists representing large member- 
ship have to some extent broken up the 
practice which long existed of making 
bargains with legislators after they had 
taken their seats. They have forced 
interests seeking favorable legislative 
action to go out to the legislative dis- 
tricts to plead their cause. It is a 
welcome change for it throws the bar- 
gaining process into the open and as- 
sures victory to the lobbyist with a 
membership large enough to hold the 
balance of power in electing legislators. 
Representation, therefore, rests upon 
greater numbers. Legislators, whether 
or not they choose, must give more 
regard to the wishes of constituents, 
less to personal motives. 

It occasionally happens in legislative 


’ districts that the lobbyist with propa- 


ganda and campaign funds has no lob- 
byist with large membership to oppose, 
and in such cases control over the legis- 


| lator’s political life or death can be 


\ 


demonstrated which may reduce the 
legislator to the position where he obeys 
commands even when he knows he is 
not acting according to the will of his 
\ constituents. Such activities of lob- 
byists have gone beyond the bounds of 
self-restraint and are very apt to act 
to render the legislator more and more 
' a politician, less and less a statesman, 


| and cause a breakdown in representa- 


tive government. The charge of hy- 


pocrisy, that legislators vote one way 


when their real opinion favors opposite 
action, is often made today and for the 
cause one can look to the lobbyists. 
There is a balance to be struck. If 
held within limits the lobbyists perform 
a useful service in bringing the opinion 
\ of constituents to bear upon legislators 
) and in revealing to constituents the 
activities of their representatives. But 


' the practice of using self-restraint has 
_ been more honored in the breach than 


in the observance, especially in state 
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legislatures, and accordingly lobbyists 
have exercised an undue influence upon 
legislation and have led an outstanding 
authority on state government to point 
out the lobby as one of the principal 
causes for the decline of the state legig. 
lature in public esteem.! 

The non-partisan attitude of lobby. 
ists has some important affects. The 
lobbyists are interested in measures 
and not in candidates and accordingly 
they support the candidates who hold 
most promise to them to secure the 
enactment of their measures. The 
lobbyists exercise control over millions 
of votes. Because they more closely 
represent the vital interests of their 
membership their control is a stronger 
one than is that of the political party, 
The parties, therefore, court the lobby- 
ists, promise them legislation, insert 
planks for their benefit in their plat- 
forms, and take their wishes into con- 
sideration in selecting candidates. The 
parties have much to gain by securing 
the support of lobbying organizations. 
By such acquisitions they have won to 
their side campaign support in the form 
of funds, workers, propaganda, and 
votes of the members of the organiza- 
tions. 

The parties then instead of being 
based on an individual membership 
basis are more and more resting upon 
groups and relying upon those groups 
to establish contact with their member- 
ship. If one but observes political 
party platforms there can be seen this 
plank and that inserted in order to 
secure the support of lobbyists and 
their organizations. When campaign 
time comes the parties can be seen 
angling for the lobbyists’ support. 
The voice which political parties hear 
now is the voice of groups rather than 
that of political leaders who professed 
to speak for the people. Such a situa- 
tion, that parties shall rest on groups, is 

1A. N. Holcombe, State Government, p. 278. 
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well and good if every interest group 
has an effective organization. If not 
the individuals comprising such a group 
find that the control of the political 
parties has fallen into the hands of 
those strongly organized. The farm- 
ers of the country, for instance, whose 
organization is a recent one, found that 
organization was indispensable, if they 
were to exercise their share of influence 
in party circles. If, as some writers 
think, legislative bodies should off- 
cially recognize interest groups the 
same should be urged for such recogni- 
tion from political parties. If the 
lobbyists and their organizations are 
to exert their influence on parties the 
best way they can without official 
representation, there is too great 
probability that a strong organization 
or an alliance of organizations will 
exert undue control. 

It is not to be thought that lobbyists 
always work through parties. They 
Because 


And then the non-partisan policy of 
lobbyists has an important effect upon 
the control of the parties over legisla- 
tors. In order to control legislators 
the parties would have to prove that 
they were more powerful in determining 
the election or defeat of candidates 
than are the lobbyist organizations. 
But as compared with many lobbyists, 
especially those with extensive mem- 
bership behind them, such is not the 
case. Accordingly the lobbyists cause 
party lines to be broken by legislators 
in their actions on legislative measures. 
One has only to examine the votes of 
members of Congress in recent sessions 
to see that party lines are freely crossed 
in voting on legislation. The following 
table will indicate to what extent the 
practice existed in the Senate during 
the first session of the sixty-ninth 
Congress. Fourteen bills for which 
the votes were examined were selected 
at random from among the important 
bills. 


VOTES ON BILLS IN FIRST SESSION, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Bills 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 M4 
ela ela) ela] ela wa) a jail sia 

Republican 8) 34) 34) 6) 24) 17| 17) 30) 11 9} 40) 13) 37) 12) 36) 16) 32) 31) 16 30} 25) 13] 10) 29) 34) 7 
Democrats ...| 26) 2 13) 13 9} 27) 2 15 18} 13) 19) 18 i) 4} 26) 14) 1 15 2 


they also operate independently the 
parties find a rival system in existence 
for controlling offices and influencing 
legislation, no more unofficial than 
themselves. There can be no question 
that the development of lobbying 
organizations has caused some decline 
in the importance of the position which 
parties have held. The new system 
differs materially from the parties in 
that there has not yet developed an 
oligarchy and consequently influence 
in the new system comes from many 
sources. And because of the lack of 
unified control the system is apt to 
claim more popular approval. 


The table speaks for itself. The 
votes clearly show that party lines 
were not maintained by the Senators 
in voting on the important measures 
during that session of Congress. Party 
lines were freely crossed in voting on 
measures in the seventieth Congress. 
During the first session in voting on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill 101 Republican 
representatives voted for the bill and 
68 against as compared with 100 Demo- 
crats voting for and 53 against. In 
the Senate the party vote was as badly 
split with 24 Republicans for and 14 
against; the Democrats voting 28 for 


and 9 against. When the question of 
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overriding the President’s veto came 
before the Senate the party vote again 
was split with 20 Republicans and 29 
Democrats voting for and 19 Republi- 
cans and 12 Democrats voting against. 

Again in the first session of the 
seventieth Congress in voting on the 
Caraway bill to regulate cotton ex- 
changes the Senators cast 11 Republi- 
can and 15 Democrat votes for and 28 
Republican and 19 Democrat votes 
against. In voting to strike out the 
time clause in the naval construction 
bill the vote was 16 Republican and 11 
Democrat votes for, and 26 Republican 
and 28 Democrat votes against. 

There is much evidence to indicate 
that party control over legislation has 
been shattered and in producing that 
effect lobbyists have played an impor- 
tant part. The same tendency mani- 
fests itself with respect to offices. 

There is, then, a shifting of control 
of legislation and offices from the party 
to lobbyists and their organizations. 
Such a condition has a profound effect 
on party responsibility. There has 
been no readjustment of attitude 
toward party responsibility, parties are 
still held accountable for legislation 
and officials as much as ever in the 
thinking of the public, but indications 
are that parties are being held respon- 
sible for matters over which they do 
not have control. 

Such a condition is most favorable to 
the lobbyists, for control without re- 
sponsibility gives greater freedom of 
action. It is the parties which are 
doomed to suffer from such an arrange- 
ment, for if they continue to be charged 
with responsibility for performances 
over which they have no contro! there 
is every probability that they will sink 
in the public’s estimation and confi- 
dence will be placed elsewhere, perhaps 
in the lobbyists and their organizations. 

Legislators oftentimes find them- 
selves in difficult positions when their 


party and the group which has some 
control over their election differ on 
legislative measures. If the group hag 
strong control, usually through large 
membership, the legislators desert the 
party in favor of the group. The 
American Federation of Labor, Ameri 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and Anti- 
Saloon League, among others, have at 
times caused large numbers of legisla- 
tors to break away from their party’s 
stand on legislation. When legislators 
take such action it is good proof that 
they feel that the group has more con- 
trol over their election or defeat than 
has the party. 

Such allegiance, when coming froma 
considerable number in the legislative 
body, manifests itself as a bloc which 
respects the lobbyists’ demands rather 
than the party. The farm bloc be 
came notable because it included 
enough members to hold the balance of 
power in legislation, but it does not 
stand alone. There are other blocs— 
labor, tariff, prohibition, and others— 
although lobbyists with large member- 
ship have the advantage in forming and 
maintaining legislative blocs. 

Although legislators at times are 
placed in most difficult positions, the 
activities of lobbyists in helping to 
break up the straight party vote will 
be hailed as an improvement in legis- 
lative bodies by many. By those who 
place their whole reliance upon party 
responsibility, the splitting of party 
control will appear as a backward step. 
It is the opinion of the writer that there 
isagain. ‘The party in confronting the 
lobbyists will have to make allowances 
for their strength and in so doing will 
be admitting more and more voices to 
the party councils. The lobbyists will 
make it more difficult for a mere hand- 
ful of men to draw up a program of 
legislation and secure its ratification by 
the party members through the parti- 
san appeal. It cannot be said, how- 
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ever, that independence of action on the 
part of legislators is promoted. They 
give up one master to accept another. 

While legislators have no greater 
independence, perhaps not as much, 
when controlled by lobbyists rather 
than parties, there is the important 
difference that they are, in complying 
with the demands of the lobbyists, repre- 
senting interests rather than an organ- 
ization. Individuals have closer repre- 
sentation through lobbyists whose 
organizations rest upon interests than 
they had through political parties. In 
political parties the voice of minorities 
is silenced for the good of the party. 
When minorities perfect their own 
lobbying organizations and act directly 
they cannot be silenced. National 
parties, which have to bend individual 
interests to promote party harmony, 
will find difficulty in competing with 
organizations which have no such re- 
strictions. Some of the interests are 
undoubtedly better advanced than 
others by lobbying organizations and 
claim legislators’ support in undue pro- 
portion, but the friction between groups 
tends to cut down the influence which 
any one group can have. Instead of 
the straight party vote there is a tend- 
ency for the forces which enter into 
legislation to return to realities and to 
widen their scope. 

There is another probable effect of 
the non-partisan attitude of lobbyists. 
There is strong reason to believe that 
it will have an important bearing on 
party affiliation. 

It is well known that party affiliation 
in this country has remained of a hard 
and fast character with little inde- 
pendence of action. In the majority 
of cases it can safely be said affiliation 
has been of a “hereditary” nature, 
passed on from father to son. Whether 
the party in question would best pro- 
mote the individual’s interests was 
never questioned. 


But now comes the non-partisan 
lobbyist organization to proclaim the 
individual’saffiliation. Therearemem- 
bers of all parties included within a 
lobbying organization and the mem- 
bers feel that the lobbyists for the 
organization are promoting their best 
interests. The lobbyist questions the 
parties’ policies and may recommend 
that one or other of the parties be ac- 
cepted for the time being by its mem- 
bers, to support it with funds and with 
votes. And there is good reason to 
believe that the lobbyists’ instructions 
would prevail. The important point 


to be noted here is that party support - 


will decreasingly be obtained through 
hereditary affiliations, or because of the 
party’s history, but will be obtained 
because of the party’s stand on meas- 
ures affecting interests throughout the 
country. 


Another outstanding consideration » 


arising from lobbyists’ activities has to 
do with the effects on public opinion. 
Lobbyists are actively engaged in at- 


tempting to mould public opinion. — 


The activities of lobbyists give rise to 
a great share of the propaganda mate- 


rial which floods the country, all of it 


having for its purpose the formation 
of opinions. Propaganda is scattered 
throughout the country, as was seen 
previously, through every conceivable 
channel. Some of the material sent 
out performs a distinct service in an 
educational way. It does so if it pre- 
sents facts in an unbiased manner. 
If all material was of that nature all 
would be well and good, but it is safe to 
say that the larger share of it is biased. 
In preparing material in cases the 
proper facts are not gathered, in others 
proper emphasis is not given to facts, 
some facts are left out completely, and 
direct falsification of material takes 
place. The material may or may not 
indicate the source and may appear in 
channels where the reader never stops 
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to question what he reads. It is safe 
to say, for instance, that material 
placed in the hands of high schoo! stu- 
dents as part of their assignments would 
be accepted without question as would 
material reprinted by newspapers as 
news which shows no source. 

There is here an important consid- 
eration. In the first place the fact that 
lobbyists are conducting extensive 
activities to mould public opinion is 
significant. It indicates that there is a 
great deal of control of government by 
public opinion. There is indication of 
a healthful condition of representative 
government where interests, instead of 
being able to get what they want by 
bargaining with a few, have to go to the 
people with their program. But it now 
appears that lobbyists and their organ- 
izations are playing an increasingly 
important part in helping to form opin- 
ions. The question then arises whether 
public opinion as the basis of govern- 
ment will be as sound and desirable if 
lobbyists play a large part in moulding 
that: opinion. 

Opinions in large measure are formed 
from information which reaches indi- 
viduals and if the wells of public in- 
formation are to be poisoned a healthy 
public opinion cannot obtain.! Opin- 
ions will be built on biased information 
with the result that group interests 
rather than the public interest wil! be 
served. Lobbyists constantly follow 
the practice of identifying their activi- 
ties with the public interest in order to 
still further deceive the people into 
believing that their issue of propaganda 
is unbiased. There is counteracting 
material put out by opposing groups 
for some of the propaganda which ap- 
pears, and the effect of propaganda is 

1 In his study of American political life, André 
Siegfried asserts that “were it not that the 
public allows itself to be led away by highly 
organized propaganda, it would indeed be a 
perfect type of democracy.” (André Siegfried, 
America Comes of Age.) 


diminished thereby, but the advantage 
is to the group which most skillfully 
and extensively presents its case. 

The question arises whether the 
federal and state governments will 
have to take a hand in regulating the 
issue of propaganda. Some action has 
been taken in states as was seen in the 
previous chapters, and the Walsh 
Resolution? would secure some super- 
vision by the federal government. 

The schools are awakening to the 
danger of the unrestricted use of 
propaganda among students. Follow- 
ing the disclosure in the public utilities 
investigation a national “‘Save-Our- 
Schools Committee” * was formed to 
combat propaganda in educational 
institutions. The Committee started 
its activities by presenting evidence of 
propaganda material placed in schools 
to the American Federation of Teach- 
ers and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and by both of those organiza- 
tions resolutions were passed strongly 
condemning the practice. The Secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation called it “a crime against 
youth,” the President of the American 
Federation of Teachers termed it “the 
greatest crime against civilization.” 
The intention of the Committee is to 
ferret out propaganda from the schools 
and activities in that respect are now 
under way.‘ 

There is no more important problem 


2 Supra, p. 76. 

* The Committee is made up of more than 70 
men and women in the educational world, with 
Bishop Francis McConnell as chairman, and 
Professor John Dewey of Columbia University 
and Mary E. Woolley, President of Mt. Holyoke 
College as vice-chairman. Members from 2% 
states are on the Committee with most of the 
outstanding universities represented. The Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service of Washington promoted 
the organization of the Committee. 

‘Information was given to the Federal Trade 
Commission in the utilities investigation that the 
matter of subsidizing teachers’ salaries in order to 
change their economic opinions was considered. 
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raised by lobbyists’ activities than 
this one of indirect lobbying through 
the use of propaganda. It is impor- 
tant because it strikes at the source of 
political power and because it is most 
difficult to regulate. The method of 
regulation which holds most promise is 
to bring the issue of propaganda into 
the open by requiring the source to be 
shown. Once the source is known the 
reader can evaluate the material. 

The late Senator Oscar Underwood 
believed that the activities of interest 
groups result in placing restraints upon 
the freedom of action of individuals 
and as evidence of such he cited the 
activities of the Anti-Saloon League 
and the Ku Klux Klan. If the activi- 
ties of an interest group result in 
securing the desired legislation then it 
goes without saying that the individ- 
uals not in that group may find them- 
selves subjected to restraints which 
they had no share in bringing about 
and of which they disapprove. A 
majority may be secured in a legisla- 
tive body through the activities of 
lobbyists for interest groups which 
would not otherwise be obtained. 

It is feared by some political ob- 
servers that lobbyists’ activities often 
result in a triumph of the minority over 
the majority. It is felt that a minority 
ably captained and well financed may 
secure a legislative majority which does 
not represent a popular majority. 
The “wets” assert that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was such a triumph. A 
Washington correspondent in a recent 
article places the cruiser bill reduction 
in that class.'_ With the skillful use of 
propaganda and campaign funds the 
minority can triumph and such a vic- 
tory is no unusual occurrence. Con- 
sidered from that standpoint the 
development of lobbying organizations 
presents a challenge to the operation 


1 FP. M. Wile, “Government by Propaganda,” 
The Outlook, Dec. 26, 1928. 


of democratic government—if by demo- 
cratic is meant majority rule. 

On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that a great deal of beneficial legis- 
lation has come about through the pres- 
sure of lobbyists. Some authorities go 
so far as to say that progress comes 
largely through minority legislation.? 
Reform movements almost invariably 
have their inception in small minorities. 


The value of a lobbyist’s service of a" 


course is not considered the same by all 
people. It is, therefore, a difficult 
matter to determine which are useful 
lobbies and which detrimental. The 
anti-prohibitionists, for instance, would 
give the Anti-Saloon League a low 
rating—the drys would hail it as a 
saviour. However, there are some 
practices which would be generally 
condemned by fair-minded people— 
practices of the nature of bribery, co- 
ercion, underhanded dealing, falsifica- 
tion, false pretenses. 

And then with individuals it is found 
that a great deal of self-restraint is 
necessary if society is to function at its 
best. An individual is readily con- 
demned if he steps over the bounds of 
self-restraint. The situation should 
be no different when it is an organiza- 
tion rather than an individual which is 
concerned. It is just as possible for 
organizations as individuals to lack 
restraint. If such is the case influence 
is exerted out of proportion to what is 
deserved. President Hoover, a few 
years ago, in commenting on the growth 
of the national associations asserted 
that “‘if these powerful national organ- 
izations are to expand their claims for 
special favor in the community into a 
great conflict then the whole fabric of 
our national life has gone by the 
board.” But he commented further 
that “if, on the other hand, there is 
developed a practical step in codpera- 
tion between these great groups, we 

2 W. F. Dodd, State Government, p. 202. 
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will have laid the foundation of a 
new economic era.”’ ! 

The lobbying organizations are de- 
manding special favor in the commu- 
nity and are expanding their claims, 
some of them by every conceivable 
means, fair or unfair. Their activities 
are detrimental to the whole interest of 
the country. It has been their unre- 
strained and selfish activities which have 
brought about the organization of “The 
Peoples’ Lobby ” by a group of public- 
spirited citizens in order to protect the 
public interest against their self-seeking 
designs. The aims of democratic gov- 
ernment are not promoted but are 
made more difficult of attainment by 
the special, unrestricted claims of 
lobbyist organizations. Until those 
organizations restrict their activities in 
behalf of the public interest the services 
which they perform will, in the main, 

crowned with harm. 

It has been asserted by political ob- 
servers that the growth of groups indi- 
cates a breakdown in the geographical 
system of representation, and that a 
system of occupational representation 
is developing. One writer asserts that 
those promoting group representation 
are bringing the soviet system of 
Russia nearer and nearer.2 Others 
maintain that the increase in the num- 
ber of lobbyists and their organizations 
indicate that representation should be 
given somewhat after the fashion of 
the economic councils of several coun- 
tries of Europe. 

/There are several considerations 


.’ which should enter into such reasoning. 


In the first place it cannot be estab- 


‘ lished that lobbyists and their organ- 


izations have come about through their 
own free choice. Many, and there is 
no saying how great is the proportion, 


iF. G. Crawford, Readings in American Gov- 


ernment, p. 226. 
*D. Wilhelm, “ Washington Soviets,” Forum, 
Nov., 1925. 


have been formed for the purposes of 
self-protection. Just as there are some 
individuals who will seek their ends by 
all conceivable means so there are im 
terests which will do the same. Some 
will resort to unfair tactics while others 
bring pressure and secure concessions 
out of proportion to what they are 
entitled to have. 

The establishment of lobbies by a 
very small number of interests is suffi- 
cient to start the process of lobby 
building. Lobbies propagate lobbies 
and once the process is started the 
growth goes on apace. Many lobby- 
ists would choose to place their reliance 
upon the free choice of legislators if 
they could confidently feel that other 
interests were not bringing influence to 
bear. Therefore, the existence of @ 
great number of lobbyists by no means 
of itself indicates that the geographical 
system of representation has broken 
down. 

There is another consideration. 
When dealing with the question of 
representation of interests the Execu- 
tive’s Cabinet must be given a great 
deal of attention. The Cabinet in a 
broad way represents the interest 
groups throughout the country. Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, among 
others, are represented in the President’s 
Cabinet and in some states groups 
have their representation in the de- 
partment heads surrounding the gov- 
ernor. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
are found among others a department 
of Mines, Agriculture, Labor and In- 
dustry, Banking, Welfare, Health, and 
Education. 

The heads of those departments are 
not selected from geographical areas 
but are selected at large. There is 
no binding control of constituents. 
They are in an excellent position to 
investigate the needs of the interests 
falling within their jurisdiction, to 
furnish information and advice, to 
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receive representations from the inter- 
ests, and to present their case to the 
legislative bodies. It is now a com- 
mon practice for committees in Con- 

considering important bills, to 
submit them to the departments con- 
cerned before taking action. With the 
departments responsible for taking care 
of the various interests there would be 
the advantage that some harmony 
could be brought out of conflicting 
opinions, an advantage which is not 
achieved under the present unofficial 
system of representation, and another 
great advantage would lie in the fact 
that the department, not being bound 
by constituents, could weigh each in- 
terest’s claims in the light of the public 


It is the writer’s conviction tha’ 
most of the lobbies which now exi 
have been formed for defensive pur 

and when anyone starts out 
condemn the lobbies that consideratio: 
should be kept in mind. If it is, 
more sympathetic attitude will 
taken toward the whole institution. 
All lobbies should not be condemn 
because a few interests saw fit to 
undue influence in the _ beginnin 
There are interests which feel that they 
would be legislated out of existence 
because of the action of other lobbyis 
if they were not on hand to defen 
themselves. Lobbies are expensive t 
maintain and many interests would like 
to be spared the expense. 

Legislators whose actions have been 
controlled by selfish interests have un- 
doubtedly played a part in building 
up the institution and notice may be 
served that the executive departments 
are not adequately representing the 
interests for which they stand and are 
not furnishing a satisfactory medium 
of expression of opinion to those inter- 
ests. Greater recognition on the part 
of Congress of the importance of the 


departments to speak for interests 


would do much to build up that phase 
of the departments’ activities. 

In considering the effectiveness of 
lobbying activities there are some 
limitations which should be kept in 
mind. For most important legislation 
there are conflicting interests and lob- 
byists are found arrayed on each side. 
Before the bill is acted upon both sides 
of the question have been given a great 
deal of publicity by the lobbyists. If 


lobbying takes the form of influencing — 


elections it is often found that candi- 
dates are able to call groups to their 


assistance to match opposing groups. 


Of course lobbyists on one side may 
have the resources to outstrip their 
opponents and consequently the ad- 
vantage is theirs. While there is an 
interplay of forces it is a rough ar- 
rangement with no assurance that the 
forces are in somewhat the same pro- 
portion or, what is more important, 
that there will be pressure on both 
sides. It has been found that in most 
cases there is a sad lack of proportion 
in bringing influence among opposing 
lobbyists. 

Another factor which cuts down the 
freedom of action of lobbyists lies in the 
nature of many of the lobbyist organ- 
izations. There are some organiza- 
tions which include such a variety of 
interests that the work of the lobbyist 
in maintaining a balance is a delicate 
one. A good example is furnished by 
the lobbyists interested in labor legis- 
lation. In order to secure harmony 
of action a conference on trade union 
legislation i is called from time to time 
in which some forty labor lobbyists 
participate to thrash out their prob- 
lems. No action is taken until a 
unanimous decision is reached. In 
the reaching of that decision compro- 
mises have to be made all along the line 
and in the interest of harmony some 
lobbyists have to throw over measures 
which they individually prefer. In the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States are represented both big business 
and small business. There are ques- 
tions, such as that of surtaxes, when 
many shades of opinion exist and in 
such cases the organization has to ad- 
just its action accordingly. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation represents 
a host of interests and when deal- 
ing with a question such as the tariff it 
has to tread with precision. After a 
definite decision on a question has been 
formed the lobbyists are free to go 
ahead but it is in the reaching of the 
decision that the leveling process takes 
lace. 
It should be observed, as was pointed 
out above, that a new order of rep- 
resentation has come about. 
uals no longer can safely feel that their 
representation has been acquired when 
| they have helped to elect legislators. 
_ They now must direct their represen- 
~, tatives, not individually but through 
\ organization. It has been contended 
| that the individual now must find his 
place in one of the lobbying organiza- 
tions if he is to have effective rep- 
resentation and there is much truth 
in the assertion. 

The individual is not confined to 
membership in one lobbying organiza- 
tion. He may belong to several. If, 
for instance, he is a farmer he may be 
a member of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, he may as a church 
member find representation through 
the Federal Council of Churches, if 
he be a “dry” he can find representa- 
tion for his prohibition sentiment 
through the Anti-Saloon League as 
well as the Federal Council of Churches, 

if a veteran of the World War he may 
find representation through the Ameri- 
/ can Legion, and so on. There is an 
_ array of organizations to which in- 
| dividuals may turn and give their 
_ support in order to make representation 


| for their interests effective. And the 


\ 


Individ- 


great advantage is that individuals 
are not confined to political boundarijes 
in allying themselves to bring pressure, 

It can be argued that there is placed 
upon the individual a new duty. He 
has not done his share in helping to 
form the laws under which he will be 
governed when he has cast a vote for 
his representatives. He now must 
choose the organizations which are 
promoting his interests by bringing 
pressure on legislators and support 
them in their activities. If he re 
frains he will find that those organiza- 
tions are not able to compete with 
others whose membership does give 
support and accordingly his interests 
may suffer. It is now organized 
action, not individual, that triumphs 
in influencing legislators. 

The individual, in seeking represen- 
tation through lobbying organizations, 
finds a system in its operation re- 
sembling that of proportional rep- 
resentation. 
wherever they may be located through- 
out the country may unite for common 
action. Whether done voluntarily or 
for purposes of self-defense there is 
being grafted upon the official geo- 
graphical representative system a sys- 
tem of representation at large. The 
farmer in Kansas finds that his real 
interests are more in common with 
the farmer of Nebraska and Illinois 
than with the manufacturer in his 
Congressional district. And the manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania finds with 
many questions that arise that he 
shares the opinions of manufacturers 
wherever they may reside. For that 
reason it is a certainty that individuals 
will find it to their benefit to join a 
group and support it with funds and 
votes when they find one that has 
demonstrated that it is sincerely pro- 
moting their interests. 

It is urged that a system of propor- 


tional representation for the election 


Like-minded individuals . 
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of legislators with election from large 
districts or from the states at large 
would allow individuals with common 
interests to unite in selecting their 
legislators and would bring representa- 
tion nearer to an interest basis. 
Through that system would be ac- 
complished officially to some extent 
what is now being accomplished un- 
officially when an individual joins an 
interest group. Proportional repre- 
sentation, if given large enough dis- 


' tricts in. which to operate, it is urged, 


would bring about a great degree of 
occupational representation. More- 
over, legislators would be released 
from the pressure of constituents within 
alocal area. The advocates of propor- 
tional representation believe that the 
lobby can be explained largely by the 
failure to use proportional representa- 
tion in choosing legislators. 

In attempting to predict what 
developments are in store for the lobby 
institution some light may be shed by 
a comparison of the development of 
the lobby to that of the political 
parties. The lobby has grown with 
freedom from restriction just as did 
the parties. With freedom from re- 
striction, parties overstepped the 
bounds of self-restraint and abuses 
arose detrimental to the public in- 
terest. Secrecy of action became the 
rule and control was centered in a 
few hands. 

Aécordingly it was found necessary 
to bring the parties under public 
regulation through state and federal 
legislation. Running through all the 
regulative measures have been the pur- 
poses of bringing the activities into 


the open and to bring about more 
democratic control. While there is 
continuous criticism of direct primary 
laws, corrupt practices acts, and laws 
compelling the election of party officers, 


-it cannot be denied that such laws 


have played an important part in 
forcing party activities out into the 
open. Public opinion now has an 
important share in the guidance of 
parties. 

It seems that the lobby institution 
is due to fare as have the parties. 
There are already serious abuses arising 
within the system and there has been 
a lack of self-restraint. It is not at 
all likely that a system having such 
an important bearing on legislation 
and administration will be allowed to 
go on developing and operating in its 
own fashion. The regulation which 
has been made thus far and that pro- 
posed has had for its aim to bring the 
system more into the public view, 
following in purpose the method which 
was used to curb the parties. And it 
seems that as good results in that re- 
spect can be accomplished with the 
lobby as with the parties. 

No one has gone so far as to say 
that parties should be abolished. The 
demand has been that they operate 
openly and above board. Similarly 
no one who has made earnest study 


of lobbyists’ activities would want to . 
put an end to the lobby. But it is 


reasonable to ask that the lobbyists 
restrict their activities and act in full 
public view. If the lobby is to make 
a beneficial contribution to the process 
of legislation and administration it 
needs public guidance. 
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Activities, see methods. 

Advertising, as a means, 6, 29, 65. 

Aldrich, Senator, 7. 

American Association of Railway Executives, 17. 

American Bankers League, 19. 

American Farm Bureau Federation: finances, 
40; legislative work, 41; methods, 40-2; 
organization, 40; promotion work, 43. 

American Federation of Labor: bills, 45; contro! 
of elections, 63; information, 44, 45; methods, 
47, 48; organization, 8, 10, 11, 44; state capi- 
tols, 46. 

American Gas Association, 25, 49. 

American Legion, 50. 

American Meat Packers, 18. 

American Medical Association, 7. 

American Street Railway Association, 49. 

American Taxpayers League, 19. 

Anti-Saloon League, 19-24, 48, 51. 

Appraisal of institution, 78-89. 

Assistant government, 1, 78. 

Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


Bill drafting, 75. 
Boulder Canoyn bill, 25, 26. 
Browne, Representative, 2. 


Cabinet, 86. 

California, 51. 

Campaign expenditures, 62. 

Caraway bill, 1, 69, 82. 

Catt, Carrie Chapman, 32. 

Chamber of Commerce: finances, 34, 3.5; methods, 
19, 37, 38; organization, 34, 35; promotion 
work, 39, 40; referendum system, 35, 36, 37, 
$8; representation in, 88; research work, 39, 
40. 

Chautauqua speakers, 31. 

Chemical foundation, 14, 15. 

Coal, 18. 

Committees: conference, 60; information avail- 
able to, 58; influencing appointments, 59; 
lobbyists before, 58. 

Congressional registration, 68, 69. 

Control, non-partisan, $1, 83. 

Cruiser bill, 32. 


Definition, 1-3. 

Development, predicted, 89. 

Drys, 20. See also Anti-Saloon League. 
Dye embargo, 14. 

Dye industry, methods, 14-6, 65. 


Eighteenth Amendment, see Anti-Saloon League. 
Elections, 23, 6%, 63, 78. 
Esch-Cummins transportation bill, 17. 


Index 


Farm organizations, 40. 

Farmers, 18. 

Federal estate tax, 18. 

Federal law, 68, 69, 71, 72, 74. 
Federal Trade Commission, 24-32. 
Fordney McCumber tariff bill, 16, 60. 


Georgia, 2, 65, 67. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 49. 
Government departments, 56. 

Griffin, Representative, 2. 

Groups, number of, 33, 34. 


Haugen, Representative, 18. 
Heyburn pure food bill, 6. 
History, 3-28. 

Home Market Club, 16. 


Idaho, 2. 

Illinois, 23, 30. 

Indiana, 68. 

Information to legislators, 54-7. 

Insurance companies, investigation of New York, 
4-5. 

Investigation, lobby (1913), 8-13. 

Invisible government, 1, 78. 


Joint Public Utilities Committee, 49. 


Kansas, 68. 
Kellogg Treaty, 32. 
King, Senator, 14. 


Labor, 8, 48, 87. 

La Follette, Senator, 54. 

Laws, see federal and state. 

Legislative Drafting Service, 75. 

Legislative members, contact with, 31, 75, 78. 

Legislative Reference Bureau, 55, 56, 74, 75. 

Legislative work, see individual organizations, 
and methods. 

Letters, 17, 20, 22, 32. 

Liberty League, 20. 

Littlefield bill, 20. 

Lobby control, party and, 78-83. 

Louisiana, 2. 


Mann, Congressman James R., 6. 

Mail, 17, 20, 22, 32. 

Massachusetts, 2, 4, 51, 65. 

McKellar, Senator, 16, 33. 

McNary Haugen bill, 81. 

Means, see method. 

Mellon Tax Plan, 16, 17. 

Membership, 88. 

Methods: advice to legislators, 78, 79; advisory, 
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78; American Dyes Institute, 15; American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 40-2; American 
Federation of Labor, 8, 10, 44, 45, 46; Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 7; Anti-Saloon 
League, 19-24, 48, 51; campaign support, 62, 
68; Chamber of Commerce, 38; coal, 18; 
Cruiser bill, 32; dye embargo, 14; dye in- 
dustry, 65; elections, 78, 79; farmers, 18; 
Federal estate tax, 18; Fordney McCumber 
tariff, 16; Home Market Club, 16; influence 
committee appointments, 59; influencing con- 
stituents, 61; informing legislators, 54; Kel- 
logg Treaty, 32; Legislative Reference Bureau, 
55, 56; Mellon Tax Plan, 16, 17; motion 
pictures, 31, 65; moulding opinion, 64; Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 8, 9, 32; 
National Transportation Institute, 19; Na- 
tional Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association, 
6; Organic Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 15; Packers, 18; Press, 6, 13, 15, 27, 28, 
29, 65; prizes, 31; propaganda, 6, 13, 15, 17, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 65, 84, 85; Proprietary 
Medicine Association, 6; public utilities, 24-32; 
pulpit, 65; pure food bill, 6; radio, $1; rail- 
roads, 17; schools, 30, 31, 65, 84; social lobby, 
52-4; speakers, 29, 31, 65; Standard Oil Co., 
@; tariff, 11, 12, 13, 32; water power, 13, 14. 

Model License League, 20. 

Monday Lunch Club, 50. 

Motion pictures, 31, 65. 

Munro, W. B., definition, 3. 


National Association of Manufacturers, 8, 9, 
11, 32, 48. 

National Coal Dealers Association, 18. 

National Council for Industrial Defense, 8, 9. 


National Council on Prevention of War, 32, 42. - 


49, 50, 


National Federation of Federal Employees, 50. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 48. 

National Tariff Commission, 1. 

National Temperance Council, 21. 

National Transportation Institute, 19. 

National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association, 
6. 

National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 8. 

New Jersey, 30 

New York, 4, 5, 23, 51, 70, 71. 

Newspapers, 6, 13, 15, 27-9, 65. 


Ohio, 52, 67, 70, 71. 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Association, 15. 
Organizations, 33-52. See also methods. 


Packers, 18. 
Patent medicine makers, 6. 


Pennsylvania, 30. 

People’s Lobby, The, 86. 

Press, 6, 13, 15, 27-9, 65. 

Prizes, $1. 

Propaganda, 6, 13, 15, 17, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 65, 
84, 85. 

Proprietary Medicine Association, 6. 

Public Opinion: effects on, 83, 84; mouldingof, 64. 

Public Utilities Joint Committee, 24. 

Public Utilities, 24-82, 64. 

Pulpit, 65. 

Pure food bill, 6-8. 


Radio, $1. 

Railroads, 17. 

Referendum, Chamber of Commerce, 35. 

Regulation: Congressional, 68, 69; difficulties, 
72-4; federal law, 68, 69, 71, 72; past, 2; 
publicity and, 68, 69; states, 65-8, 70; what 
law should include, 74. 

Reputation, 1. 

Research, Chamber of Commerce, 39, 40. 


Schools and colleges, 30, 31, 65, 84. 

Senate Committee, 14, 15. 

Shafer, Representative, 2. 

Sheppard Towner Act, 18. 

Simmons, Senator, 14. 

Slosson, Creative Chemistry, 14, 15. 

Social Lobby, 52-4. 

Standard Oil Company, 24. 

States: bureaus, 26; capitols, 4, 46, 51; laws, 2; 
regulations, 65-8, 70. See also individual 
states 


Steel industry, 83. 
Sugar, 12, 13. 


Tariff, 11, 12, 16, 32. 

Tariff Adjustment, National Conference on, 32. 
Telegrams, 17. 

Texas, 67. 

Third House, 1, 78. 

Thomas, Senator Charles S., 2, 12. 

Trade union lobbyists, 48. 


Underwood, Senator Oscar, 85. 
United States Brewers Association, 19. 
Universities, 75. 


Water power, 13. 

Water Power Development Association, 13, 14. 
Wholesale Coal Dealers Association, 18. 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association, 20. 
Women, 18, 49. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of, 49. 
Wood, Leonard, 14. 
Wisconsin, 2, 4, 23, 66, 67, 70, 71. 
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